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It is a matter of regret that the Algonquian languages indigenous to the 
Atlantic coast from New England southward to North Carolina were so inade- 
quately recorded during the colonial period. This deficiency is especially 
true for the dialects once spoken in the region comprising the present states 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Here the records are 
most fragmentary, and therefore an inventory of the isoglosses reflecting 
the dialectologic and grammatical features prevailing in this area will re- 
main forever incomplete. On the other hand, Virginia Algonquian, commonly 
referred to as Powhatan, offers an opportunity to describe some of the char- 
acteristics of southeastern Algonquian. It is the purpose of this article to 
pursue such a line of inquiry and to sketch the relevant historical setting 

of Powhatan. 

Shrouded in the romance of near-antiquity are the original inhabitants of 
Virginia and their language, both inextricably bound to the stirring narratives 
of early Jamestown, and to such legendary figures as Captain John Smith, 
Pocahontas, and Powhatan. The Virginia Algonquians had come into contact 
with Europeans half a century or more before the establishment of the first 


permanent English settlement in North America, heralded by the founding of 
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Jamestown in 1607. The New World had been divided with the approval of 
Pope Alexander VI between Spain and Portugal by the Treaty of Tordesillas 

in June 1494. In North America this agreement made the Cabot Strait the 
line of demarcation, and tacitly assigned to Spain the Atlantic coast from 
present Cape Breton Island southward to Florida. During the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spain played the major role on the American scene. Although Spanish 
penetrations into the southeastern section of present United States are well- 
known through the exploits of Ponce de Leén (1513), Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca 
(1526), Panfilo de Narv4ez (1528), Hernando de Soto (1539-1541), Tristan de 
Luna (1559-1561), Pedro Menéndez de Avilés (1565), and Juan Pardo (1566- 
1567), Spanish activities to the north of Cape Fear have received little atten- 
tion. There were unquestionably a series of explorations and attempts at 
colonization by Spain during the sixteenth century on the north and middle 
Atlantic coast, but most of these are unknown or have remained obscure be- 
cause of poor documentation, official secrecy, or the fact that such efforts 
were considered marginal to the primary Spanish movements in the Caribbean 
and elsewhere that held the promise of greater riches. At any rate, it seems 
probable that there were at least temporary Spanish posts on the eastern 
coast as far north as Pemaquid, Maine. The chief recorded undertakings on 
the upper coast were the voyage of Estéban G6mez northward along the 
eastern seaboard from Florida to Nova Scotia in the spring and early summer 
of 1525 in which he sailed up the Penobscot River as far as present Bangor; 
and the ill-fated expedition of Lufs Vasquez de Ayll6n in 1526 which estab- 
lished the unsuccessful colony of San Miguel de Guadalupe on the middle 
Atlantic coast. The location of San Miguel is uncertain, but varying sites 
have been proposed, the suggestions ranging from the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River north to the lower Delaware Bay. Possibly San Miguel was some- 
where in the Chesapeake Bay region, later called by the Spanish Bahfa de 
Santa Maria. 

In 156] there were at least two other Spanish expeditions along the east 
coast, one of which kidnapped a prominent Virginia chieftain who was taken 
to the West Indies, Mexico, and Spain, and received the baptismal name of 
Don Luis de Velasco. In 1566 the governor of Florida, Pedro Menéndez de 


Avilés, made plans to establish a colony on the Chesapeake with the aid of 
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Don Luis, but the expedition that was sent out returned for unknown reasons. 
At Havana early in 1570 Don Luis persuaded the Jesuit Father Juan Baptista 
Segura to establish a mission on Chesapeake Bay. The project was encour- 
aged by Menéndez at St. Augustine, and in 1570 Father Segura, a group of 
Jesuit friars, and Don Luis were transported to Virginia by Captain Vincente 
Gonzélez. Father Segura founded the mission of Axac&n or Ajac4n somewhere 
along the estuary of the James River, probably at or near the present site of 
Jamestown. Soon after the departure of the caravel, Don Luis deserted the 
friars. Five months later the jadians, led by Don Luis, killed all the Span- 
ish except for taking captive a boy, who was the son of one of the soldiers 
stationed at Santa Elena on the present South Carolina coast. During a re- 
turn visit in 1571 Gonz4lez learned of the destruction of the mission, and in 
1572 under the orders of Menéndez, he led a punitive expedition which re- 
covered the boy, killed eight or nine Indians, carried off a few others as 
slaves, and failed to recapture Don Luis. 5 

Previous writers have overlooked evidence that identifies Don Luis de 
Velasco. It can be demonstrated that he was the father of Powhatan by the 
following quotation from Hamor™ in which he described a treaty between the 
English and the natives of Virginia: 'Thirdly, they should at all times be 
ready and willing to furnish vs with three or foure hundred bowmen to aide 
vs against the Spaniards, whose name is odious amongst them, for Powhatans 
father was driuen by them from the west-Indies into those parts. ..." 

It seems possible that the nine years of observation that Don Luis spent 
in the Spanish Empire may have provided the cultural sours for the genesis 
of the conquest state that Don Luis and his son established among the Vir- 
ginia Algonquians in the late sixteenth century. If not, his experience proba- 
bly contributed to such a development. At the time of the death of Don Luis, 
presumably about 1583-1585, he ruled over a confederacy of six tribes. His 
son, Wahunsonacock, called by the English Powhatan from his principal seat 
of residence, succeeded to the chieftainship and expanded his inherited 
dominion by conquest to control some hundred or more villages. This fact 
is of linguistic significance, since the extant records of Virginia Algonquian 
made by Captain John Smith and William Strachey show dialectic divergence 


sufficient to indicate that the speech of the people of Powhatan's dominion 
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who visited Jamestown to trade was not uniform. 

After the destruction of Father Segura's mission in February 1571, the Span- 
ish presence on the middle and north Atlantic coast was sustained for about 
two decades by frequent visits and probably by some temporary posts. As 
late as 1588 Captain Gonz4lez sailed up the Chesapeake Bay at least as far 
as the Potomac River. By this time the intrusion of the English on the Atlan- 
tic coast had started. In the summer of 1585 Sir Bernard Drake and George 
Raymond began their seizure and dispersal of the Spanish fishing fleet in 
north Atlantic waters from Newfoundland to the Azores, and in 1586 Sir Fran- 
cis Drake unsuccessfully assaulted St. Augustine. Following the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 Spain abandoned control of the middle and 
north coast to England and retired to the south of Cape Fear, although for 
decades many Spanish and Basque fishing vessels in times of peace contin- 
ued to frequent the northern coast from Cape Cod to Newfoundland. Itis in- 
correct to believe that the Spanish yielded the whole Atlantic coast north of 
St. Augustine following Francis Drake's attack of 1586, as has been stated 
by some writers. Control of the coast south of Cape Fear remained in Span- 
ish hands until the time of English settlemerit in South Carolina, at Albemarle 
Point in 1670 and Charleston in 1680. In 1663 when Captain William Hilton” 
sailed along the southern coast as far north as Cape Fear he found the Span- 
ish still in possession of Santa Elena and Edisto and met some Indians 
(Yamasee) speaking Spanish. 

The Algonquian- Spanish contact in Virginia has some linguistic interest. 
There is evidence that ephemeral loans from Virginia Algonquian may have 
entered Caribbean or Floridian Spanish during the late sixteenth century. 

The early Spanish dictionaries of sreuena: and Pineda? give pemmenéu as "a 
sort of Rush in Virginia, so fine that the Indians spin and make good Thread 
of it. ' This seems to refer to the hemp dogbane plant (Apocynum cannabinum 
L. and variants) and is the Powhatan term for the plant or its fiber. Smith 
speaks of ''a kind of grasse they call Pemmenaw; of these they make a thred" 
used for sewing apparel and making nets and lines for fishing. The correct 
gloss is probably /pi-mena.w/ 'hemp dogbane fiber or plant'. Strachey 
gives only the related /pi-menahko-n/'rope' (see the following lexicon). 


Another result of the Spanish presence in Virginia was the accidental or 








| 
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deliberate introduction of two varieties of a poisonous weed from tropical 
America, the thorn-apple (Datura stramonium L and D. innoxia Miller). A | 
The thorn- apple first appeared along the James River, perhaps at the site of | 
Father Segura's mission, and from there spread throughout much of temperate : 
eastern North America. At any rate, from the place of its first naturalization 


it was known to the early English settlers in Virginia and the Carolinas dur- | 




















sonweed. Because of the superficial similarity of the deadly thorn-apple to 
the harmless native balsam-apple and edible prickly pear (see PEAR in the 


lexicon), some Indians probably were poisoned. This may have been a minor | 


factor among more certain and greater concerns that contributed to the ex- | 

treme aversion felt by the Virginia Algonquians to the Spaniards. : 
Early contacts of the Virginia natives with the English call for a pertinent 

review. A few of Powhatan's people probably had their first contact with 

the English when explorations were undertaken from the unsuccessful Roanoke 


Island colony of Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Richard Grenville in the period 








1585-1587. For example, Ralph Lane visited the village of Chawanoac on 
the lower Meherrin River in March 1586, and about the same time may have 
reached the village of Nansemond or elsewhere on the lower Chesapeake Bay 
to the west of Cape Henry. The next English contact was the visit of Bar- 
tholomew Gilbert to Virginia in early 1603, but the natives were so enraged 


against all Europeans that he met his death at their hands on July 29, 1603. 





With the settlement of Jamestown in May 1607 the first permanent English \ | 
settlement in North America came into being, and following this there ensued ; | 
an eventful era from 1607 to the death of Powhatan in 1618 which may be : 
called the epochal period of early Virginia history. There were hardships, 


dissensions, and near-starvation during the early years until Captain John 


Smith returned to England in late 1609. Despite some initial altercations | i |" 
i 
Captain Samuel Argall in 1612, no incident between the Indians and English 


| 
and displays of hostility, and the abduction of Pocahontas to Jamestown by 
Englishman, John Rolfe, and thereafter relations took a peaceful turn. In 


1613 the Powhatan confederacy entered into an alliance with the English a- 


l) |: 
gainst the Spaniards and other hostile tribes which has been described by | | 


ing the seventeenth century as the Jamestown-weed, later shortened to Jim- : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
1 
caused any general uprising. In April 1613 Pocahontas was married to an | 
! 
i] 
| 
| 
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Hamor. Following the death of Pocahontas from smallpox in England in 
March 1617 and the death of Wahunsonacock (Powhatan) in 1618, relations 
again became strained. Opechancanough, the youngest half-brother of 
Powhatan, who had always been hostile toward the whites, gradually as- 
sumed the chieftainship over Opitchapan, an older half-brother and the 
rightful successor. On March 22, 1622, Opechancanough led a general sur- 
prise attack upon all the English settlers throughout Virginia. A bloody war 
of mutual extermination followed for fourteen years until peace was estab- 
lished in 1636 by the exhaustion of both sides. Opechancanough renewed 
the war on April 18, 1644, by a second attack, but he was later captured, 
taken to Jamestown, and shot by a guard. A peace was negotiated, and 
most of the Virginia Algonquians were assigned to several reservations. So 
far as is known, no considerable number migrated to the west. Many of 
them continued to speak their language until about the last decade of the 
eighteenth century but no one seems to have bothered to record it. From the 
beginning of the reservation period the Indians declined and this process 
was hastened by the rapid spread of the plantation-slavery system. An 
English visitor to Virginia in the period 1650-1655, Gatford, f was especially 
critical of the tobacco planters and accused the Virginians of robbing the 
Indians, of land frauds, and of murdering the Indians and their white neigh- 
bors in Maryland. 

The natives of Virginia were the first Algonquians to have a prolonged inti- 
mate contact with speakers of English and for this reason Powhatan is the 
source of more loans into English than any other single Algonquian language. 
These loanwords include the English terms: chinquapin, chum, hominy, 
matchcoat, moccasin, muskrat (a loanblend), opossum, persimmon, pone 
(and corn pone as a loanblend), puccoon, raccoon, terrapin, tomahawk, 
tuckahoe, and wicopy (Dirca palustris L ), All or most of them entered Eng- 
lish during the first two decades of contact and probably before the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1622. Other Algonquian loans in English are mostly from 
various New England and northeastern languages and include: caribou (from 
Micmac), moose, sachem (from Narragansett), sagamore (from Abenaki), 
skunk, wampum, and wigwam (from Abenaki). Some others are from various 


central Algonquian languages, all of them of a much later date: pecan, 
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pemmican (from Cree), totem (from Ojibwa), and wapiti (from Shawnee). No 
loanwords from English into Powhatan have been recorded, but there probably 


were some. 


SOURCES FOR POWHATAN 


The first source for Virginia Algonquian is a brief vocabulary collected by 
Captain John Sinith” in the period 1607-1609 and published in 1612 and again 
in 1624. He does not tell us what dialect it is or where he secured it, and 
the chief usefulness is to supplement Sirachey's materials. 

The only other source for Powhatan is the vocabulary collected by William 
Strachey, the first secretary of the Virginia colony. Little is known of Stra- 
chey's life or education except that he was a native of London and that he 
was still alive in 1618 when he tried to interest Francis Bacon in the publi- 
cation of his manuscripts on Virginia. He sailed on May 15, 1609 for Virginia, 
but was shipwrecked on the Bermudas by a storm in July 1609 and did not 
arrive at Jamestown until May 23, 1610. As secretary of the colony he met 
Indians from different villages who came to Jamestown to trade. He sailed 
from Jamestown for England in October 16ll, having spent about seventeen 
months in Virginia. In England during the years 1612 and 1613 Strachey com- 
posed his The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia'' to which he ap- 
pended a vocabulary of the Virginia Indian language, all probably rewritten 
from rough notes made in America. This has remained in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford as Ashmole Ms. 1754. In 1618 Strachey made a second copy which 
is inscribed to Francis Bacon in the hope of securing his aid for projected 
publication. No interest was forthcoming and later this second copy was 
deposited in the British Museum as Sloane Ms. 1622. It differs in some 
particulars from the earlier copy in the Bodleian. In 1849 the Hakluyt Society 
published the British Museum copy which was edited by Richard Henry Major. 9 
In general it is a creditable performance. Not until 1955 was the linguistic 
material from the earlier Bodleian copy published by John P. Harrington!” 
which is fortunately accompanied by facsimile reproductions of the sixteen 
original sheets of vocabulary. The chief value of Harrington's edition lies 
in these reproductions of Strachey's earliest extant version of the Powhatan 


recordings. I have used Harrington's reproductions but have disregarded his 
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interpretations of Strachey's handwriting. References to the Bodleian manu- 
script sheets in Harrington's edition are made with such symbols as (H6) for 


sheet six. 


THE CHARACTER OF STRACHEY'S VOCABULARY 


Strachey's Powhatan material collected in the years 1610 and 16ll is the 
earliest recording in quantity (that has survived) of any Algonquian language 
and is to be viewed as a fruit of the charismatic and epochal period of early 
Virginia history. Among Strachey's virtues were the fact that he was gener- 
ous and diversified in his linguistic sampling, and that he often rendered 
the same gloss two or more times in varying recordings so that it is possible 
to form a reasonable opinion of the probable pronunciation. In comparison 
with most of his contemporaries, his "ear! for an exotic language appears 
to have been of a superior order, but in common with other English writers 
of his period he had little conception of consistency in sound representation 
or of uniform orthography. 

On the opposite side of the ledger, there are two major difficulties with 
Strachey's recordings which have created nearly all the problems in using 
his material. These are his execrable and multifarious script and his many 
mistranslations which range from minor deviations to unequivocal howlers. 
Both are understandable but troublesome. The errors in rendered meaning 


are misleading and can be attributed to a communication barrier since the 


Powhatan speakers had little or no knowledge of English and misunderstandings 


were inevitable. For example, Strachey must have indicated by signs to one 


of his informants that he was hungry, to which the Indian replied /ketassames/ 


'I will give you food', and Strachey thought he was calling him "a beggar" 
and recorded Cuttassamais "a Begger" (see sheet H3). A gust of wind 
stirred up some dust, and blew a speck in the eye of Strachey's Indian asso- 


ciate who commented /nepensen/ 'I have something (dust, a foreign body, a 


mote) in my eye '', but Strachey misunderstood him and wrote down Nepensun 


"Dust!!! (see sheet H5). There are numerous examples of this type of error 
throughout. 
Most exasperating of all is Strachey's cramped handwriting which some- 


times defies certain interpretation and which was considerably below the 
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average in legibility when compared to that of his contemporaries. Since the 
two extant copies of Strachey's vocabulary were written after a lapse of time 
and far removed from Virginia and Indian speakers, some of the variations in 
spelling lead one to believe that Strachey himself was not certain of some 
features of his own handwriting in his original notes. His 'small'' letters 
frequently seem to have from two to four variants that are used haphazardly. 
Some of the '*small't letters subject to confusion or in which the orthographic 


contrasts are sometimes difficult or even impossible to distinguish are listed 


below: 
u:n m:nn 
u:ia Lae 
o:e s:t 
c:e s:r 
m:n s:ih 
ken tih 


Some of the difficulties arise from the uncertainties inherent in fine writing 
with a quill point. The contrasts of ''small'to:e and t:r in some of their 
variants are especially subject to misinterpretation so that reliability can be 
approximated only by a sensitive comparison of all recordings and a correla- 
tive cryptanalysis. Many examples of e which are indistinctly or closely 
looped at the top have the appearance of an o. Similarly a variety of t is 
readily confused with a type of r, although in general, but by no means 
serving as an invariable criterion, the r has a stroke at the base extending 
to the right, which is often lacking in the t. The inconsistencies can be 
attributed to careless copying, so that correlation alone provides sound so- 
lutions. For example, Strachey recorded Oteingeis ''feet of a hawke'' (see 
sheet H6) and Meteengass "a shooting glove" (sheet H13), in both of which 
the t conforms more closely to one of the usual patterns of an r. However, 
the more frequent listings of this morpheme with a distinct t (see the lexicon 
under HAND and MITTEN) confirms that they are to be taken as /otenZi-s/ 
"his hands' and /metenée.ss/ 'someone's glove, mitten'. Two distinct 
types of "small! written t appear in the same word in Matowtam ''to Burne 
as if a sparke light on any (thing)''(sheet H3) and Ahtut ''It stinketh" (sheet 
H8), for /mato-tam/ (see KINDLE) and /atet/ (see ROTTEN). Convincing 
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proof that /t/, from PA /*@/, and /r/ from PA /*1/, are distinct phonemes in 
Powhatan and are not distinguished by any unfounded or dubious interpretations 

of the handwriting is established by a comparison of their word initial occurrences 
where Strachey writes capital letters clearly and consistently. For example, 

word initial /At- / (Powhatan root /ta-t-/ from PA /*@a-@-/) is found in the lexicon 
under CRACK, and instances of unequivocal initial /7r-/ occur in MEAL (Powhatan 
root /ro-hk-/ from PA /*lo-xk- /'soft') and in SAND (Powhatan /re- kaw/ from 

PA /*le-kawi/ 'sand'). 


RECONSTITUTED PHONOLOGY OF POWHATAN 











The purpose of reconstituted phonology is to determine by empirical methods 











which of several alternative phonological interpretations is valid in projecting 
the surface phonological entities or phonemes of an impressionistically recorded 
but defunct linguistic system. This procedure is justified only when pertinent 
direct observation and analysis are inaccessible. Despite the difficulties pre- 


sented by Strachey's script and the vagaries of his orthography, there are some 





consistencies and prevailing regularities of representation that can be detected 
in his recordings. The trends of these consistencies are utilized in conjunction 
with comparative data from other Algonquian languages and the painstaking 
sleuthing of a trial-and-elimination method to evolve a working hypothesis, 
which when tested and found reasonable, leads to a determination of the re- 
constituted phonology of this poorly recorded dead language. 

Strachey's chief orthographic representations of vowels in declining order of 
frequency from 1 to 6 are tabulated below. Solitary, rare, and aberrant notations 
are not listed. Representations 1 and 2 are the most frequent, 3 and 4 less 


common, and 5 and 6 uncommon. 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 
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] 2 3 4 5 6 
Jo-/ oO ou (ow, au) = Gi (uu, u) 0a 00 
Ja/ a e au u (v) = o (ou, uw) 
Ja-/ a aw (av; au) ° aa (a, ah) = 00 (ou) 


Therefore the most cogent hypothesis projects the following syllabic 


phonemes for Powhatan, with a contrast of long and short vowels throughout: 


Front Back 
i- i (strong) o oO: 
e e (weak) a a 


The nonsyllabic phonemes are: 


OBSTRUENTS Labial Alveolar Palatal Laryngeal 

Plosive p t k 

Affricate é 

Spirant s h 
SONORANTS 

Tap r 

Nasal m n 

Glide w y 


The spirant /s/ is a voiceless lenis sibilant, but after a front vowel 
seems to be in free variation phonetically with the corresponding shibilant. 
Geminated /ss/ occurs only after vowels and is a voiceless fortis sibilant: 
which in intervocalic position is ambisyllabic. Other geminated fortis con- 
sonants do not appear to occur in Powhatan except secondarily as a result 


of syncope. 


DIALECTS OF VIRGINIA ALGONQUIAN 


No evidence of any grammatical differences in Strachey's materials has 
come to my attention, but there is convincing proof of minor phonological 
disparity and considerable lexical diversity. These findings indicate that 
the speech of the Powhatan confederacy was not homogeneous and that at 
least two and probably more dialects were recorded. Since the original au- 


thors (Smith and Strachey) made no mention of such differences we have no 
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way of assigning any given feature to any particular dialect and therefore 
can note only the variations as contrasts without even being able to sort 
them properly. Presumably the Indians who most often frequented James- 
town were from Paspahegh, the nearest village, situated somewhat to the 
west on the north side of the James River. It is reasonable to assume that 
the major dialect represented in the sources was Chickahominy, and the 
other Pamunkey, but even this is doubtful without specific information. 
Some of the lexical contrasts are listed below, but my proposed dialectic 


assortment is not guaranteed. For fuller details on each gloss consult the 





lexicon. 

Dialect A Dialect B 
‘sun! /ki-so-ss/ /nepass/ 
'roe! /wa+hk/ /osi-ka-n/ 
'copper' /matassen/ /osa-wa-ss/ 
"he is asleep! /nepe-w/ /kawi-w/ 
'(his) thigh! /opo-m/ /wi-kkway/ 
‘arrow! /ato-ns/ /askwiwa-n/ 
"muskrat! /ossaskwe:-ss/ /mossaskwe-ss/ 
"raccoon! /a-re-hkan/ (7?) /e-sepan/ 





Among phonological variations which appear to be of dialectic origin the 
following merit mention. If Strachey's recordings can be relied upon, in 
most Powhatan dialects /o-/ is the reflex of Proto-Algonquian initial 
/*we-/, and /a--/ is the reflex of initial /*wa--/ before a nonfinal 
labial consonant. However, in Strachey's material there appear to be a 
few exceptions to both changes which may represent a different dialect, 
for example, in such glosses as /weski-k/'his (fish's) gill', /wesekwan/ 


‘his tail', and /wa-passak/ 'white heron'. 


ALGONQUIAN COMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY 


There have been a number of misunderstandings regarding the perspective 
of Algonquian comparative studies. H The major features of the phonological 
system of what later became known as Proto-Algonquian (PA) were recon- 


structed by Leonard Bisomtela in 1925 by a brilliant application of the 


comparative method on the basis of four languages, namely Fox, Cree, 
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Menomini, and Ojibwa. At that time only two of these languages, Cree and 
Menomini, were personally familiar to Bloomfield, and he supplemented his 
own knowledge of Cree with some data drawn from Lacombe. 13 For Fox he 
used the published materials of William Jones and Truman Michelson, relying 
heavily upon Jones' texts. fs Bloomfield never did hear Fox in the field and 
his extensive knowledge of that language was derived entirely from his com- 
plete and meticulous analysis of Jones' Fox texts, supplemented by a simi- 
lar study of some of Michelson's publications, especially his Owl Sacred 
Pack. 2 For Ojibwa he used the work of William Jones, ee and the mission- 
ary fathers Baraga” and Cuoq. 1s Since at that time the other languages of 
the stock were considered by Bloomfield to be inadequately recorded, he 
gave the reconstructed forms based on these four languages the name Primi- 
tive Central Algonquian (PCA) as a cover-term. He did not use the term 
Proto- Central Algonquian or define such a group as a specific genetic entity 
with features held in common as opposed to other Algonquian languages, and 
said ''the exact grouping is doubtful''. However, he did employ the ex- 
pression " pre- Central Algonquian" in passing to project a theoretical earlier 
stage of general Algonquian. 19 It was Michelson who gave the first impetus 
to the Proto-Algonquian thesis when in several papers he demonstrated that 
Bloomfield's reconstructions largely satisfied the requirements of other Al- 
gonquian languages and especially of the Plains languages, Arapaho and 
Cheyenne. He used the term from 1926 on, but made his major summary in 


1935, oe Bloomfield himself came to use the term Proto-Algonquian in his 


papers published in 1939 and 1941. a In the period from 1937 to 1941 Bloom- 
field went on to make a detailed investigation of Ojibwa. Based on his own 
work on Ojibwa, Michelson's comparative studies, his examination of the 
materials of Voegelin on Shawnee and Delaware, and this writer's on Penob- 
scot and Munsee at the 1939 Linguistic Institute at Ann Arbor, and the demon- 
stration that the Eastern Algonquian languages are revelant for determining 
some original consonant clusters, a2 Bloomfield in 1946 made his final ver- 
eine of his reconstruction of what he then called Proto-Algonquian. In 

his revision Bloomfield set up postconsonantal /*-wi/ and /*-yi/, elimi- 
nated the pseudo-cluster /*63/, adopted /*0k/ as a valid cluster, and 


recognized the status of initial /*we-/ which was projected from his perusal 
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of the Eastern Algonquian materials. A model of condensation and clarity, 
it became the standard reference on Algonquian. 


Today Bloomfield's final version seems to require a few minor revisions 

















and additions. ae His PA cluster /*8t/, supported only by Cree and Ojibwa 
and found only in one example /*weStekwa-ni/ this head', is isolated and 
appears to be of tenuous validity. Some other consonant clusters should be 
recognized in addition to /*@k/ For example, /*@p/, which Bloomfield 
did not describe, had seemed probable ever since /*@k/ was described, 
but at that time only one example was known to me, namely /*na@pyi/ 'with, 
together' , as shown by Cree (eastern dialect) /aspiy/, Massachusee 
nashpe /naspi/, Delaware /naxpi/, and Penobscot /nspi/ (morphophone- 
mically |nospi|) ‘at the same time, together'. There are a few additional 
examples of /*@p/, such as in the PA root /*weOpa--/ 'rouse, wake from 
slumber', attested by Cree /waspa--/, Ojibwa /oppa--/ with conjunct 
/we-ppa--/, and Penobscot | wespa-|. with conjunct /wespa- /. 
Bloomfield's treatment (1946) of interconsonantal sequences of glide plus 
vowel (or nonsyllabic vowel plus syllabic vowel) also calls for minor revi- 
sion and two additions. He described the interconsonantal sequences 
/*ya, *ya-, *yi, *yi-, *wi, *wi-, *we-, and *ye-/, but made no men- 
tion of the interconsonantal sequences /*we/ and /*ye/, both of which 


can be identified by reflexes in Eastern Algonquian. Failure to recognize 








these two sequences has caused some problems in reconstruction and both 
are of frequent occurrence. 
The PA sequence /*we/ is common and is found in PA /*eskwete- wi/ 
'fire' (Bloomfield's /*eSkote-wi), F /a3kote-wi/, C /iskote-w/, M 
/eskote-w/, O /iskote-/, P /sk3te/ (Jaskwote|), and in PA /*no-hkwema/ 

















'my grandmother! (Bloomfield's /*no-hkomehsa/ dimin.), F /no- hkomesa/, 
C /no-hkom/, M /no-hkomeh/, O /no-kkomiss/, P /ndhkemeass/ (before 
a labial consonant the P reflex of interconsonantal /*we/ is /o/), mD 


/n6-hem/. Cree and Delaware use the nondiminutive form. 





PA /*ye/ is found in many examples also, among them: PA /*a-téyemwiwa/ 
"he narrates, tells anecdotes or news! (Bloomfield's /*a-timowa/), F 
/a-timowa/, C /a-timow/, M /a-éemow/ (M /a-&éemwan/ 'narrative' ), 


O f/a-éimo/, S /a-timo/, and P /aéomo/; PA /*no-h3yehsa/ 'my grandchild! 
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(i. e., 'my little child', PA /*-o-h3y-/'child', plus diminutive PA 
/*-ehs-/), (Bloomfield's /*no-h3ihsema/), F /no-Sisema/, C /no-sisim/, 
M /no-hsehseh/, D (all dialects) /né-xwi-s/, Mh /né-xi-s/, P /ndhsess/ 
'my kinsman! (usually 'my child of my niece or nephew', with semantic 
change; dependent stem |-ohsehs|); PA /*nemyehsa/ 'my older sister' 
(Bloomfield's /*nemihsa/), F /nemise-ha/, C /nimis/, M /neme-h/, pl. 
/neme-hsak/, O /nimisse-n?/, S /nimi?@a/, D (all dialects) /nomi-s/, 


and P /ndmassis/ (dependent stem | -moahs)}). 


PROTO- EASTERN ALGONQUIAN 


Eastern Algonquian forms no trenchant subdivision within general Algon- 
quian as a whole, but does exhibit a few morphological and phonological 
innovations and some distinctive lexical features which apparently are not 
found elsewhere. The lexical specialities are probably preserved archaisms 
for the most part, and to a less degree neologisms. They are labeled Proto- 
Eastern Algonquian (PEA) but this does not imply any profound genetic divar- 
ication. Nevertheless, some characteristics of the eastern languages are 
sufficiently distinctive that one can speak of Proto- Eastern Algonquian as a 
latent subdivision of general Algonquian. Goddard in his brilliant paper on 
the Algonquian independent indicative * has pointed out that the chief mor- 
phological innovation of Proto- Eastern Algonquian was a thorough rebuilding 
of the transitive inanimate verb (TI) with its double paradigm of absolute 
and objective forms so that the original PA absolute third person singular 
ending /*-amwa/ was generalized in PEA throughout the entire TI para- 
digm, first in the PEA absolute paradigm and then analogically in the PEA 
objective paradigm, to make a functionally new PEA TI theme-sign /*-am/. 
The old PA TI objective singular ending /*-en-/, found also in the inanimate 
subject verb forms, was then taken to be a suffix marking the objective TI 
paradigm, so that in PEA /*-en/ acquired a new function as a formal ele- 
ment signaling the PEA TI objective. 

The phonological system of Proto- Eastern Algonquian was not radically 
different from that of Proto-Algonquian, one of the chief sound changes being 
the lenition of preglottalized consonant clusters to become preaspirated 


Clusters. These changes can be schematized as follows: 
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PA PEA PA PEA 

JEM > S*hI/ PEGE Oe AL RNOL: 
[*?8/ > S*HS/ [e?s/ > /*hs/ 
Jwrrf > L*bt/ *2Ef > /*hE/ 


The vowel phoneme inventory of PEA was identical with that of PA, but 
by the earliest period of PEA two vocalic sound changes had already oc- 
curred. PA word-initial /*e-/ became PEA /*a-/, and PA final /*-wa/ 
was lost following a nonsyllabic other than /*k/. Otherwise the final short 
vowels of PA, /*-i, *-e, *-a/, were retained in early PEA. 

The PA prenasalized consonant clusters /*mp, *nt, *né, *nk, *nl, 

*nO, *n3, *ns/ were retained in the earliest period of PEA, 

The original contrast of PA /*1/ and /*@/ was preserved in the earliest 
stage of PEA, /*1/ being a voiced lateral, probably apico-alveolar, and 
/*@/ a voiceless lateral or lateral fricative, probably apico-alveolar also. ze 
The two phonemes in contrast shared all phonological features except the 
feature of voice, differing only by the presence or absence of one feature 
and establishing the unidimensional opposition of voiced/unvoiced. Phoneme 
/*@/ was then the unmarked member of the pair, and /*1/ the marked mem- 
ber with the feature of voice. The two were identical in their phonological 
behavior except that /*@/ was replaced in alternation by /*8/ before /*i, 
*i-, *y/ in PEA, as Bloomfield” has shown to have occurred in PA. 

Dialectic divergence within the whole PEA group evidently started early 
and followed different directions within a large area and over a long period 
of time. One large body of PEA speakers who later occupied a marginal 
geographical distribution in two large unconnected enclaves on the periphery 
of the Atlantic coast can, for this reason, be called the archaic coastal group 
of Proto- Eastern Algonquians and their speech which has an unique feature 
not found elsewhere in Algonquian can be labeled tentatively as PEA-A. The 
distinguishing trait of the PEA-A group was a morphologically conditioned 
partial coalescence or merger of /*1/ and /*@/, that is, phonemic change 
without loss of contrast. In word-final syllables of inflectional suffixes and 
particles /*1/ as the marked member of a pair of phonemes was neutralized, 
and unmarked /*0/ appeared in the position of neutralization. In all other 


environments the contrast of /*1/ and /*@/ remained unchanged and the 
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opposition of voice and absence of voice persisted. This partial phonemic 


coalescence can be schematized as follows: 


PEA PEA-A 
voiced (marked) L*1/ —— /*1/ 
ae bs Aisha te on Sy ond os (environment: final 
syllables of inflections 
unvoiced (unmarked) /*@/———> /*0/ and particles) 


Syllable final /*@/ in inflections and particles was then treated as orig- 
inal /*@/ elsewhere, and was replaced in alternation by /*8/ before /*i, 
*i., *y/. Accordingly the suffix of the plural of the inanimate soun PA 
/*-ali/ > PEA /*-ali/ > PEA-A /*-a8i/, and with loss of short final vowels 
became /-a8/, or /-as/ in languages where /*3/ and /*s/ fell together. 
The replacement of /*@/ by /*8/by alternation before short final /*-i/ 
was soon analogically extended in PEA-A so as to occur in all inflections 
and particles in word-final syllables before all short final vowels such as 
/*-e/ and /*-a/. In fact, by the operation of analogy the phonemic change 
of partial coalescence lost its phonological character and became a morpho- 
logically conditioned sound change in which inflectional syllable final /*0/ 
became /*8/ regardless of whether its origin was PEA /*1/ or /*0/ Thus 
the inflection of the transitive animate verb (TA) for first person singular- 
second person singular or 'I...thee! PA /*ke--eQ@e/ > PEA /*ke—ede/ 
> PEA-A /*ke—eSe/, and with later loss of short final vowels became 
Powhatan /ke—es/ and SNE /ko—as/, 

An example involving a particle is PEA /*a@a/ 'or', Penobscot /ila/, 
but giving PEA-A /*aSa/, with Massachusee /asa/ 'or' (Eliot and Mayhew 
asuh, John 2:6), and Nipmuck-Pocumtuck /asa/ 'or! (Mathevet's Loup asse, 
p. 13). 

The PEA-A or archaic coastal group of Proto- Eastern Algonquian is found in 
two discontinuous enclaves which share this special feature which seems 
unlikely to be due to a parallel development. The northern peripheral en- 
clave comprises all the closely related languages of southern New England 
and Long Island (exclusive of Mahican) and may be called the SNE group of 
Eastern Algonquian. A group in the south embraces the Powhatan confederacy. 
The exact limits of the latter cannot be determined because of meager data. 


At a later date PA and PEA /*6/ disappeared in all Eastern Algonquian 
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languages by one of three types of complete phonemic coalescence with 
other phonemes, often called "falling together". In many eastern languages, 
including Malecite- Passamaquoddy, Eastern and Western Abenaki, and all 
Delaware dialects, /*8/ completely merged with /*1/ to give /1/, and for 
the most part the original alternation of /*0/ to /*8/ was analogically 
restored almost without exception as /1/, However, a small residue of 
/*3/ as an alternation remnant of /*@/ persisted in some languages. In 
Nipmuck- Pocumtuck as a member of the SNE and PEA-A groups /s/ re- 
mained in syllable final inflections and particles from former /*@/ although 
it was an ''1' dialect. In Penobscot a residue of the old alternation re- 
mained in a few forms, such as P /aso/ the fares so! (AI), but the II form 
is /Aale/ 'it happens so', with the II conjunct /ésiwik/ and the TI con- 
junct passive or indefinite actor form /ésimok/. The PA root /*entad-/ 
‘there, in that place or time', with the Penobscot reflex /tal-/ and changed 
conjunct /etal-/, however has the derivative form PA /*netenta3ima-wa/ 
'I speak or talk about him', Cree /nitihtasima-w/, Ojibwa /nitaSima- ree 
and Penobscot /notasima / in which the ancient alternation is preserved. 
The Penobscot changed conjunct is /etasimat/ 'when he spoke about him', 
reflecting PA /*e-ntaSima-ti/. 

In some eastern languages (Mohegan- Pequot- Niantic- Montauk) there was 
a complete loss of PA and PEA /*1/ and /*0/ which merged with /*y/ to 
give /y/, and in others (Massachusee- Nauset- Wampanoag) PA and PEA 
J*1/, /*0/ and /*n/ coalesced to give /n/. 

On the other hand, subsequent to the changes of the PEA-A group in which 
there was a morphologically conditioned partial merger of /*1/ and /*@/ to 
/s/, Powhatan made a complete phonemic coalescence of /*0/ and /*t/ to 
/t/, and underwent a complete loss of PA and PEA /*1/ without change in 
contrast so that /*1/ became Powhatan /r/ which was probably a voiced 
single tap liquid. The falling together of PEA /x@/ and /*t/ to /t/ in 
Powhatan paralleled an identical phonetic change in Cree- Montagnais- 
Naskapi, but these changes were historically independent and occurred as 
separate movements after the separation of Eastern Algonquian, which main- 


tained the contrasts of /*t/, /*@/ and /*1/. This corrects the erroneous 


28 2 
interpretation previously given by Michelson and myself ” that the 
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coalescence of PA /*0/ and /*t/ to /t/ in Cree and Powhatan was signif- 
icantly related, when as a matter of fact it was no more than an independent 


parallel innovation perhaps contingent upon a similar phonetic drift. 


THE NUMERALS OF PROTO-ALGONQUIAN AND POWHATAN 


In the Algonquian languages the cardinal numerals are based on a primeval 
digital enumeration in which the hands were customarily held in pronation. 
The Proto-Algonquian language during at least part of the Proto-Algonquian 
period was not a homogeneous speech. Individual surviving Algonquian lan- 
guages show a blending of three original numeral systems, an archaic quinary 
system, a decimal system, and a protean and surrogate descriptive system. 
Failure to recognize these facts has caused most of the difficulties that have 
been encountered in reconstructing the Proto-Algonquian numeral forms. In 
the quinary system the numeral particles from one to ten fall into two groups, 
lower numerals of the first hand from one to five which were formed from ele- 
mentary roots, and the higher numeral particles of the second hand from six 
to ten which were formed by compounding the roots of the lower numbers with 
the PA complex final /*-a-Syeka/, consisting of the prefinal /*-a-0-/ 'by 
the side, of the row of the second hand' and the abstract final /*-yeka/ 

To the quinary system belong PA /*nekwetwi/ 'one', /*nyi-3wi/ 'two! 
(from PA root /*nyi-3w-/'couple, pair'), and /*ne?@wi/ 'three', from 
which are formed the quinary system higher numeral particles PA 

* nekwetwa- Syeka/ 'six', /*nyi-Swa-Syeka/ 'seven', and /*ne? Swa- Syeka/ 
'eight' which was an analogical or perhaps an assimilative form in the PA 
period for expected and earlier /*ne?@wa-Syeka/. 

In the decimal system there seems to be no clear division into lower and 
higher numbers. There are some problems of assignment, but the following 
belong to the decimal system: PA /*pe-S8yekwi/ 'one'’ (from PA root 
/*pe-@-/ 'single', supported by O /pe-3ik/ 'one', P /pasak/ and S 
/pe-leko/ 'once'; with decimal system abstract final /*-yekwi/), and PA 
/*ta+pawi/ 'two! (from the extended root or marked allomorph /*ta-paw-/ 
of the root /*ta-pw-/ 'alike, equal, identical'). 

The quinary abstract final is PA /*-yeka/ and the decimal system abstract 


final is /*-yekwi/, which probably is related or paired. The decimal system 
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abstract final appears without a prefinal, but the quinary system abstract 
final is always preceded by the quinary prefinal /*-a-0-/ 'of the row of 

the second hand, by the side'. In some languages the quinary prefinal often 
functions as a final without the abstract final /*-yeka/ in which case it 
assumes the form /*-a-3i/ which is evidently the deverbal /*-a-0-/ of 
the PA root /*ma-0-/ 'side by side, in a row', C /ma-t-/ 

Throughout the various languages both systems often show replacement by 
substitute descriptive numeral forms. The descriptive system is disparate 
because of alternative digital identifications so that the same form may ap- 
pear with a different meaning in another language. They indicate that the 
hands were held in pronation while counting. Examples are found in PA 
/* pe-yakwi/ "little finger from root /*pe-yakw-/ ‘alone, by itself', 
which appears in Cree as /pe-yak/ 'one' and as /payak/ 'ten!' in all of 
the languages of southern New England and Long Island (SNE group) in which 
PA /*e-/ and /*a/ fell together to SNE /a/: and PEA /*wi-mpatwi/ 
which has the reflexes /wi-mpat/ 'one' in Pampticough (or Paimlics)’— of 
the North Carolina coast and /wi-mpat/ 'ten' in the Munsee dialect of 
Delaware. at 

In addition, the original numeral systems are obscured by frequent new 
formations, later rebuilding of forms so that elements from the originally 
separate three systems may be blended, and analogical reshaping, especial- 
ly analogical alteration of endings. For example, the prevalent PEA 
/*ta-pawa-3i/ 'seven' is a blend of a decimal system root with the quinary 
prefinal functioning as a final, and compounded in the style of the quinary 
system. 

Some doublets are found in which a minor contrast serves to distinguish 
the forms of the quinary and decimal systems, especially at the endpoints 
of both the lower and higher numeral sets. This has made the independent 
particles for five and ten confusing and difficult to attempt to reconstruct 
unless this fact is realized. The assignment of one or the other of each pair 
to the proper system is arbitrary. The quinary (?) system has PA 
/*nya-Oanwi/ 'five', reflected in Shawnee /niya-lanwi/, Munsee Delaware 
/na-lan/, and Arapaho /yé6@6n/ The decimal system (?) has PA 


/*nya-nanwi/ 'five', based on Cree /niya-nan/, and with apocope, Micmac 


( 
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and Malecite-Passamaquoddy /nan/, and Penobscot (coastal dialect) /nan/. 
The Fox, Menomini, Ojibwa, and Mahican reflexes could belong to either 
system due to the merging of PA /*@/ and /*n/ in these languages. The 
archetypes of the doublet for ten are more complicated, and Bloomfield's 

PA /*meta-tahOe/ and Michelson's /*meta-tah@wi/ do not satisfy the re- 
quirements of many languages. 

The decimal (?) system has PA /*meta-h@wi/ 'ten' supported by Fox 
/meta-swi/, Ojibwa /mita-sswi/, and Shawnee /meta?@wi/ The quinary 
(?) system has PA /*meta-tan@wi/ 'ten' posited by Cree /mita-taht/ and 
derived /mita-tahtwa-w/ 'ten times', Menomini /meta-tah/ with stem 
/meta-tahn-/, and Arapaho /béteetox/, where /x/ is the reflex of /*n0/ 
as in Arapaho /Awéoxé/ 'knife' from PA /*ma-n@ehsi/ 'flint knife’. Eastern 
Algonquian deviated very early, but follows the quinary (?) pattern with PEA 
/*metaSan@wi/, and due to the ancient variation of PA and PEA /*a/ and 
/*e/, besides PEA /*meta®anOwi/, there are also the PEA variants 
/*metaSenOwi/ and /*meteSen@wi/ PEA /*meta@an@wi/ proceeds from 
PA /*meta-tanOwi/ by regressive assimilation in which the PEA adformate 
sequence /*-a@-/ has replaced PA /*-a-t-/ before /*-an0-/ PEA 
/*metaSanOwi/ 'ten' is posited by Penobscot (and other Abenaki dialects) 
/matala/ formed by dissimilatory suppression from pre-Abenaki /*motalal/ 
from underlying morphophonemic |motalahl| , Mahican /mtanit/ by syncope 
from morphophonemic |metanet| , Delaware (Unami) /télen/, and Micmac 
and Malecite-Passamaquoddy /mtdlen/ The Penobscot cluster /hl/ and 
Mahican /t/ are the regular reflexes of PA and PEA /*n0/ The reasons 
for final /-n/ in Delaware and Malecite- Passamaquoddy are not clear, but 
are perhaps of dissimilative origin, or may be due to a special treatment of 
word final /*-n@/ in these languages. At any rate, common Abenaki and 


Mahican in agreement strongly affirm PEA /*meta@anOwi/, /*metadendwi/ 


LEXICON 


In the Powhatan lexicon we shall conform to the following procedure. To 
facilitate reference all glosses will be numbered and made under an English 
entry. Each item will then be presented in three sections. Section (a) will 


contain what I believe to be the phonemic representation of the Powhatan 
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form; section (b) will give the recording(s) of Smith and Strachey with their 
English translations in modernized English spelling, together with references to 
the numbers of Harrington's sheets; and section (c) will present pertinent Proto- 
Algonquian or Proto- Eastern Algonquian reconstructions and supporting comparative 
data when available. Prior reconstructed forms given by Bloomfield not requiring 
emendation are coded (Bl. 1925 or 1946) following the entry. Reconstructions 
made by myself from 1937 to 1941 and from 1964 to the present, only some of 


which have been published, are repeated or corrected when required. 


Lexicon of Numbers 
i: ONE (a) /nekot/ 

(b) necut (Smith), nekut (H10), necut (H 1) 

(c) PA /*nekwetwi/ 'one', of the archaic quinary system, 
F /nekoti/, M /nekot/, S /nekoti/, uD /kwat-i/, 

mD /nkwati/, Mh /nkwita/ (from |nekweta| with final 
vowel analogically reshaped). 

2. TWO (a) /ni-ns/, with unoriginal /n/ as in some Miami- Illinois 
dialects. 

(b) ningh (Smith), ninge (H10) 

(c) PA /*nyi- swi/ 'two', of the archaic quinary 
system, from PA root /*nyi- 3w-/ ‘couple, pair’. 

F /ni-Swi/, C /ni-so/, M /ni-s/, O /ni-3/, S /ni- Swi/, 
P /nis/, D /ni-3a/, Mh /ni-sa/, Mi /ni-3wi/ and 
/oi-nsenwi/ 'twice', Illinois (Boulanger and Gravier) 
/ni-nswi/. 

3. THREE (a) /nass/, /nassa/, perhaps dialect difference. 

(b) nuss (Smith), nussaugh (H10), nus (H14) 

(c) PA /*ne?@wi/ (B146) 'three', of the archaic quinary 
system. F /neswi/, C /nisto/ and /nistwa-w/'three 
times’, M /ne?niw/, O /nisswi/, S /newi/, P /nahs/, 
D /naxa/, Mh /ndxa/. 

4, FOUR (a) /ye-w/ 

(b) yowgh (Smith), yeough (H16) 

(c) PA /*nye-wwi/ (B125) 'four', of the decimal system. 
F /nye-wi/, C /ne-wo/, Mt /ne-w/, M /ni-w/, 








FIVE 


Six 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


O /ni-win/, S /niye-wi/, P (and all EA dialects) /yew/, 
WA and all SNE languages /yaw/, Mh /n4wa/, D 
/né-wa/, Mc /new/, MI-Ps /new/, Mi and Illinois 
/ni-wi/. 

It is interesting to note that word initial PA /*ny-/ 
in the chain of PEA languages from Newfoundland to 
North Carolina always occurs before historical PEA 
/*e-/, but is reduced to either /n-/ or /y-/, these 
features being distributed in four regions: (1) /n-/ in 
the north (Mc, MI, Ps), (2) /y-/in all Abenaki and 
SNE languages, (3) (n-/ in Mh and all Delaware 
dialects, and (4) /y-/ again in the south in Nanticoke, 
Powhatan, and Pamlico. 


/pare-nsk/ 


paranske (Smith), parance (HI12) 


PEA /* pale-ne@kwi/ 'five', of the PEA descriptive 
system, which is probably analogical for an earlier 

/* pale-ne@ki/ derived from the PA dependent noun 
/*-ne®ki/ 'hand', reshaped by analogy to the ending 
of the decimal system abstract final /*-yekwi/, and 
the PEA root /* pale--/ of uncertain meaning. P (and 
all EA dialects except the coastal dialect of Penobscot) 
/palenesk’/, uD /palé- naxk/. 

/ka-ma-tené/ 


comotinch (Smith), camatenge (H4) 


Pseudo- PA /*ka-ma-éihtini/ 'six'! and by haplology 
PEA /*ka-ma-héini/, of the descriptive system (i. e. 
"contrary or opposite thumb," confirming that the 
hands were held in pronation while counting). Ps-Ml 
/kamahéin/ 'six', Powhatan /ka-ma-ten&/ with the 
relatively late substitution of final /-tent/ from the 
PA dependent noun /*-@enty-i/'hand, finger'. There 
is a cognate in Montauk of eastern Long Island but it 


is poorly recorded as conma. 
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The root is PA /*ka-ma-t-/ ‘contrary, opposite', 











sparingly attested in M /kama-é/ 'contrarily', appar- 
ently morphophonemic M |ka-ma-t-|. The final is PA 
/*-ih&in-i/ 'thumb!, deverbal from the following: 
PA /*netihéini/ 'my thumb! INAN; C /nitihéin/, 
P /ndtihein/. 

7. SEVEN (a) /ta-pawa-s/ 





(b) toppawoss (Smith), but not recorded by Strachey, 

(c) PEA /*ta-pawa-3i/'seven', a blend of the decimal 
system root PA /*ta-paw-/ 'two, two of a kind' (an 
extended form or marked allomorph of PA root 
/*ta-pw-/ ‘alike, equal, identical') for which com- 
pare Mc and MI-Ps /Atapo/ 'two', and the PA quinary 
system prefinal /*-a-0-/ functioning as the final 
/*-a-8i/ 'of the row of the second hand’. Prefinal 


/%*-~a-0@-/ is the deverbal of the PA root /*ma-6-/ 








'side by side, in arow'. P (and all EA dialects) 
/tapawas/, Mh /t&é-pawa-s/, and equivalents are 
found in the SNE dialects of central Long Island and 
in Pamlico of the North Carolina coast. 

8, EIGHT (a) /nasswa-s/ 

(b) nusswash (Smith), nuschawas (H10) 

(c) PA /*ne?Swa- Syeka/ 'eight', of the archaic quinary 
system, and probably analogical or assimilative for t 
an earlier form during the PA period from PA root 
/*ne?ew-/ 'three', positing early PA /*ne?@wa- Syeka/. | 
If the change was analogical the source was in the 
act of counting from quinary PA /*nyi. Swa- 3yeka/ 
'seven'!, supported by Moose Cree /ni- swa: sik/, 


uD /ni- 34-3/, mD /ni-Swa-8/, and Ms /nisasok/ | 






































(Eliot nesAusuk, Cotton nésasuk), or it may have 
been caused by regressive assimilation. 


F /neSwa:Sika/, M /suasek/ for expected | 





/*ne? suasek/, O /nid3wa-sswi/ (ending analogically 


reshaped), S /nOwa- Sik@wi/ (ending analogically 
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reshaped), P (and all EA dialects) /nsasok/ from 
underlying |nahsasek| , D /xa-3/, Mh /xd-sa/. 
NINE (a) /ke-ka-ta-s/ 
(b) kekatawgh (Smith), kykeytawc (H9) 
(c) This is a descriptive system form with the quinary 
prefinal, suggesting the pseudo- PEA formation 
/*ke-kya-ta-3i/ ‘nine’ but there are no similar | 
forms in other languages except C /ke-ka-t-mita-taht/ 
'nine'. The root is /*ke-kya-t-/ found in PA 
/*ke-kya-ta/ ‘almost, nearly', F /ke-kya-ta/, C 
/ke-ka-é/, O /ke-ka-/, P /kéka /. 
TEN (a) /ka-ski-k/ 
(b) kaskeke (Smith), koske (H9) 
(c) There is a cognate in Pamlico (Pampticough cosh, 
Lawson 1709, p. 226; misprint for cosk or coshk?) 
which suggests a southeastern PEA /*ka- Skyekwi/ 
'ten' formed with the decimal system abstract final 


PA /*-yekwi/, 


























It is perhaps impossible to reconstruct the entire Proto-Algonquian number 
system with proper assurance by the strict comparative method of the neogram- 
marians without the aid of written records from antiquity. This can be attributed 
to the dying out of elements, extensive analogical changes, possibly some 
interlingual borrowing, and the fragmentation of a triadic nomenclature in the 
course of several millennia of attrition. It is probable that the quinary, decimal, 
and descriptive orders of numerals are, relatively speaking, of nearly equal 
age and reflect a social stratification among the Proto-Algonquian people in 
which each class manifested some speech differences. Diglossia is known to 
occur in some societies in which there are noble and ignoble castes, or, in 
which there is an absorbing sexual dichotomization. The latter is often based 
on a sexual division of labor and predisposing social attitudes reinforced by 
taboos, especially menstrual and pubertal customs requiring separate residence. 
The second situation would seem to correspond to the practices of the Proto- 
Algonquians, and had sociolinguistic consequences. The Proto-Algonquian 
language was not a uniform speech, and not only were there distinctions in the 


number systems, but also frequent doublets and multiple reconstructible lexical 































































































































































































































































































310 Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


items with the same meaning. One can speculate with some reason but without 
absolute proof that there were socially standardized but mutually intelligible 
differences in the speech of men and women, and possibly of children as well. 
Furthermore, it is suspected that the ancient innovations in the separate speech 
of children may account for the surviving descriptive number system. One could 
suggest too, without proof, that the quinary system represents the original 
usage of women and the decimal system that of men. Early atomization and 
widespread dispersal of the Algonquian peoples seems to have resulted in the 
disintegration of such age-sex distinctions in speech so that the descendent 
languages recorded in modern times show confused and haphazard patterns of 
retention of the number systems and other reconstructible doublets and duplicate 
lexical items. Without ancient written records full explication of Proto-Algonquian 
by the comparative method is a sanguine prospect but has serious limitations. 

A de facto archaism must persist in at least two adequately recorded descendent 
languages even to be considered as reconstructible, and then the two cognates 
may not show the requisite sound distinctions to make a satisfactory recon- 
struction. Moreover, when two or more glosses in identical semantic categories 
are reconstructed so that there is a duplication of meaning, the temporal and 


sociolinguistic relations of these contrasting reconstructions are difficult to 





determine. On the other hand, an archaism surviving in only one language of a 
stock usually cannot be identified as such by the neogrammarian method unless 
supported by internal reconstruction, and even more unfavorable, an original 
feature not persisting in any extant language is irretrievably lost. An incomplete, 
quasi-idealized syllabus, in part speculative rather than demonstrably rigorous, 
of the Proto-Algonquian number systems is epitomized below. The doublet num- 
bers for five and ten of the quinary and decimal systems are arbitrarily assigned 


since there are no obvious distinguishing criteria. 


Quinary Decimal Fused Quinary- Decimal 
1 /*nekwetwi/ /* pe- Syekwi/ 
2. /*nyi- Swi/ /*ta-pawi/ 
Bi fPREPOWIS: beeen 
4, /*3a-ka/ /*nye-wwi/ 
5. /¥*nya-Oanwi/ /* nya-nanwi/ 
6. /*nekwetwa-Syeka/ sw. wee eee eee 
7. /*nyi- 3wa- Syeka/ Feo pee Bennet es /*ta-pawa- Syeka/ 








| 
i 
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| 
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8, /*ne?Owa-Syeka/ = cee e eee eee 
9, /*8a-ka-Syeka/ /*no-lyiwi/ 
10. /*meta-tandwi/ /* meta-hewi/ 


Descriptive System 


lor 10. ("little finger'') /* pe-yakwi/ (C, Mt, all SNE) 

1 or 10. /*wi-mpatwi/ (mD, Pamlico) 

5. (full (?) hand'') /* pale-ne@ki/ (EA, uD, Powhatan) 

5. (ton one of two sides") /*napade-@wi/ (Mt, most SNE, Nanticoke) 

6. (“opposite thumb") /*ka+ma:+ihéini/ (Ml, Ps, Montauk, Powhatan) 
7. ("pointer, forefinger'') /*e@wahikani/ (F, M, Ml, Ps, Mc) 


Attention should be called to the fact that Pox /%a-ka/ and reshaped Menomini 
/sa-ke-w/ 'nine', found also in modified form in some eastern Cree dialects, 
are believed to represent original quinary four, and that these languages trans- 
ferred digital identification to the other hand. This is supported by the Ojibwa 
and Shawnee numbers for nine which, although they have analogically reshaped 
endings, provide evidence of the quinary higher numeral pattern following the 
quinary root /*3a-k-/, Ojibwa /Sa-nk-/ with unoriginal n- stop cluster as shown 


by eastern Cree and Menomini /sa-k-/. 


Word Lexicon 


It is probably impossible to disentangle all of Strachey's recordings because 
of errors in given meaning which are compounded with the difficulties that one 
encounters in interpreting his handwriting. This lexicon consequently is con- 
fined to glosses which the author believes are reasonably certain. Doubtless- 
ly additional recordings can be solved by further investigation. However, the 
following lexicon will suffice to determine the major phonological features of 
Powhatan and to ascertain the reflexes of most of the Proto-Algonquian con- 
sonant clusters. 

ll. ABOVE (a) /oskié/ 
(b) oskeitch "above'' (H2) 
(c) PA /*wedkizi/, /*wa0kiéi/ 'above, on top (of), on 
the surface of, on the outside of', F /ahkwiti/ 
(reshaped by analogy to Fox root /akw-/ 'cover'), 
C /waskit4 M /wahke-t/, O /akkit-/ as in 
/akkita-kki/ 'on the land', P /wskiti/, However, 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


ACORN 


ANT 


ARISE 


ARM 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


S /o8kizi/ does not match. The PA root is /*weokit., 
* wa0kit-/ and shows the ancient variation of /*e/ 
and /*a/. 

A common form is PA /*wa@kitaxkamikwi/ 'the 
world, the top of the ground expanse, the surface of 
the earth, the upperworld', C /waskitaskamik/, 

M /wahke-tahkamek/, P /wskitkamik”/ with 
syncope, from |waskitahkamikw|. 

/ana-skimin/ INAN, pl. /ana-skimins/ 
anaskemens "acorns" (H2), anaskimmens ''acorn" 
(H2) 

PEA /*ana-Okimini/ (?) 'acorn', cluster /*®k/ not 
proven. P /anaskimin/, pl. /anaskiminal/, Np pl. 
/anastiminas/ (Mathevet p. 37 anechemanés 
'"glands''), 

/e-rikwess/, pl. /e-rikwessak/ 

arigwessac "ants!'' (H2) 

PA /*e-likwa/ tant', (PA /*-ikw-a/ 'gnawing 
creature, rodent'), F /e-nikono-sa/ dimin. , C 
Je-yik/, pl. /e-yikwak/, M /e-nek/, O /e-niko/, 
Mi /e-likwa/, mD /e-lf{kwos/, pl. /e-likwsak/, 

P fénikass/, pl. Jénik sak/ (borrowed from some 
n-dialect since all other EA dialects have Jelik ass /). 
/pasekwi-w/ (AI) the arises, gets up from his seat'; 
/pasekwi-s/ (2 pers. sing. imper.) 'arise!, get thou 
up from your seat!! 

passaqueac “rise up! (H13) 

PA /*pasekwi-wa/ (AI) 'he arises, gets up from his 
seat', F /pasekwi-wa/, C /pasiko-w/, O /pasikwi-/, 
S /padekwi/ PA /*pasekwi-lwe/ (2 pers. sing. 
imper.) 'arise!, get thou up from your seat!', F 
/pasekwi-no/, O /pasikwi-n/, S /padekwi-lo/, 

Np /pasikwis/ (Mathevet pp. 14, 62, 114 passik8is 
"leve toy"). 


/nenesk/ 'my arm' INAN, pl. /neneskas/ 'my arms’. 
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(b) nesc "arm'! (H2), nneuscos "arms" (H2) 

(c) PA /*nene@ki/ 'my arm, hand' INAN, pl. /*nene@kali/, 
F /nenehki/, M /nene-h/, pl. /nene-hkan/, O 
/ninikk/, pl. /ninikkan/, S /nine?ki/, pl 

| /oine?kali/, uD /nnaxk/, Mh /nnisk/. 


16. ARROW (a) /ato-ns/ 'arrow'; /askwiwa-n/ 'arrow'; /assawa-n/ 

















'fletched arrow with a head' AN, pl. /assawa:nak/ 
(b) attonce "arrows" (Smith); asgweowan "arrow" (H2), 


vsquion "arrow" (H15); assaovncawk "feathers of an 











arrow" (H6), assamvnh "head of an arrow that is 
round" (H7), with miswriting of m for w. 

(c) PA /*a@wi/ 'arrow' (PA root /* aw- / 'round'), 
dimin. PA /*a8o-nsi/, C /atos/, M /ani-h/, pl. 
/ano-n/, O /anwi/, pl. /anwi-n/, S /alwi/, pl. 
/alo-li/, D /alé-ns/, P AAlos/ 'penis', but 'arrow' 
in other EA dialects. It is INAN in all languages 
except D which has pl. /al6- nsak/ 

PA /*akaxkwa/ 'blunt or round- headed arrow' 
(gender doubtful); F /akahkwi/ 'arrow', pl. 
/akahko-ni/ INAN, C /akask/ 'round- headed arrow' , 
pl. /akaskwak/ AN, P|-ahkw| in /énikahk/ 'fish- 
spear', pl. /enfkahk”ak/; Powhatan /askw-/ in 
/askwiwa-n/ seems to be a root which appears as 
the deverbal noun final /*-axkw-/ in the other lan- 
guages. It is not the same as PA /*-a-xkw-/ 'wood'. 

PA /*a?@awa-na/ 'fletched arrow, arrow with a 
stone head and feathers' AN; O /assawa:-n/, pl. 


/assawa-nak/; P /ssawan/, pl. /ssawanal/ 'stone 


Re 
hi 
t 


arrowhead(s)', /natahsawan/ 'my arrowhead! ; com- 
pare C /astawe-w/ the fletches arrows’. 
17, AWAKE (a) /amamo-w/ (AI) the awakes, wakes up'; /amamis/ 
(2 pers. sing. imper.) 'awake!, wake up!! 
(b) vmamult ''waken" (H15), aumaumec "awake" (H2) 
(c) PA /*amamwiwa/ (AI) 'he awakes, wakes up'; S 


/amamo/. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


AWL 


BAG, BASKET 


BALL 


(a) /mekwess/ ‘awl’, /omekwessem/ 'his awl'. 


(b) vmeqwussum "a stab'' (H13) 


(c) PA /*mekwehsi/ 'awl' (cluster /*hs/ not proven 


(a) 


(b) 








































Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


since there is no Menomini cognate and it could be 






J*?s/), PA /*wemekwehsemi/ this awl'; F /mekosi/, 
pl. /mekosani/, /omekosemi/ 'his awl'; O /miko:ss/, 
pl. /miko-ssan/; P /m3kohs/, pl. /mdkohsal/, 
/wamakohsem/ this awl'; mD /mak6-s/; Ms and Np 
/makws/ (Ms mukgs Eliot, Exodus 21:6, Deuteron. 
15:17; Np m&k8s, pl. mék8ssak AN, Mathevet p. 2). 
/meno-te-/'bag, basket', pl. /meno:tas/; dimin. 
/meno:te-ns/ 'small basket’. 

manote "basket"! (H10), mannottaihcaun ttmake a bas- 
ket'!; manotyens ''little baskets"! (actually sg.) 

(Smith) 

PA /%-mo-tayi/ (dependent noun) 'bag, basket, sack’; 
M /nemu:ti-h/ 'my bag' dimin., pl. /nemu:ti-hsan/, 
/omu:ti-h/ this bag'; O /nimo-te-ns/ ‘my pocket! 
dimin. (dependent noun). 

PA and only PEA form /*meno-tayi/ 'someone's 

bag; bag, basket, sack! with indefinite possessor 
prefix /*me-/ and with /m/ replaced by /n/ by 
dissimilation; M /menu-ti-h/ dimin. (from /-mu- ti-h/ 
by dissimilation as Bloomfield showed, Menomini 
Lang. 6. 84, p. 131), pl. /menu:ti-hsan/; P /mdnote/, 
pl. /mdnotal/, /nemanote/ 'my bag! with the in- 
definite prefix treated as part of the stem |menotay- | ; 
mD /mend-te:s/ 'pouch' AN dimin., pl. 

/mand: te: sak/. 

Jatow/ 'ball', /atowetowe-w/ 'cymbling, summer 
squash'. 

attowh "ball (first t not crossed) (H2), autowtaoh 
‘tear of wheat'' (H5) 

PA /*atowa/ ‘ball, mushroom' AN; M /wato:w/ 


‘ball! AN, /wa-patow/ 'mushroom! (i. e., "white 


21. 


22. 


BAST 


BEARD 
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(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


ball"); S /atowa/ 'mushroom', pl. /atowaki/; 

P /atéwsak”e/ 'jack-o' -lantern, false chanterelle' 
INAN (refers to phosphorescent mushrooms of 

genus Clitocybe), and P /at6watewan/ 'crookneck 
or winter squash' (Cucurbita moschata Duchesne) 
INAN; |atow-ahs-akway|, |atow-oetow-an|. 

PEA /* atowetowe-wa/ 'cymbling or summer 
squash' (Cucurbita maxima Duchesne) AN; P 
Jat6watewe/ 'cymbling' AN, pl. /at6watewak/. 
/wi-kepi/ 'bast, wicopy, piece of inner fibrous 
bark of linden or leatherwood' (Dirca palustris 
L.), INAN, pl. /wi-kepi-s/. 
weihkippeis "hemp" (H8), (actually pl.) 

PA /*wi-kwepyi/ 'bast, piece of inner fibrous 
bark', pl. /* wi-kwepyali/; F /wi-kopi/, pl. 
/wi-kopye-ni/; M /we-kop/, pl. /we-kopyan/; 

O /wi-kop/, pl. /wi-kopi-n/; S /wi-kopi/, pl. 
/wi-kopiwali/; P /wikapi/, pl. /wikepeyal/. 

In addition to the above meanings, in Penobscot 
the term is used also for the sapwood splints of 
the black ash employed in making baskets. This 
is INAN, however, there is an AN form as follows: 
PA /*wi-kwepya/ 'tree ring (of annual growth), 
concentric layer of wood' AN; P /wikepi/, pl. 
/wikapeyak/; but unfortunately this has not been 
recorded in other languages. 

/mi-ssetonowa-n/ 'beard' INAN, pl. 
/mi-ssetonowa:-ns/ 'facial hairs, whiskers'. 
weihsatonowans ''beard' (H2), messetonoanse 
"heard" (H10), wisetonoans '"beard'' (H15); the 
first and third examples evidently have an error of 
w for m. 

PA /*mi-?letona-kani/ 'beard'; F /mi-setona-kani/; 
M /me-?netona-kan/ AN; C /mi-hyi- stowa-n/ 
(mi-hy- 'hairy', deverbal -i-stow-, PA /*-i-?tow-/, 
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23. BEAVER 
24. BIG 

25. BIRD 
26. BITCH 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


'twhisker', and abstract noun final -a-n); O 
/mi-ssitona-kan/ The PA elements are /* mi-?1-/ 
'‘hairy', deverbal medial /*-eton-/ from dependent 
noun stem /*-eto-n-i/ 'mouth', and noun final 
/*-a-kan-i/ 'device, contrivance’. 

The Powhatan word /mi-ssetonowa:n/ 'beard! 
has the same root or initial element and the same 
medial as the PA form, but a different prefinal 
/-ow-/ and final /-a-n/ similar to the Cree term, 
as if pseudo-PEA /*mi-hletonowa-ni/ 
/po-yawe-w/ 'young beaver, pup of any fur- 


bearing mammal up to one year of age’. 


pohkeuwh "otter or rather beaver" (H11), with mis- 


hearing or miswriting of what looks like a k but 
possibly could be intended fora y. 

PA /* po-yawe:wa/ 'beaver up to one year of age, 
pup of any fur-bearing mammal'; C /po-yawe-w/; 
O /apo-yawe-/ with prothetic unoriginal vowel; 
P /peyawehso/ dimin., |poy-awe-ehs-iw|. 


/manki/ (II) ‘it is big'. 


aquintayne manggey "a great ship" (H2) 


PA root /*mank-/ 'big'; F /mak-/, /makekinwa/ 
the is big'; M /mahk-/, /mahka-hkosew/ the 
is big (as a wooden object}! ; O /mank- /, 
/mankidka-/ ‘it is big'; S /mak-/, /makiya-wi/ 
'they (INAN pl.) are big'; uD /amAnki/ ‘it is 
big', with prothetic vowel. 

/si-ssi-p/ 'bird, fowl, duck’. 

tshessip 'bird'' (H3) 

PA /*3i-?3i-pa/ (Bl46) 'duck, fowl, large bird'; 
F /Si-3i-pa/; C /si-si-p/ M /se-?sep/; O 
/3i-B3i-p/; S /3i?3i-pa/; P /ssiposs/ dimin. , 
/natahsipsem/ 'my duck, bird, fowl', stem 
jahsip-ohs|. 


/askwe-ssem/ 
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(b) vsqwausum "bitch" (H3) 
(c) PA /*e@kwe-?0emwa/ 'bitch'; C /iskwe- stim’ 
P /sk8hsomohs/ dimin. , laskwehsomw- ghs]. 
27. BLACK (a) /mahkate-we-w/ (II) 'it is black'. See COAL, 
entry 52. 














(bo) mahcatawaiuwh "black" (H3) 

(c) PA /*maxkate:-we-wi/ 'it is black'; F 
/mahkate:wa-wi/; C /mahkate:-wa:w/; M 
/mahka:te-w-/ 'black' (prenoun); O /makkate-wa-/; 
S /mkate-wa/; P /mkasewi-/ and /mehkasayi-/ 
'black' (paired prenouns), root |mahkasew-| , 
(reshaped by analogical contamination with PA 
/*maxkanSye:wi/, P /mkase/ 'coal, ember'); 

mD /mahkate-w/ 

There is some doubt about the cluster /*xk/ 
in this gloss, for Cree points to /*hk/, but Munsee 
supports /*xk/ which is the regular source of 
/nk/, and PA /*hk/ has the reflex /h/ in all 
Delaware dialects. Powhatan seems to have /sk/ 
as the reflex of /*xk/, but there are apparently 
some exceptions where /hk/ occurs. Since it can 
be shown that Strachey recorded more than one 
dialect of Powhatan it seems quite possible that 
one dialect had /sk/ as the reflex of /*xk/ and 
the other /hk/ Possible borrowing in one or 
more languages may account for some of the dis- 
crepancies. 

For the alternation of /*a-/: /*e-/, leveled 
out in Fox, Cree, Ojibwa, and Shawnee see 
Bloomfield (1946; Section 35, p. 98). 

28, BLOOD (a) /mesk/ 'blood'. 

(b) miskc "heart" (HI10); misunderstanding for 'blood', 

(c) PA /*meckwi/ 'blood' (B125); F /meskwi/; C 
/mihkoh/, /nimihk/ 'my blood'; Mt /mohk/; 

M /mehki-h/; O /miskwi/; S /mskwi/, mD 
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29. 


30. 


31. 


BLOW 


BLOW NOSE 


BOAT 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/mohk/; Nr /maskwi/ (Roger Williams mishque, 
msqui "blood''). 

/nepo-ta-tamen/ 'I blow (on) it’. 

nepotatamen "to blow anything" (H3) 

PA /*nepo-ta-ta/ 'I blow it', /*po-ta-tamwa/ 
the blows it! (TI absolute); F /nepo-ta-ta/ 'I 
blow on it, I make a fire’, /po-ta-tamwa/ 'he 
makes a fire, blows on it'; C /po-ta- tam/ 'he 
blows it': M /po-tawew/ 'he builds a fire’; O 
/nipo-ta-ta-n/ 'I blow (on) it! from PA TI-ob- 
jective /*nepo-ta-ta-ni/; S /nipo-ta-ta/ 'I blow 
on it': P /napotawataman/ 'I blow on it', /pdtawe/ 
(AI) 'he blows, he (snake, cat) hisses’. 

The simplex root is PA /*po-t-/ 'blow, hiss' 
but some languages (Menomini and Penobscot) 
use the extended root or marked allomorph 
/* po: taw-/. 

/saniko-w/ the blows his nose, sneezes', 
zanekoue "sneeze"! (H16) 

PA /* sanikwiwa/ 'he blows his nose'; M 
/sane-ko-w/; P /sdniko/, /nesaniki/ 'I blow my 
nose'. Since Ojibwa has /s/ rather than /8/ in 
a similar form, /*s/is preferred to /* 5/ in the 
reconstruction. 

/messo-t/ 'boat, ship, large watercraft’, pl. 
/messo-tas/ 

mushowt 'ship'"' (H7), mussawutuc "ship" (H13), 
(actually pl.) 

PA /*me?8o0-3i/ 'boat, large watercraft', pl. 
/*me?0o0-@ali/, with root PA /*me?0-/ 'big, 
great' (B146); C /misto-t/; Mi /misso-li/ with 
/\/ from /*®/ analogically restored for reflex of 
expected /*5/ by analogy to the plural form, pl. 
/misso-la/; Ms /masson/ (Eliot and Mayhew 


mishoon, mushoon, pl. mushoonash "boats", 











32. 


33; 


34, 


BONE 


BOW 


BOWEL 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


John 6:23); Nr (Cowesit) /masson/ (Roger Williams 


mishodn "canoe, boat''), 


The dependent noun stem and noun final PA 
/*-0-0-/ 'boat' shows that in the PEA-A lan- 
guages (Powhatan, Narragansett, and Massachusee) 
the partial phonemic merger of syllable final /*-1, 
*.0/to /*-8/ or its reflexes did not affect 
derivational morphemes, but only inflectional 
suffixes and particle endings. 

/waskan/ 'bone', 

wuskan "bone" (H3), wauscan "bone!!! (HI15) 

PA /*waOkani/ 'bone', pl. /*wa0kanali/; F 
/ahkani/, pl. /ahkanani/, C /oskan/; M /ohka-n/, 
pl. /ohka-nan/, /neto-hkanem/ 'my bone'; O 
/okkan/, pl. /okkanan/; S /w?kani/; WA /wskan/; 
uD /xkan/, mD /waxkan/; Ms /waskan/, (Eliot 
wuskon John 19:36, wuskonash pl. Psalm 34:20). 
/ahta-p/ 'bow', 

attawp (Smith), auhtab (H3), hawtoppe 'bow'' (H7) 
PA /*a?ta-pya/ 'bow' AN, from PA root /*a?t-/ 
‘placed in position, set in place’, and noun final 
/*-a-py-/'cord, string'; C /ahéa-piy/ reshaped 
for expected /*asta-piy/ as shown by Montagnais, 
and with diminutive symbolism of /é/ for /t/ but 

AN in all dialects; Mt /aSta-piy/ AN, pl. 
/aséa-pi-t/: P Atapi/, pl. Atapeyak/, /notahtapi/ 
'my bow!', /watahtapeyal/ 'his bow', stem 
laht-apiy|; uD /hata-p-i/ AN. 

/otakes/ 'his bowel', pl. /otakesi-s/ 'his bowels’, 
otakeisheheis ''guts of anything'' (H7) 

PA /*-@akeSyi/ 'bowel, entrail, gut, intestine’ 
INAN dependent noun, pl. /*-@akeSyali/; PA 
/*weGakeSyi/ 'his bowel'; F /onake3i/ this 
bowel', pl. /onakeSye-ni/; C /otakisiy/, pl. 
/otakisiya,7 M /ona-kes/, pl. /ona-kesyan/; 
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35. BOWL 


36, BOWSTRING 


37, BOY 


38, BREAD 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


O /onakis/, pl. /onakisi-n/; P /wadlakasi/, pl. 
/walakasayal/, dependent stem |-lakesiy| . 
/ora:kan/ 'bowl, dish’. 

ouracan ''dish'' (H5) 

PA /*wela-kani/ 'bowl, dish' (Bl25, Lang. 1:145, 
/*ula-kani/); F /ana-kani/, pl. /ana-kanani/: 
C /oya:kan/ INAN; M /ona-kan/; O /ona-kan/, 
pl. fona-kanan/ S /ola-ka/, pl. /ola-kana/; 

P /wdlakan/ 'bowl' (not 'dish'), pl. /Awalékanak/ 
AN. 

/a-pi-s/ 'bowstrings', INAN pl. 


aupeis ''bowstring" (H3), auppes "bowstring'! (H2) 


PA /*a?%a-pyi/ 'bowstring' INAN; O /atééa-p/, 
pl. /aééa-pi-n/ One wonders whether Strachey 
did not miss an initial syllable since PA /*-a-py-/ 
does not seem to appear as a root elsewhere. See 
BOW, entry 33. 

/oska:-pe-ss/ 

vscapess "boy'! (H3) 

PA /* weSka-pe-wehsa/ 'young ceremonial 
attendant, boy attending a chief!; M /oska-pe-wes/, 
pl. /oska- pe-wehsak/; O /o3ka-pe-wiss/ Note 
contraction of /*-e-we-/to /e-/ in Powhatan. 
/apo-n/ 'bread' INAN, pl. /apo-ns, apo-nas/ 
‘loaves of bread!'. 

apones "bread" (H2), appoans (H3), apetawh poan 
"broil or toast bread" (H3), ponas "bread" (pl. ) 
(Smith) 

PA /* apwa-na/ 'roast of corn bread' AN, PA 
/*apwa-ni/ 'roast of meat, roasted haunch'; 

(F /apo-ne-wa/ 'he makes a roast for him'); C 
/apwa-n/ 'roast of meat! INAN; M /apuan/ AN 
'roast of corn bread', INAN 'roast of meat, roasted 
haunch'; P /apan/ 'loaf of bread, corn bread! 


AN, pl. /a€panak/ 'loaves of bread', dimin. AN 
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/apanis/ ‘biscuit, cake', pl. /apanisak/. 

39, BREAST (a) /oto-ss/ 'her breast!, dependent noun, INAN. 

(b) otaus "woman's breast" (HI16) 

(c) PA /*-to-h3a/ 'breast, teat, udder! AN dependent 
noun, PA /*weto-hSali/ ther breast, teat'; C 
/mito:to-s/ ‘someone's breast, udder’ AN de- 
pendent noun, /nito-to-sim/ 'my breast’; Mt 
/oto-to-Sim/ ther breast', /nito-to-3im/ 'my 
breast': M Ao- to-hs-/ 'teat'! in /to-to- hsapoh/ 
jest word for 'milk', labeled foreign by Bloomfield 
(Menom. Lang. 1962, 14. 39, p. 232); O /to-to-83/, 
pl. /Ato-to-83ak/ AN,- but independent noun, 
/oto-to-88an/ ther breast’. 

Cree and Ojibwa have rebuilt the form with 
intercalated /t/ following the pronominal prefixes, 
and treated the original third person dependent 
noun as the remainder of the stem, Ojibwa going 
one step further than Cree and making a new inde- 
pendent root in /t-/, The Menomini term is 
probably a loan from Ojibwa. The Powhatan form 
seems to be the archaic one. 

40, BRIAR (a) /ka-wins/ 'briar, bramble’ INAN, pl. /ka-winsas/ 
(b) cawindgus "bramble or briar’ (H3), (actually pl.) 
(c) PA /*ka-+winSyi/ 'bramble, briar, bur' INAN, 

but PA /*ka-win3ya/ 'spine, thorn' AN; S /ka-wi/ 
'thorn' AN, pl. /ka-wi-ki/, /ka-wi-8i/ 'briar 

plant or stalk' INAN; P /kawisi/ AN ‘spine, thorn', 
but INAN ‘bramble, briar, bur', pl. /kawisayak/ 
'thorns', /kawiseyal/ 'brambles, briars'; mD 
/ka-winsi/ 'thorn' AN. 

41, BROOM (a) /éi-kkahikan/, pl. /éi-kkahikanas/ 

(b) tshekehicannous "broom'' (H3), (actually pl.) 

(c) PEA /*&i-kehkahikani/ 'broom'; P /éikkaéhikan/; 
PA has /*%i-katahikani/; M /ée-katahekan/; 

O /éi-kata?ikan/; S /éi-kathika/ 
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42. BROTHER 


43, BRUSH 


44, CANOE 


45, CAPSIZE 


46. CHESTNUT 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(b) 
(c) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/ni-mat/ 'my brother’ (man speaking), /ki-mat/ 
'thy brother'. 

nemat 'brother'! (H3), kemotte (H8) 

PA /*-i+mata/ 'brother', dependent noun, man 
speaking, /*ni-mata/ 'my brother'; M /ne-mat/ 
'my brother’ (man speaking), pl. /ne-matak/; 

mD /ni-mat/ 'my brother' (man speaking); Ms 
/nimat/ (Eliot nemat ''my brother", wematoh "his 
brother", First Chron. 1:19). 

/nepawahama/ (AI formed from an objectless TI) 

'I do brushing’. 

vnepawahamma "brush!" (H3) 

PA /*pawahamwa/ (TI absolute) 'he brushes it off, 
knocks it off by instrument'; M /pawa-ham/; PA 
/*nepawaha:ni/ (TI objective) 'I brush or knock it 
off by instrument'; M /nepa:wahan/; O /nipawa?a-n/, 
/akwinten/ INAN 

acquintan (Smith), aquintayne "canoe, boat" {H2), 
aqintan "boat" (H3), aqueintan "canoe" (H4) 

PEA /*akwintenwi/ 'canoe'; P Jak iton/, pl. 
Jak itanol/, Compare PA /*akwinte-wi/ ‘it 
floats' (II). 

/kotapeska-w/ ‘he capsizes, upsets ina boat, he 
keels or tips over'. 

cotappesseaw "overset or a boat to turn keel up" 
(Hll). Note error of ss for sk. 

PA /*kweOapeska-wa/ (AI) 'he capsizes, upsets, 
keels over, tips over in a boat or canoe’; © 
/kotapiska:-w/; O /konapiska-/. 

There is also PA /*ko-@ka-we-wa/ with the 
same meaning; F /ko-hka-we-wa/; M /ko-hkawew/; 
P /késkawe/. 

/a-pimin/, pl. /a-pimins/ 'chestnuts', INAN 
opemens "chestnuts" (H11) 


PEA /*wa-pimini/ 'chestnut'; P (and all EA 
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dialects) /wépimin/ 'chestnut', pl. /wapiminal/ 
INAN. This term occurs in Fox and Menomini 
with the meaning 'maize' and in some Ojibwa 
dialects with the meaning 'apple'. Compare 
mD /wa-pim/ 'chestnut'. 

47, CHILD (a) /neni-ta-n/ 'my child’. 

(b) nechaan "child" (H4) 

(c) PA /*-ni-éya-na/ 'child, offspring', dependent 
noun, /*neni-éya:na/ 'my child' (Bl46 gives 
only the dimin. PA /*neni-éya-nehsa/); F 
/neni-éa-nesa/, ‘my child', /oni-éa-nesani/ 
this child'; M /neni-Zianeh/; O /nini-éa-niss/; 
S Y/nini-ta-na/, /oni-Ea-nali/ ‘his child'; P 
/n3niéan/, /woniéanal/ ‘his child'; uD /nni-é-a-n/ 
'my daughter’ with semantic change; Mh 
/oni-%a-n/, /wni-éa-nan/ this child’. 

48, CHINQUAPIN (a) /€i- h@i-nkwe-min/ INAN, pl. /éi-h@i-nkwe-mins/, 
(Castanea pumila [L] Miller), i.e. , "prickly 
eye berry''. 

(b) chichiquamins "kind of grain to eat'' (H4), 
chechinquamins "nut like a small acorn, good 
meat"! (HII), chechinquamins "like a very small 
acorn" and "growing on little trees, husked like a 
chestnut" (Smith) 

(c) Pseudo-PEA /*%i-héi-nkwe-mini/, from root PA 
/*®%i-?t-/ ‘jab, prick', C /éi-st-/, M /ée-?t-/, 
O /éi-tt-/, and medial PA /*-i-nkwe--/ 'eye', 
F /-i-kwe--/, M /-e-hkwe--/, O /-i-nkwe--/, 
P /-ikwe-/, and PA final /*-min-i/ ‘berry, grain, 
fruit, drupe’. 

49. CLAW (a) /mehkas/ 'someone's claw, nail, hoof! AN; 
/nehkas/ 'my nail', pl. /nehkasi-k/ 
(b) mekouse "nail of fingers or toes" (H10) 
(c) PA /*-Ska3ya/ 'claw, nail’ AN dependent noun; 


PA /*neska3ya/ 'my nail'; F /neskasi/, pl. 





324 Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 








/neskaSye-ki/, C Y/niskasiy/, pl. /niskasiyak/ 
M /neska-s/, pl. Wneska-syak/% O /nidkan3/, 





pl. /niskan3i-k/ with unoriginal nasal cluster; 
S “/neskaSa/, pl. /nesSka3e-ki/ However, 
Eastern Algonquian for obscure reasons reflects 
a different archetype. 

PEA /*-xkaSya/, /*nexkaSya/ 'my nail': P 
/nkasi/, pl. /nkAseyak/; uD /nhik-a3/; Ms 
/nehkas/ (Eliot wuhkasoh "his nail(s)', Deuteron. 
21:12). 

50. CLAY (a) /asi-skiw/ 'clay, mud', 
(b) assesquewh ''clay they make pipes of" (H2) 
(c) PA /*aSyeSkiwi/ 'clay, mud'; F /adiskiwi/ 


/asiski7, P /asosko/, but /asdésko/ 'it is muddy', 
Jasoskiw| . 
51. CLOUD (a) /a-rahkwat/, pl. /a-rahkwatas/ 'clouds', 

(bo) arrokoth ''sky'"! (H2), arrahgwotuwss ''clouds'! (H4) 

(c) PA /*a-laxkwatwi/ (II) 'it is a cloud, it is cloudy'; 
F /nekwa-nahkwatwi/ 'it is overcast, the clouds 
lie low'; C /yikwaskwan/ 'it is overcast’, as in 
F from PA root /*lekw-/ 'bury, cover under! (F 
/nekw-/, C /yikw-/, O Mikw-/, S /lekw- /); 
M /a-nahkwat/ (II) 'there is a cloud', also noun 
'cloud', pl. /a-nahkwaton/; O /nikwakkwat/ 'the 
sky is buried in clouds, it is overcast', /a-nakkwat/ 
'cloud', pl. /a-nakkwato-n/; Mi /a-lahkwatwi/ 
'it is cloudy'; Ps /alohkat/ ‘it is cloudy'. 

The primary PA form appears to be /* waxkwiwi/ 

'cloud'; C /waskow/, pl. Awaskowa/; northern 
O /wahkwi/ 'cloud' (Rogers 1963, p. 154); Cheyenne 
/wo?e/; from which is derived the prevalent de- 
verbal PA /*-axkw-/ 'cloud, sky'; F panes /: 
C /-askw-/; M /-ahkw-/ (see Bl. 1962, Menomini 
Lang. 18.149); O /akkw-/7 
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Some languages however reflect initial short 
vowel forms followed by the variant PA /*-exkw-/ 
‘cloud, sky'; F /menehkwatwi/ 'cloud', pl. 
/menehkwato-ni/; S /men?kwatwi/ 'sky'; Mi 
/alihkwatwi/ 'cloud', pl. /alihkwatwa/; Arapaho 
/néno?/ 'sky'; P /alohk/ 'evening or night 
cloud', pl. /Alohkal/, beside /ahsohk/ 'daytime 
cloud', pl. /Ahsohkal/, (II) /Ahsohkat/ 'it is 
cloudy’. 

52. COAL (a) /mahkate-s/ 'coal, ember'. See BLACK, entry 27. 
(ob) mahcateis "coal of fire'! (H6) 
(c) PEA /*maxkate-wi/ 'coal, ember'; mD /mahkate-w/ 

This is a formative of PA /* maxkate-we-wi/ 'it 
is black! for which see entry 27. However, the 
two common terms for 'coal, ember, charcoal! 
formed from separate roots for 'black' are as 
follows: 

PA /*maxkanSye-wi/ 'coal, ember, charcoal’; 
M /mahka-hsiw/; P /mkase/, pl. /mkasal/, 
Imahkasay-}, dimin. /mkases/ 'small ember or 
live coal', /mkasehs/ ‘charcoal, old or dead 
ember' (compare P /mkasess/ 'crow'); Ms 
/mahkasa/, (Eliot mahkohsaash "coals" Psalm 
18:8). The noun final is PA /*-an3ye-w-i/ 
‘cinder, coal' which is found also in the following 
form. 

PA /*kaxkanSye-wi/ or /*kaxken3ye-wi/ ‘coal, 
ember, charcoal'; F /kahkeSe-wi/; C /kaskase-w/; 
O /kakkanie-/ (also dialectic variants /akkakkanie- /, 
/kakkide-/). The root is PA /*kaxk-/ 'black', 
found inC /kaskite-wa-w/ (beside C /mahkate- wa- w/) 
‘it is black'; P (coastal dialect) /kahkakohs/ 
‘crow'. 

53. COAT (a) /meskote-/'coat, matchcoat, robe, jerkin, mantle 

of fur', pl. /meskotas/% Probably a dependent noun, 
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54, 


55. 


CODFISH 


COME 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


‘someone's coat’. 

mautchkoot "coat, jerkin, doublet" (H4), 
matchkote "stag skin" (H10), matchcores (mis- 
print for matchcotas?) ''skins or garments" (Smith). 
Strachey's recording was probably influenced by 
the English loan matchcoat, perhaps a Chesapeake 
trade jargon term. At least match coate is re- 
corded as early as 1638 in the Maryland Archives 
(IV, 30, 1) Ojibwa /matiko-te-/ 'petticoat, 
skirt' is not related and not the source of English 
matchcoat as has been often stated. 

PA /*-@ko@ayi/ 'coat, jerkin, mantle or robe of 
fur', dependent noun; C /-skota-kay/ reshaped 
(?); M /-hkoney-/ 'robe' (Bl. 1962, Menomini 
Lang. 18.168); O /-kkonay-/ 'robe' as in O 
/wikkonaye:/ 'he has a robe', /okkona-ss/ ‘his 
blanket, robe; peel of fruit', /nikkona-ss/ 'my 
blanket, robe'. 

/ota- kome-k/ 

vttacomaik "codfish" (H4) 

Pseudo- PEA /*we@a-kwame:-kwa/ ‘evening fish', 
as if from PA /*weOa-kw-/ 'evening' and 
/*-ame-kw-a/ 'fish'. 

/nepya:m/'Icome!, /nepya-m se-p/ 'I will 
come tomorrow', /ota kepya-m/ 'you (sing.) come 
here'!, /pe-w/ 'he comes', /oski-pe-w/ ‘he 
comes quickly!’ (AI indicative). 

/pya-k/ 'come ye!', /oski-pya-k/ 'come ye 
quickly!'! (2 person pl. AI imper. ) 

/pya-é/ 'let him come', /na-ntake- pya-é/ 
‘if only he would come, would that he come! (3 
person sg. injunctive). See ONLY, entry 144, 

/pe:to-w/ the brings' (objectless-TI indicative). 
neihpYahm sab "I will come tomorrow" (H8), 


vske-pewh ''come quickly" (H4), ota-cp¥am 











56. 
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COME FROM 
THERE 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


‘come again or we will come again'' (H4) 

pyak "'come, being spoken from afar off to one" 
(H4), vske-pYak "come quickly" (H4) 

naantucah pyautch ''come again" (H4) 

patow "bring again" (H3) 

PA root /*py-/, (AI) /*pya:-/, extended root 

/*pye-t-/ ‘hither! (Bl46). Some languages (for 
example Penobscot) use only the extended root 

form. 

PA /*nepya/ 'I come'; F /nepya/; M /nepiam/ 
S /nipiya/; uD /mpa/, mD /mpa-m/; Mh /mpa/ 
Ms Y“/nepeyam/, (Eliot nuppeam, nuppeyam John 
5:43, 9:39, 10:10, 12:46). 

PA /*pye-wa/ 'he comes! (B146); F /pye:-wa/; 
M /pi-w/; S /piye-wa/; Mi /pi-wa/; D /pe-w/; 
Mh /paw/; Ms and Np /peyaw/, (Eliot peyau 
John 11:20, 28, 38; peyaog "they come’ John 11: 
48, 20:3; Np pia80c "they come’! Mathevet p. 65). 

PA /*pya-kwa/ 'come ye!' (2 person pl, AI 
imper.); F /pya-ko/ S /piya-ko/; Np /peyakwa/, 
(Mathevet piang 8a tvenez icy!"'" p. 19). 

PA /*pya-éye/ 'let him come' (3 person sg. 
injunctive); F /pya-te/ 

PA /*pye-ta-wa/ the brings it' (TI indicative); 
F /pye-to-wa/ reshaped; C /pe-ta-w/; M 
/pi-ta-w/ S /piye-to/ 

/ta-n nowa-m/ 'Where does he come from?', 
/ta-n kenowa-m/ 'From where do you come?', 
/ni-r nenowa-m/ 'I come from there’, 

hear nowwam 'I have been"! (H7), tan nowaam 
Where have you been?'' (H15) (with omission of 
pronominal prefix) . 

PA /*nowawemwa/ and /*wemwa/ the comes from 
there! is an irregular and polymorphic verb, and 


with the irregular contraction of /*-awe-/ to 
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57. COPPER (1) (a) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/*-a-+-/ and /*-0--/ (for which see Bl. 1946, 
Section 19, p. 92), there are /*nowa-mwa/ and 
/*nowo-mwa/ as early contracted forms. Com- 
pare F /nowi-wa/ 'he goes outside’. 

From contracted PA /*nowa-mwa/ derives 
Powhatan /nowa-m/ the comes from there’. 

From PA /*wemwa/ are D /wem/; Ms /om/, 
(Eliot oom "he comes out" Acts 28:3); Np /om/, 
(Mathevet 8m "il vient de" p. 18); PA /*wemwaki/ 
'they come from there', D /mo-k/, Ms and Np 
/omak/, (Mathevet 8mak p.18); PA /*neweme/ 
'I come from there', D /no-m/, and Ms and Np 
/nom/, (Mathevet n8m "je viens de" pp. 18, 21). 

From PA /*nowo-mwa/ by contraction is 8 
/no-mwa/ the comes from there’, but in the first 
person sg. 8S /nimo-me/ 'I come from there' is 
formed by dissimilation for expected Shawnee 
/*nino-me/ However, the Shawnee subjunctive 
forms are from the short PA form /*wemwa/ and 
not /*nowawemwa/. Thus there is S /we-meya/ 
‘where I come from' and /we-meki/ 'where he 
came from'. 

/osa-wa-ss/ ‘brass, copper', 

osawas "brass" (H3) 

Pseudo-PA /*wesa-wa-n@akwi/, reflected in 
northern PEA as /*wi-sa-wa-n@akwi/ 'copper' 
(see YELLOW, entry 251); P /wisdwahlak / 
‘copper, brass', |wisaw-ahl-akw|. The medial 
and final PA /*-a-n0-/ ‘flint, ore, mineral, 
unsmelted metal' is the deverbal of PA /*ma-n0-/ 
'chert, flint! found in PA /*ma-nOehsi/ 'flint 
knife! (F /ma-tesi/, pl. /ma-tesani/; S 
/ma-ne?0i/, pl. /ma-n?@ali/; mD /mahlos/; 
compare P /mahsihpsk / ‘chert, flint', 
|mahsihpeskw| with /hs/ for /hl/ before /i/ 
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as a residue of the alternation /*0/:/*3/). PA 
/*-a-n0-/ is foundas O /-a-n-/, P |-ahl-|, 
and Powhatan /-a-ss-/, usually appearing with . 
the abstract noun final /*-akw-i/. Thus, PA 
/*-a-nOakw-i/ ‘flint, mineral, unsmelted metal, 

-ore', and in modern times 'metal'; appears in 
Ojibwa as /-a-nakw/ (O /pi-wa-nak/ 'flint', 
pl. /pi-wa-nako-k/), and Eastern and Western 
Abenaki as |-ahlakw| (P /wapahlak’/ 'silver' 5 
/alenahlak” / ‘iron'), The PA cluster /*n@/ has 
the reflexes F A/, O “n/, P /hl/, mD /hl/, 
and Powhatan /ss/. 

Omission of the abstract noun final /*-akw-i/ 
in concurrent forms is not unusual in the Eastern 
Algonquian languages, found in Powhatan /-a-ss/ 
from PA /*-a-n@-akwi/. Another example is 
PEA /*-0-@Oakw-i/ 'watercraft! and PA /*-0-0-/ 
beside /*-0-8i/ ‘boat’ found in P /ssanol/ 
'raft' and /mosolak” / 'moosehide coracle'. 

58. COPPER (2) (a) /matassen/ 'copper'. 

(b) matassun "copper' (H4), mattassin 'tcopper" 
(Smith) 

(c) Pseudo-PEA, from pseudo-PA /*matwa?senyi/ from 
PA root /*matw-/ 'uneven, jagged', and deverbal 
/*-a?seny-i/ 'stone'. Compare mD /matasen/ 
'pipe', perhaps originally a pipe of native copper 
or some other uneven ore or stone. 

PA /*matw-/ ‘uneven, irregular, jagged' is 
found in P, C, and S; P /métahposk”/ 'jagged 
rock, meteorite', /mateken/ 'hide, skin'; C 
/mata-téa-w/ ‘it is uneven ground', /maée-kin/ 
‘leather (for a tent)', Cree everywhere replacing 
/*mat(w)-/ with /maé-/ which is homophonous 
with /maé-/ 'bad'; S /mate-wa-mi/ 'it is a 


rough river' (S permits cluster /Atw/ however). 















































































































































































































































































































































60. 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


(AI) /no-ssassom/ 'I cough', /ossassomo- w/ 
"he coughs' , 

nussacom "bite" (H3), nussuccum ''cough" (H4) 
PA root /*weh@a?@w-/ 'cough', PA 

/*weh@a? O0wemwiwa/'he coughs'; C /ostastotam/ 
"he coughs', by regressive assimilation for 
expected /*ohtastotam/; O /ossassotam/; M 
/ohne:?nomow/ with the same final as Powhatan, 
and the ancient variation /e/ and /a/. 
/kawassan/ ‘cover, bottom skin of bed’. 
cawassan "covering to lay upon out'' (H4) 
Pseudo-PA /*kawah@ani/, derived from PA root 
/*kaw-/ 'lie prostrate! (Bl46), medial PA /*-ah0-/ 
trobe, pelt, skin' (F /-as-/, C /-aht-/, M 
/-ahn-/, S /-a?0-/, P /-ahs-/, mD /-ax-/), 
and abstract noun final /*-an-i/ 

The medial /*-ah@-/ is well attested in F 
/wa:pasaya/ 'white robe'; M /aska-hniy/ 
'trawhide';: mD /askxay/ 'rawhide'; P /walahsewe/ 
"the is well clothed, robed'. The noun root is the 
same. 

PA /*ahOaya/ AN 'robe, ‘pelt, hide, skin'; 

F /asayi-hi/ dimin. 'buckskin'; C /ahtay/ 
'skin', pl. /ahtayak/; S /a?@aya/ AN; mD /xay/; 
Mh /xay/, /ntaxay/ 'my hide, skin'. 
/ta-tasse-w/ (II) 'it is cracked, torn, split'. 


tatumsew "a crack or (it is) cracked'' (H4), with 


m as a writing error for s (2); tuttasewh "rent 


or torn" (H12) 

PA root /*@a-0-/ ‘crack, rift, channel, crevice, 
fissure'; C /ta-t-/; S /la-1-/ P /mal-Z and 
extended root /nala-/ which can be considered 
a marked allomorph; Powhatan /ta-t-/ Sup- 
porting forms are found in C /ta-tase-ka-w/ 


'there is a crack, fissure', /ta-tapayiw/ ‘it 











62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
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CRUSH 


CUT 


CUT HAIR 


DANCE 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


rends, tears', /ta-tapitam/ the rips, tears it': 

S /la-lekwe-we/ 'he is ruptured', /la-lo? pe?Se/ 
"he has his ear lobes slit'; P /néliken/ “it is 

split, grooved', /nalaéewan/ 'the current flows 

in a channel, crevice', /nalapeke/ 'the water 
forms a channel’. 

/osekohamen/ or /osekwahamen/ (TI) 'he crushes 
it by tool or instrument'. 

vshuccohomen "beat corn into meal'' (H3), 
vssequahamun "smooth" (H13), vssequahamufi 

"rub a thing" (H13) 

PA /*3ekwahamwa/ (TI absolute) the crushes it 

by tool or instrument';.C /sikoham/ or /sikwaham/. 
Root PA /*Sekw-/ 'crush', C /sikw-/ O /Sikw-/ 
as in O /nisiko3tikwane: Ska: / 'I crush his head', 
/osikopito-n/ 'he crumbles it'; P /sakw-ask-/ 
usually with postradical /-osk-/. 

/neki-skama-w/ 'I bite him through’. 

nekiskemuw ''cut any thing" (H5) 

PA /*neki- 3kama-wa/ 'I bite, gnaw him through! 
(TA); F /neki-3kama-wa/, C /niki-skama-w/, 

M /neke-skamaw/, O /niki- 3kama-/. 
/nemo-nsa-w/ (TA) 'I cut his hair', /kKemo-nsa-w/ 
'you (sg. ) cut his hair', /mo-nsa-kan/ 'scissors, 
shears'. 

nummundgaw, cummundguw "cut the hair of a man's 
head" (H5), moundgsacah "shears' (H13) 

PA /*nemo-niwa-wa/ (TA) 'I cut his hair'; C 
/nimo-swa-w/; M /nemu-hsa-w/ O /nimo-niwa-/: 
P /ndmosa/. 

Pseudo- PA /*mo-n3wa-kani/ 'scissors, shears'; 
C /mo-swa-kan/; M /mo-hsokan/ or /mu- hswakan/; 
O /mo-n3wa-kan/ 

/kenteke-w/ (AI) 'he dances', 


kantekau ''dance' (H9), kantikantie ''sing and 
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dance" (H9), the latter probably a jargon term. 
(c) PEA /*kenteke-wa/ (AI) 'he dances'; D 
/kantke-w/. The AI final is PA /*-eke- -wa/ ‘dance: 
as in PA /*pemeke-wa/ 'he dances along, by'; 
F /pemeke-wa/, P /pdmake/. 
66. DEAF (a) /kake-pehte-w/ (AI) 'he is deaf". ] 





(b) cappetaw ''deaf" (H5), (first syllable probably 





missed by Strachey). 

(c) PA /*kakye-pehte-wa/ (AI) 'he is deaf', derived 
from PA root /*kakye:p-/ 'impair, obstruct’ and 
/*-eht-/ 'ear'; C /kake-pihte-w/; M 
/kaki- pehtew/. Other languages compound the 
same root with PA /*-eh5-/ 'ear'. 

PA /*kakye-+pehse-wa/ 'he is deaf'; F 
/kekye-pede-wa/; O /kaki-pisse-/; 8 
/kake: pe? se/; P /kakepse/, |kakepahse| . 
67. DOE (a) /no-nse-s/ 'doe, matron, female with young'. 

(b) noungas ''doe'' (H5), noungass "wife! (H15) 

(c) PA /*no-n’ye-swa/ 'doe, matron, female 
quadruped with young' , derived from PA root 
/*no-nsye:-/ 'have offspring, young! and the 
deverbal noun final PA /*-osw-a/ 'quadruped! 
from PA noun /*mo-swa/ 'moose!' with vowel 
shortening in the deverbal as usual; O /no-nge-s/ | 


‘doe, mare, female of moose, deer, elk, bison, 





caribou', pl. /no-n3e-sok/; mD /no-nse-w/ 'doe 





with young! without the deverbal final. Compare 





S /no-3eSkata/ 'female with young, doe, matron’. 
Compare PA /*no-n3ye-?8emwa/ 'bitch with 
young! (PA deverbal noun final /*-a?0emw-a/ 


'dog'); C /no-se-stim/; M /nu-hsi-?nem/; 

















O /no-nge-ssim/ 
68. DOG (a) /atemoss/ 
(b) attemoys "dog'' (H2), attemous "dog'' (H5) 
(c) PA /*a@emwa/ 'dog! (Bl25, Lang. 1:142); 
































69. 


70. 


71, 


DUNG 


DUST 


EAGLE 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Kickapoo /anemwa/; F /anemo-ha/ dimin.; C 
/atim/; M /ane-m/; Ms /anam/, (Eliot anum 

"dog" Proverbs 26:11; anumwog "dogs" Exodus 

22:31). From this are derived a number of diminutives, 
Algonquian diminutives in general requiring further 
study. 

PA /*a®emwehia/ 'little dog': O /animos3/, 
Powhatan /atemoss/. 

PA /*a®emwensa/ ‘little dog'; O /animo-ns/, 
P /alamoss/ The diminutive is PA /*-ens-/, 

O /-ins/(see Bl. Eastern Ojibwa 11.58 where O 
/-ins/ and secondary /-e-ns/ after stems ending 
in /-w/ show vowel lengthening), P /-oss/ 
/mo-wi-é/ INAN, 

moich "turd" (H14) 

PA /*mo-wi-éyi/ or /*mo-wi/ INAN, 'dung, 
manure'; F /mo-wi-ti/, /nemo-wi-@i/ 'my dung’: 
O /mo:/, /nimo-wan/ pl. 'my droppings'; S$ 
/mo-wi/, pl. /mo-wali/; mD /mowi/; Ms 
/mowi/. There also is another PA term. 

PA /*mye-yi/ 'piece of dung, dropping', pl. 
/*mye-yali/; C /me-yi/, pl. /me-yah/; M 
/mi-h/, pl. /mi-yan/ 

/penkwi/ 'dust, ashes! INAN. 

pungwe 'tashes'' (H2), pagguy "ashes" (Hil) 

PA /*penkwi/ 'dust, ashes, powder! INAN; F 
/pekwi/; C /pihko/; M /pehki-h/; O /pinkwi/ 

S /pekwi/; Mi /pinkwi/; P /pak”/; mD /ponkw/: 

Np /pekwi/, (Mathevet peg8i''cendre" p. 57). 
/a-patane-w/ ‘adult bald eagle', pl. /a-patane-wak/ 


opatenaiok "eagle!' (H5), (actually pl.) 


PA /*wa-pa@anye-wa/ 'tadult bald eagle' (iie., 
"white tail’); S /wa-palanye/, /wa-palanye?6i/ 
dimin.; mD /wa:- palane-w/; uD /o-p-alaniye/ 


Compare S /mskwalanye/ 'red-tailed hawk or buteo!. 
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The derivation is PA root /*wa-p-/ 'white' , 
and the PA medial /*-a@®any-/ ‘bird's tail'. The 
latter is a deverbal from the following dependent 
noun stem: 

PA /*-a@anyi/ 'bird tail’, PA /*wa®anyi/ ‘his 
(bird's) tail’ INAN; C /wataniy, (/otaniy/ in 
some dialects); M /wana-n/, pl. /wana-nyan/ 


P /walanass/ ‘his (bird's) tail' dimin.; Ms 





/wanani/, (Eliot wananeyeuash "their tails", 
Revelations 9:19). 
72. EAR (a) /mehtawak/ ‘someone's ear, an ear', /wehtawak/ 
this ear’, /wehtawakos/ ‘his ears’, 
(b) meihtawk "ear of a man" (H5), weihtaws "ears 
. of a hare or any other beast'' (H5), metawke 'ears'!' 
(H10) 
(c) PA /*-htawakayi/, PEA /*-htawakwi/ 'ear' INAN 











dependent noun; PA /*wehtawakayi/ ‘his ear', 

F /ohtawakayi/, C /ohtawakay/, M /ohta-wak/, 
O /ottawak/; PEA /*wehtawakwi/, P /wtawak”/ 
(pl. /wtaéwakol/), Mh /wtawakw/, Ms /wihtawak/ 





(Eliot wehtauog "his ear'' Proverbs 18:15). 
73. EARTHWORK (a) /me-nesk/ 'earthwork, intrenchment'. 
(bo) manausk "little stone" (H14) 
(c) PA /*mye-ne@ki/ 'earthwork, intrenchment' ; 


C /me-nisk/; M /mi-nehk-/ in /mi-nehke- hkan/ 








‘graveyard'; uD /me-naxk/ 'fort'; Nr /omansk/ ‘his 
fort! (Roger Williams aumansk ''fort''; error for ''his 


fort'')} Ms /mansk/ or /manask/ (Eliot mansk 





"stronghold", oomanskash "his strongholds" 
Psalm 89:40; Mayhew manushk "stronghold", 
oomonushkumash "his strongholds'' Psalm 89:40). 


74, EAT (a) /mi-tasso-w/ (AI) 'he eats', /nemi-ti-n/ (TI) 





‘leat it!, /mi-@i-s/'eat (thou) it!' (2 person 





sg. imper.), /mi-@i-hkas/'eat (thou) it then!' 


(2 person sg. delayed imperative). 




































































75, 


EGG 
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(b) All (H5) meches "eat'', nummechyn "I will eat"! 
(error for 'I eat it, I will eat it), meihtussuw 
‘eat with me! (error for "he eats"), mechecusk 
"I'll eat by and by" (error for "eat thou it then, 
eat thou it by and by’'), 

(c) PA /*mi-tyehswiwa/ the eats', C /mi.Ziso-w/, 
M /me-tehsow/; but PEA /*mi-tahswiwa/ (AI) 
the eats', P /mitso/ or archaistic style (used 
in formal speeches and myths) /mitahso/: mD 
/mi-tso/. 

PA /*nemi-éyeni/ (TI) 'I eat itt: C /nimi- Zin/ 
(/mi-tiw/ the eats it'); M /neme-éen/ (/mi-&éwah/ 
'he eats it'); O /nimi-tin/; P /ndmizin/; mD 
/nami- éi-n/. 


PA /*mi-tyilwe/ (2 person sg. TI imperative); 


F /mi-ino/; C /mi-ziy/; M /me-%eh/; O /mi-zin/: 


S /mi-&i-lo/; P /mii/; mD /mf.%i-1/ ‘eat thou 
it! 

The second person singular TI delayed or future 
imperative of Powhatan seems to have the suffixed 
inflection /-ehkas/, Cree /-ihkan/ (Swampy 
Cree form, generalized ?), and Ojibwa /-ikkan/ 

PA /*mi-éyehkalwe/ ‘eat thou it by and by, 
later'; O /mi-tikkan/; Powhatan /mi. Zi-hkas/, 

(a) /wa-w/ 'egg', /owa-w/ ‘his egg' INAN. 

(b) wouwh "egg! (H5), owaugh "'egg'' (Hil) 

(c) PA /*wa-wani/ 'egg', pl. /*wa-wanali/: F 
/owa:-wani/ 'egg', pl. /owa-wanani/ with 
prothetic vowel; C /wa-wi/, pl. /wa-wa/: Mt 
/wa-w/, pl. /Awa-waé/ AN; M /wa-wan/, pl 
/wa-wanon/; O /wa-wan/, pl. /wa-wano-n/: 

S /owa-wi/, pl. /owa-wali/ with prothetic vowel; 
Mi /wa-wi/, pl. /wa-wa/; P (and all EA dialects) 
/wawan/, pl. /wawanal/; mD /wa-hw/, pl. 
/wa-+hwal/ and /wé-hwalal/; eastern SNE 
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‘anguages spoken to the east of the Blackstone 
River have the morphophonemic form |wawan-| 

(Ms, Eliot w66u, pl. wéanash, Cotton wou, pl. 
wowanash); Np and Pq/wam/, pl. Np /wamanas/, 
Pq /wamans/ (Mathevet p. 23, 8am, pl. 8amanes; 
Prince and Speck 1904, Amer. Anthropol. 6. 44, 





wa’mtnsh "eggs'') (Nipmuck-Pocumtuck and 
Mohegan- Pequot, both western SNE languages, 
have morphophonemic |waman-| with /*w/ 
replaced by /m/ by dissimilation, and retain final 
Ja/ from PA /*n/ which supports PA /*wa-wani/, 
since PA /*@/ and /*1/ fall together to Np /1/ 
and Pq /y/ respectively; in all SNE languages 
the singular of nouns with final syllables of short 
vowel plus sonorant regularly undergo apocope); 
Mh /wa-wan/, pl. /wa-wanan/. 

Michelson (1935, IJAL 8. 134) and Goddard (1965, 
IJAL 31. 219) have attempted reconstructions of this 
form, both rather opaquely. 

In some languages singular forms are short 


innovations and all such languages seem to 





fall into either a northern tier (C, Mt, and Algonkin) 






























































or into a southern tier (S, Mi, D, and Powhatan), 
suggesting that this modification was not histori- 
cally connected but represented two parallel 
developments which resulted from the same con- 
ditioning factor. The source of the modification 


seems to be analogical contamination with PA 





/*wa:+hkwa/ ‘fish egg, frog egg' (see ROE in 
this lexicon). In fact, the Munsee form /wa- hw/ 
is the exact phonological correspondent of 
/*wa-hkwa/ in which D /h/ is the reflex of 


PA /*hk/, and one dialect of Munsee went on to 















































restructure the plural form as /wé- hwalal/ in a 


manner similar to the SNE languages. 
























































76, 


77. 


ELBOW 


ENTER 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Menomini and Ojibwa analogically reshaped 
the stem PA /*wa-wan-/ to /wa-wanw-/, but 
otherwise all the central tier of languages, in- 
cluding conservative Fox, Menomini, Ojibwa, 
all Abenaki dialects, Mahican, and all SNE lan- 
guages are in agreement and point to /* wa: wani/ 
as the original lexeme. The shortened singular 
forms in the SNE languages are, of course, de- 
ceptive, but result from an apocope unrelated to 
the process of analogy to PA /*wa-hkwa/ 'fish or 
frog egg'. Itis noteworthy too that all Abenaki 
dialects and the I-dialect (Np) of the SNE group 
which regularly have /1/ for PA /*@/ and /*1/ 
uniformly attest PA /*wa-wan-/ and not /wa:wal-/. 
Borrowing from an n-dialect in this area, on the 
other hand, is relatively isolated as in the case 
of P /énik”ass/ ‘ant! for expected /élik”ass/ 
which actually occurs in some Abenaki dialects 
(Caniba, etc. ). Furthermore, collateral forms, 
for example P /m&nawane/ the gathers, collects 
eggs' with deverbal /-awan-/, support the 
original cast of the morpheme with (n/, 
/mi.:skwan/ 'someone's elbow'. 
meisquan ''elbow'! (H5) 

PEA /*-yeSkwana/ 'elbow' » AN dependent noun; 
PEA /*wyeskwana/ 'elbow'; P /wsskan/, pl. 
/wasskvanak/: uD /wi- skon/, pl. /wi-skonak/; 
Ms /wisk/ (Eliot weesk). In PA the presumed 
cluster /*3k/ is discrepant. 

/pi-ntike-s/ ‘come (thou) in!! (2 person sg. AI 
imperative), /pi-ntike-w/ ‘he enters'. 

peintikec "come in" (H4) 

PA /*pi- ntwike.wa/ 'he enters a dwelling' (B146) 
AI; F /pi-tike-wa/; C /pi-htoke-w/; M 
/pi-htikew/; O /pi-ntike-/: P /pitike/. 
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78. 


79. 


EXTINGUISH 


FIRE 


EYE 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


PA /*pi-ntwike-lwe/ 'come (thou) in!" (2 
person sg. Al imper.); F /pi-tike-no/; C /pi-htoke.y/ 
O /pi-ntike-n/; Mi /pi-ntiki-lo/; P hitike/, 
/a-htawe-hass po-kete-w/ 'put out the fire!' (2 
person sg. TI imperative), /ota-hte-hamen/ the 
extinguishes it (fire, flame)! (TI). 
otawiaac bocetew "fire is out'’ (H6), vtahtahamun 
"put out a candle" (H12) 

PA /¥a-?te-hamwa/ or /*a-?tawe-hamwa/ 'he 
extinguishes it (fire, flame) by instrument or tool! 

(TI absolute); C /a-stawe-ham/ M /a-?teham/; 

O /ota-tte-?a-n/ (TI objective). PA /*a-?te-hanlwe/ 
or /*a-?tawe-hanlwe/ 'put it (fire) out!" (2 person 
sg. imper. TI); C /a-stawe-hah/; M /a-?tehah/; 

O /a-tte-?an/ Some languages (M, O) reflect the 
root /*a-?t(e-)-/ ‘extinguish fire' but others (C) 
follow this with the postradical /*-awe.-/ which 

is identical with the final /*-awe--wa/ 'make fire’. 
Powhatan apparently has both types, or perhaps 

the two forms reflect a dialect difference within 
Powhatan. The root with and without postradical 

is manifest in other forms also. 

PA /a-?te-wi/ or /*a-?tawe-wi/ (II) ‘it (fire) 
goes out, is extinguished'; C /a-stawe-w/; M 
Ja-?tew/: O /a-tte-/; 8S Sa?te/. 

PA /*a.?te.Skamwa/ or /*a-?tawe- 3kamwa/ 
the extinguishes it (fire) by foot, he extinguishes 
fire by stepping on it'; (TI absolute in C and M, 

TI objective in O); C /a-stawe-skam/; M 
/a-?te-skam/; O /ota:-tte- Ska-n/, 

/meski-nsek/ 'someone's eye’, pl. /meski- nsekwas/ 
'eyes', /neski-nsek/ 'my eye' (dependent noun 
INAN). 


muskiendguk "eye'! (H5), muskiendgues ''eyes" 


(H5), muskins "eyes" (H10) 
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(c) PA /*-8ki-n3ekwi/ 'eye' INAN dependent noun 
(B146); PA /*neski-nSekwi/ 'my eye'; F 
/neski-8ekwi/; C /niski-sik/ and /miski-sik/ 
‘someone's eye'; M /neske-hsek/; O /niski-nik/: 
S /n?5ki-Sekwi/; uD /méskinkw/; Mh /nski-skw/, 
pl. /nski-skwan/; Ms /naskisak/ (Eliot nuskesuk). 








This has been reshaped (by dissimilation ?) in all 
| Abenaki dialects, P /nsisak“/, pl. /nsisakol/, 
| 80. FATHER (a) /no-ss/ 'my father', /ko-ss/'thy father', (not 
attested but expected) /o-ssah/ ‘his father'. 
(b) nows "father" (H6), kowse "father" (H8) 
(c) PA /*-0-h®8a/ 'father' (dependent noun), /*no-h0a/ 
'my father', PA /*o-h@ali/ 'his father' (B125, Lang. 
1.152); F /no-sa/ 'my father', /o-sani/ ‘his 
father'; C /no-hta-wiy/, /o-hta-wiya/ with 
reshaped ending; M /no-hne?/, /o-hnan/ O 
/no:ss/, /o-ssan/; S /no?@a/, /o?@ali/; mD 
/no-x/, /6-xwal/; Mh /no-x/, /6-xan/. 
81. FEATHER (a) /mi-kwan/ ‘quill, long feather' AN, pl. /mi-kwanak/: 
| /opi- we: / 'short feather, plume, down feather, 
bristle' AN, pl. /opi- wak/ 
(b) meqwanoc "long feather" (H6), ahpewk ''feathers" 
(H6), (both are pl. forms). 
(c) PA /*mi-kwana/ 'quill, long feather', pl. 
| /*mi- kwanaki/ AN in all languages; F /mi-kona/, 
pl. /mi-konaki/; C /mi-kwan/; M /me-kon/: 
O /mi-kwan/, pl. /mi-kwanak/; S /mi-kona/, pl. 
/mi-konaki/; Ms /mikwan/ (Eliot and Mayhew 
ummégunoh "his feathers"! Psalm 91:4, 139:9); mD 
/mi- kwan/. 
PA /*wepi-waya/ 'plume, down or short feather, 
bristle', AN in all languages except C and O where 
| INAN; F /opi-waya/, pl. /opi-wayaki/; C /opi- way/: 
} M /ape-we-way/ reshaped, compare /ope- wana: sken/ 


INAN 'plant down'; O /opi-way/ ‘bristle, hair of 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


FEED, GIVE 
FOOD TO 


FIRE 


FISH 


FISH- HOOK 


(a) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
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fur', pl. /opi-wayan/; Mi /pi-wia/ 'feather' , 
pl. /pi-wiaki/. 

/ketassames/ 'I feed thee, I give you (sg.) food' , 
(not attested but expected) /netassama:w/ 'T feed 
him, give him food’. 

cuttassamais "beggar'' (H3) 

PA /*ketah3ameGe/ 'I feed thee, I give you food! 
(TA): F /keta3amene/; C /kitasamitin/; M 
/keta-hsamen/; O /kitaSSamin/; S /kitSamele/ 
with syncope of the first vowel of the TA stem 
/xahsam-/; P /ketahsamol/; Ms /katassamoas/, 
(Eliot and Mayhew kuttassamush Psalm 145:15). 

PA /*netahSama-wa/ (TA) 'I feed him'; F 
/netazama-wa/; C /nitasama-w/; M /neta-hsamaw/; 
O /nitadsama:/; S /nitSama/; P /natahsama/. 
/po-kete-w/ ‘fire’. 
pokatawer ''fire'! (Smith), boketawgh ''fire"’ (H2), 
bocuttaow, bocetew (H6), boketaw (Hll), bocataoh 
(H14) 

PEA /*po-kete-wi/ 'firet; Mc /pb-ktew/ 'fire'; 
uD /pd-ktay/ 'firebrand', dimin. /p6-kte-s/; 

WA /pokwata/ ‘firebrand! (evidently analogically 
reshaped on the model of WA /skwota/ ‘fire’ ); 

PA II reflexive /*-ete-wi/ 'by heat’ (B146). 
/name:-ss/ 'fish', pl. /name: ssak/ 

noughmass "fish" (Smith), nammais "fish" (H6), 
namaske, nameche "fish of any kind" (HI11) 

PA /*name-?sa/ 'fish' (Bl25, Lang. 1. 142): F 
/name-sa/; C /name-s/ 'fish' (about James Bay), 
‘small lake sturgeon' elsewhere; M /name-?s/; 
O /name:-/ 'sturgeon', pl /name-wak/; S 
/name?0a/; P /namehs/; D (all dialects) /namé: s/; 
Mh /namas/: Ms /namas/, (Eliot namohsog 
"fishes"! Exodus 7:18, 7:21). 

/mekohkan/ 
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(b) mowhkokan ''fish-hook'! (HI10) 
(c) PA /*mekeckani/ 'fish-hook'; Mt /miéihkin/; 
O /mikiskan/, pl. /mikiskanan/; P /m3kihkan/, 
, 4 pl. /mokfhkanal/ Initial /*me-/ is the indefinite 














possessor prefix. 


The Powhatan form /mekohkan/ has been analogi- 





cally reshaped, as has the Menomini form /kohka:n/ 
‘ 'fish-hook' without the indefinite possessor prefix, 
i by analogy to PA /*koxke-wa/ 'he angles, he 
fishes with a hook, he sets hooks for fish'; C 
4 /koske:-w/ (also C /koskane-ya: piy/ 'fishing 
; line'; M /kohke-w/; O /-kokke-/in /ota-tikokke:/ 
oa "he fishes with a hook', /ota-éikokkan/ 'fishing 
i line with a hook'. 
There is another Algonquian term: PA /*weétékwani/ 
'fish-hook'; Ms /ohkwan-a3/, (Eliot ukquonash 
"fishhooks'! Amos 4:2); .Nr /ohkwan/ (Roger 
Williams hoquatn "hook", pl. hoquatinash); M 
/koékuan/ 'hook', analogical for expected 
/*oékuan/ (M /kohke-w/ the angles, fishes with 
a hook'); uD /h6k-9-n/ 'hook'. 
; 86. FLOUNDER (a) /ki-skess/ (?) 
(b) keiskis "plaice" (H12) 
(c) The PAroot is /*ki-3k-/ 'remove part, cut off'; 
F /ki-8k-/, C /ki-sk-/, M /ke-sk-/, O /ki-3k-/, 
S /kidk-/. 
87, FLY (a) /awe-sse-w/ (Al) the flies’. 
(b) awassew ''to fly" (H6) 
(c) PEA /*awe-hle-wa/ the flies' (PA /*-?le-wa/ 
'fly', Bl25, Lang. 1.149); P /Awehle/ 'hawk'; 
mD /awéhle-w/ 'thawk'; Ms /awassaw/, (Eliot 
pl. owdhshaog "hawks'! Deuteron. 14:15), 
88. FOAM (a) /pi-hte-w/ 'foam, froth'. 
(b) peihteah ''froth" (H6), peihtaSh "scum" (H13) 
(c) PA /*pi-?te-wi/ 'foam, froth'; F /pi-hte-wi/: 
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C /pi-ste-w/, M /pe-?tew/; O /pi-tte-/; S 
/pi?te/; P /pihte/; Ms /pihtaw/, (Eliot pehteau). 
89. FOOT (a) /mesit/ 'someone's foot', pl /mesitas/, /nesit/ 
'my foot’. 
(b) messets "feet by a general name" (H6), messeate 
"foot" (H10) 
(c) PA /*-siéi/ 'foot' INAN dependent noun, pl. 





/%-sitali/, /*nesiti/ 'my foot', pl. /*nesitali/ 
(B146); C /nisit/, /nisita/; M /nese-t/, /nese-tan/, 
© Y/nisit/, /nisitan/; S /nieizi/, /niditali/; P 
/ndsit/, /nd3sital/; Ms /nesit/, (Eliot nusseet 





"my foot'! Psalm 94:18). 

90. FRIEND (a) /ni-ta-p/ probably a jargon term for proper 
/ni-ta-pe-w/ ‘my fellow man, my friend', pl. 
/ni-ta-pe-wak/, given correctly by Strachey at 
(H8) and by Smith. 

(b) netab "friend" (H6), netab, netapewk 'friend" (H8), 
netap ''my dear friend" (H10), netab "word of 
greeting'' (H15), netoppew "friend" (Smith) 

(c) PEA /* ni-ta-pe-wa/ 'my fellow man, my friend’; 
formed from the PA dependent or pseudo- root /* -i+t-/ 


(see Bl Lang. 17.292-297; Bl46 Sec. 100, p. 119) 





'fellow!, and PA /*-a-pe-w-a/ 'male, man'; 
P /nitape/; Ms and Nr /nitap/, (Nr nétop "my 
friend'' Williams). 

91. FROST (a) /takwaskwat/ (II) 'there is glazed frost on the 
ground or snow’. 


(b) tacqwacat 'frost' (H6), (error for tacqwacqwat). 





(c) PA /*takwaskwatwi/ (II) 'there is glazed frost or 
ice on the ground or snow'; M medial /-askw-/ 


tice, frost' in M /pi- wana: ski?tan/ 'there is ice 











floating in the water' (see M. Lang. 15. 317); O 






























































/kaskwe-we-/ 'there is glazed frost on the ground! 
(Baraga p. 118 gives kaskwe-we- which is taken as 


an error); Mi /Atakwahkatwi/ 'it is frosting, there 
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is frost', by dissimilation for expected 
/*takwahkwatwi/, and PA /*8k/ regularly gives 
/nk/ in Miami; P Adk“ ask“ at/ ‘there is a crust 
of ice on the snow or ground'. Compare Ms 
/takwaten/, (Eliot togquodtin "it is frozen" 

Job 38:20). 


The root is PA /*takw-/ 'among or between 














two particulars, together'; plus the medial PA 
/*-adkw-/ ‘frost, ice' deverbal of root PA 


/*kaskw-/; and the II final PA /*-atwi/ ‘state, 














condition’. 
92. FULL OF FOOD (a) /ki-spo-w/ the is full of food', /neki-sp/ 'I 
am full’. 

(b) geispuu "to be full (H6), negeisp "I am full! 
(H6) 

(c) PA /*ki-Spwiwa/ 'he is full of food, he has his 
fill of food'; C /ki-spo-w/ uD /ki-spo/. The 
root PA /*ki-3-/ 'complete, finish' is com- 
pounded without connective /*-i-/ to the final 
PA /*-hpwi-/ 'eat'. 

In F /ki- hpote-wa/ 'his belly is full' and M 
/ke-hpow/ 'he suffers from indigestion’ the 
/h/ has been analogically restored. 

93. FUR (a) /wi-ssakan/ ‘hair of fur', pl. /wi-ssakanas/ 
'fur'. 

(b wessacanoc "fur of raccoon" (H6), weisacannac 
"skin or fur of a hare" (H13) 

(c) PEA /*wi-h@akani/ ‘hair of fur', pl. /*wi- h@akanali/ 
'fur'; Ms /wissakanas/, (Eliot weshaganash 
"hairs" Exodus 25:4), from the following: 

PA /*wi-?@ayi/ ‘body hair, hair of fur', pl. 
/*wi-?0ayali/ 'fur'; S /wi?@aya/ 'body hair’, 
pl. /wi?@ayali/ ‘body hairs, fur'; uD /wi-xa/ 
‘body hair! AN, pl. /wi-xak/ M /we.?/ 
‘single hair of fur or body hair' INAN, pl. 
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/we-?nan/, and M /we:-?sekan/ 'furs', 











/we-?nasikwan/ 'fur coat' have the first vowel 
modified by analogy to M /we:-ne?/ this single 
hair of head'. The latter represents: 

PA /*-i-0e?3i/ 'single hair of head' INAN 
dependent noun, pl. /*-i-@e7?@ali/ 'head hairs’: 


PA /*mi-@e?Oali/ pl. 'human head hair, some- 





one's head hairs', F /mi-nesani/, M /me-ne?nan/, 


PA first person possessed plural /*ni-0e?6ali/ 





'my head hair'; F /ni-nesani/; M /ne-ne?nan/; 
O /ni-nississan/ dimin.; S /ni-le?@a/, sg. 
/ni-le?6i/, 
94, GILL (a) /oski-k/ or /weski-k/ 'gill' INAN, pl. 
/oski- kwas/ or /weski-kwas/ 'gills', really 
‘this (fish's) gills'. 
(b) woskeqwas "gills of a sturgeon or any other fish!" 


(H7) 























(c) PA /*wecki- kwi/ ‘his (fish's) gill' INAN de- 
pendent noun; C /ohki-k/; M /ohke.-k/, pl. 
/ohke-kon/. 
95.  GNAT (a) /penkwess/ 'gnat' dimin. 




















(bo) poengwus ''gnat'' (H7) 
(c) PA /*penkweh3a/ dimin. of /* penkwa/ 'buffalo 





gnat' or 'black fly' (genus Similium), not the 
'sand fly' (genus Phlebotomus); C /pihkos/; 
M /pehko-hseh/ with supra-added dimin. ; 
O /pinkos3s/, pl. /pinkossak/ mD /ponkwos/. 
96. GO OFF (a) /nema-éa-/'I go away, go off'; /kema-ta-/ 'you 

(sg.) go away'; /ma-téi-w/ the starts off, goes 
away'. 

(b) nummacha "I will go home''! (H7, H8 and HI16), 
cumacha ' Will you go home?" 

(c) PA /*ma-tyi-wa/ the goes away, starts off' 
(B125, Lang. 1. 144); /*nema-tya/ 'I go away, 
start off'; F /nema-tya/ M /nema- éiam/; 
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O /nima-éa-/; P /ndmati/: mD /nomé- cis, 








Powhatan has analogic /-a-/ like Ojibwa. The 
alternation is /*ya-/: /*yi-/ before /*w/. 
97.  GOOSE (1) (a) /a-piki-ra-hk/ 'snow goose! (genus Chen). 
(b) opykerough ''brant, a fowl like a goose" (HI1) 
(c) PEA /*wa.-piki-la- hkwa/ 'snow goose': P 
/wapikilahk”/, |wap-i-kil- ahkw] . 
98. GOOSE (2) (a) /kaha-k/ 'Canada goose! (Branta canadensis L), 
pl. /Kaha- kak/ 
(bo) kahaugoc "goose! (H7), actually pl.; kahauge 





"goose!' (H9) 

(c) This term, probably onomatopoetic from the bird's 
call, was used from North Carolina to southern 
New England. Compare uD /kha-k/, pl. 
/kha:kak/; Np (Mathevet p. 46, kank, pl. kankak 
"outarde" ), 

99. GOURD (a) /pe-me-sk/ 'gourd'. 
(b) pamyack ''gourd' (H11) 
(c) PA /*pe-me-@kwi/(?)'gourd': M deverbal 
































/-e-mehkw-/ 'pulp, gourd' (see M. Lang. 18, 157), 
as in M /wi-ne-mehkwan/ INAN 'squash' , 
/aski-mehkwan/ 'watermelon'. 

100. GROUNDNUT (a) /ohpen/ 'groundnut, Indian potato, tuber! AN 
(Apios americana), pl. /ohpenak/. 

(b) ouhpunnauk ''groundnut'' (H7), (actually pl.). 

(c) PA /*wexpenya/ 'groundnut' AN, pl. /*wexpenyaki/; 
F /ahpenya/, pl. /ahpenye-ki/; M /ohpen/, pl. 
/ohpe-nyak/; O /oppin/, pl. /oppini:k/, 

/nito- ppini-mak/ 'my potatoes';: S /o?penya/, 
pl. /o?penye-ki/, /no?penye-ma/ 'my potatoes’; 
uD /hépeni-s/dimin.; P /ppan/, pl. /pp3nak/, 











/ndtahpenak/ 'my groundnuts', /netdhpenimak/ 
‘my testicles'. 
101. GULL (a) /kaya:hkwess/ ‘herring gull' dimin. 
(b) coiahgwus "gull" (H7) 
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(c) PA /*kaya: 3kwa/, /*keya: 8kwa/ ‘herring gull' 


which reflects the ancient variation of Leal: [*e/; 





F /akaya: 3kwa/ with prothetic vowel; © /kiya: sk/; 
Mt /tiya:-8kw/; O /kaya:Sk/; Mi /kiya:hkwa/ 

in which Mi /hk/ is the regular reflex of [%* 3k/. 
This term was analogically reshaped in PEA and 
separately in some individual noneastern languages 
after the PA period by analogy to other bird names 

in /*-a-hkw-a/. For example, there are PA 
/*weteéya:hkwa/ 'crane' (genus Grus, two 
species); F /oteta-hkwa/; C Jotiéa-hk/; Mt 
Jotiéa- hkw/ ‘great blue heron' with semantic 
change, since out of range of cranes; M./ote: Giah/, 


pl. /ote-tiahkok/; O Jotita-kk/; and PEA 


























/* wa: piki- la: hkwa/ ‘snow goose! (genus Chen). 
PEA /*kaya:hkwa/ ‘herring gull'; Powhatan 
/kaya: hkw-/; Chowan /kaya:hk/, (John White, 














Roanoke Island 1585, kaiauk "gull''), pre-Abenaki 
and one EA dialect (Sokoki- Pequaket ?) /kayahk /, 
(Rasles ms. p. 23 kaiatk8); P /kahk/, pl. 
/kahk ak/ with contraction /-aya-/ > [mes 
|kayahkw|. The same analogical change is found 
in M /kaya:h/, pl. /kaya:hkok/; § /kaya? ko-0a/ 
dimin. 


102. GUM (a) /pekiw/ 'gum, resin, pitch'. 

















(b) pickewh ''gum that issueth out of a certain tree 
called the Virginia maple" (H7), pickuts "gum 
we hold balsam" (H12) 

(c) PA /*pekiwa/ 'gum, pitch, resin’, AN in all 
languages; F /pekiwa/; C /pikiw/; M /peke-w/; 


O /pikiw/; P /pdko/, pl. /pakowak/, |pakiw]; 






































Np /pato/, (Mathevet pech8 'gomme'" p. 22); 
Ms /psto/, (Mayhew pittu "wax" Psalm 68:2). 
PA /*k/ before /*i/ and /*e-/ is fronted to 


alveolar /t/ in the eastern group of SNE dialects 



































103. 


104. 


HAIR 


HAND 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


spoken to the east of the Blackstone River, but in 
the western SNE languages including those spoken 
on Long Island this sound change proceeded 
further and was both fronted and affricated to /¢/. 
However, there are some irregularities, for ex- 
ample, Ms /ahtihkanot/ 'in the field' (Eliot 
ohteakonit First Chron. 1:46), P Jahkihkanok] , 
and Ms /ahkihtaw/ ‘the plants him' TA absolute 
(Eliot ohketeau Isaiah 44:14), and Ms /wito/ 
"house! (Eliot wetu) and /wik/'his house! (Eliot 
week, Mayhew wék John 4:53). The latter is PA 
/*wi-ki/ 'his house, dwelling'; F /owi-ki/, C 
/wi-ki/, M /we-k/, Ms /wik/. 
/ni-tess/ 'my single hair of head'. See FUR. 
netesse "hair of the head!" (H7) 
PA /*-i-8e?3i/ 'single hair of head' INAN de- 
pendent noun, pl. /*-i-8e?Oali/, PA /*ni-0e? 5i/ 
'my single hair of head'; M /ne-ne?/, pl. 
/ne-ne?nan/; O /ni-nissis/; S /ni-le?ei/, 

Compare PA /*wi-3i/ this head', F /owi- 3i/, 
M /we-s/, S /wi-3i/. 
/metent/ 'a hand, someone's hand', /netené/ 
'my hand', /otené/ 'his hand', pl. /otenéi-s/ 
"his hands’. 
meihtinge "a hand" (H7), metenge ''a hand" (H10), 
ohtindge "claw of a crab'"' (H4) (i.e. 'his hand’), 
oteingeis "feet of a hawk" (H6), (i.e. 'his hands'). 
PA /*-@enéyi/ 'hand, finger! INAN dependent 
noun, pl. /*-@enéyali/; (B125, Lang. 1. 145, 
/*-@3enéye--/ ‘hand, finger' later corrected to 
/*-8enty-/); PA /*weOentyi/ this hand'; C 
/otihtiy/; O /oning/, pl. /oningi-n/; P 
/waletifZ, PA /*meSentyi/ 'someone's hand', 
C /mitzihtziy/. 

PA /*neQenéyi/ 'my hand'; C /mitihtiy/ 
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105. 


HAVE 
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© /nininz/, pl. /nininei-n/; § /nileti/ ‘my 
finger', pl. /niletali/, and $ /nileta/ 'my 
hand', pl. /nilete-ki/; P /ndleti/ ‘my finger’, 
pl. /ndleteyal/. . 
/netayi-n/ (TI) 'I have it’, /netayi: wa: w/ (TA) 
‘TL have him', /mata netayi: wa: w/ (TA) 'I do not 
have him', /netayi-na/ (TI, INAN pl. object) 

'T have them'. 

netainwh "have"! (H7), natayhough ''I have it" 
(Hil) error for ''I have him", maita natiayyough 
"ZT have it not" (H1O), error for "I do not have him", 
ntayeina 'I have it not'! (H10), error for "I have 
them" (INAN pl.) 

PA /*netayi: wa wa/ (TA) 'I have him'; C 
/nitaya:wa-w/; O /nitaya: wa: /; P /ndtayewa/, 
|netayiwa] ; Powhatan /netayi- wa: w/. 

The Proto-Algonquian alternation /*ya-/ + fyi: / 
pefore /*w/ has been leveled out in Cree and 
Ojibwa. For other examples of the alternation see 
GO OFF (entry 96) and SHARP (entry 182). 

pa /*netaya-ni/ (TI, class 3) 'I have it'; 

c /nitaya-n/; O /nitaya:n/; P /natayin/; 
Powhatan /netayi: n/. Penobscot and Powhatan 
have stabilized the alternation, analogically 
extending the alternant /*yi-/ before other 
sonorants besides Jew/, 

The theoretical simplex root PA /*ay-/ 'be 
there, exist, abide, remain, stay' appears only 
as the extended root PA /*xaya--/, and this 
assumes also the form of a TI stem in identity, 
forming TI verbs by the direct addition of the TI 
inflectional suffix /x-en-/. A TA stem is 
formed by appending the TA final /*-w-/ to the 


extended root, rendering with alternation the TA 


stem /*ayi-w-/ which is then followed by a TA 
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inflection. Thus the TA absolute form is PA 
/*ayi-we-wa/ 'he has him'; C /aya-we-w/ 


with the alternation leveled out; O /otaya-wa-n/ 











in TA objective form. Both transitive stems entail 

















some change of meaning to 'have there, possess, 
remain in possession’, illustrated in the forms 


above. 





It should be noted that in Fox and Menomini 


the extended root PA /*aya--/ modified by 





stabilization of the alternation (as in Penobscot 





and Powhatan), has been further reshaped as F 


/awi--/ and M /a-we-/, perhaps by analogical 























contamination with the PA root /*aw-/ and its 





extended form /*awe--/ 'use'; F /awe-wa/ 'he 
uses him'; M /awe-w/'he uses him' and M 
/a-w/ the uses it!; O /otawa-n/ the uses him'; 
P /awe-/. 

Intransitive stems (AI and II) also are projected 
from the extended PA root /*aya--/ by directly 
appending, subject to alternation, the intransitive 
endings, as is shown in the following: 

PA /*ayi-wa/ (AI) 'he exists, is there, he 
abides, remains, stays'; F /awi-wa/; C /aya-w/ 
with alternation leveled out; M /a-wew/ ‘the is 
so-and-so'; O /aya-/ with analogic /a-/ as in 
O /ma-éa:/ the starts off, goes away', al- 
though some O dialects (Baraga's) have /awi-/ 
which may be a loan from Fox; P /ayo/, jayiw]. 

PA /*ayi-wi/ (II) 'it exists, is there, it re- 
mains'; C /aya-w/ with alternation leveled out; 
M /a-wew/ 'it is so-and-so, such-and-such'; 
O faya-/; P Sayo/, jayiw|. Only Penobscot 
distinguishes the AI and II forms, reflecting the 
original contrast of /*ayi-wa/: /*ayi-wi/ by 


accent differentiation. 
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106. HEAR (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

107. HERON (a) 


(b) 
(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


There is also PA /*aya-mekatwi/ (II) ‘it 
exists, remains', formed by adding the II final 
/*-mekatwi/ to either AI or II stems; F 
/awi-mekatwi/; M /a-wemakat/ 'it is so-and-so’: 
O /aya-makat/. 

/neno-ntamen/ (TI) 'I hear it'; /mata neno-ntamen/ 
'I do not hear it'. See SEE, entry 178. 

nownuntamen "hear'' (H8), mata nownontamen 
"not to hear" (H8) 

PA /*no-ntamwa/ the hears it' (Bl46); PA 
/*neno-nta/ 'I hear it' (TI absolute), F 

/neno:ta/; PA /*neno-nta-ni/ 'I hear it' (TI 
objective), M /neno-hta-n/, O Y/nino-nta-n/ 

PEA /*neno-ntameni/ 'I hear it', P /nandtamoan/, 
Powhatan /neno-ntamen/. 

/assak/ 'great blue heron' (genus Ardea); 
/wa:passak/ 'great white heron' (also genus 
Ardea), or perhaps and less likely the 'egret' 
(genus Casmerodius)., 

The great white heron formerly occurred north 
to Chesapeake Bay, but is now confined to 
southern Florida. 
ussac ''crane' (H4), wopussouc "swan" (H14) 
PA /* 8a? Sakiwa/ 'great blue heron' (genus 
Ardea); C (Swampy Cree only) /sasakiw/, M 
/sa-?sakew/ (Menomini Lang. has /sa:?sakew/ 
at 14.154, 368 and 20.15, but only /sa?sakiw/ 
uniformly appears several times in the Menomini 
Texts, pp. 494-496, which is certainly phonemic 
/sa-?sakew/); O /SaSSaki/, pl. /Sa3Sakiwak/: 
Ms /sassat/, (Eliot sassadt ''crane' Isaiah 
38:14); Powhatan /assak/. For PA /*k/ > Ms 
/t/ see under GUM, entry 102. 

PA /*wa-pa?Sakiwa/ ‘great white heron’, 


perhaps ‘egret! also; M /wa-pahsa-ke-w/ 
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'white heron' (personal name, with foreign /hs/ 














for standard Menomini /?s/, and with error of 





the last vowel ?); Powhatan /wa-passak/ 
Strachey's meaning 'swant is certainly wrong. 
108 HIGH (a) /aspe-w/ (II) 'it is high’ 
(b) uspeuwh "above! (H2) 
(c) PA /*eSpe-wi/ (II)'it is high'; (Bl125, Lang. 1.150 








gives root PA /*i&p-/ 'above, high', revised to 


/*e3p-/ Bl46, Sections 8, 101); C /ispa-w/ 





O /i3pa-/; Powhatan /aspe-w/ For the alternation 

of PA /*a-/: /*e-/ before /*w/, leveled out 

in Cree and Ojibwa, see Bl. 46, Section 35, p. 98 
109. HOMINY (a) /apohomin/ 'grain of parched corn' INAN, pl. 





/apohominas, apohomins/ ‘hominy’. 





(b) aphohomins 'whelpes'' (H15) 





(c) Pseudo-PA /*apwahwemina/ AN 'grain of parched 
maize';: root PA /*apw-/ theat', /*-ahw-/ TA 




















instrumental 'by tool or medium' (see Bl. 46, 
Section 84, = 114), /*-min-/ deverbal noun 
final 'drupe, grain, berry'. 

110. HORN (a) /wi-wi-r/ "horn, antler’ AN, pl. /wi-wi-rak/ 





(b) wawirak "horns of a deer" (H8), (I assume this to 














be a writing error for wewirak). 

(c) PA /*-i-wi-la/ AN dependent noun, pl. 
/*-i-wi-laki/; PA /*wi-wi-la/ 'a horn', and 
restructured as nondependent in some languages; 
F /owi-wi-na/ thorn', pl. /owi-wi-naki/, 
/owi-wi-nani/ ‘his horn', /ni-wi-na/ 'my horn'; 
M /ne-wen/ 'my horn', /we-wenan/ this 


horn(s)', AN dependent noun; S /wi- wi-la/ 














thorn'!, but as a deverbal /kaSkwiwilaki/ 'sharp 
horns' (S /-iwila/ AN); Mi /awi-wi-la/'horn', 
pl. /awi-wi-laki/; mD /wi-14-wan/ thorn! 
(reshaped); EA (except Penobscot) /A4wiwil/ 
‘horn, antler' AN, pl. /awiwilak/, but 
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/watawiwilal/ or /wetawiwilemal/ ‘his horn! 
(P has this morpheme only in /wiwllayamek” / 
'snail'); Ms (Nauset dialect only) /wiwin/ 'horn', 


(Cotton weween "horn", but not in Eliot or 





























Mayhew). 





There is also: PEA /*we3emowa/ ‘antler, 





horn'; uD /ws3mo/, pl. AwSSmowak/; P /wdsamo/, 
pl. /w3samawak/, | wosomow-}. 
ill. HOT (a) /apete-w/ (II) 'it is hot, warm'; /apete-w apo-n/ 
'the bread is hot'. This shows that /apo-n/ is 
INAN in Powhatan. 
(b) apetawh poan "broil or toast bread" (H3) 
(c) PA /*apwete-wi/ (II) 'it is hot, warm'; M 
/ape-te-w/; P /apote/; Powhatan /apete. w/, 
112. HOUSE (a) /yi-ha-ka-n/ (?) 'house' 
(b) yehacan "house"! (H8), yeahaukan "house! (H16), 
yehawkans "houses'! (Smith) 
(c) Compare Nanticoke /ya-ha-k/ (?) (Heckewelder 
iahack "house"); uD /ya:k-4-on/ 'shade house’, 
113. ISLAND (a) /menenak/ 'island', pl. /menenakos/ 
(b) mennunnakgus "island" (H8); actually pl. 
(c) Pseudo-PEA /*menenakwi/ ‘island'; PA root 
/*men-/ 'mass, pile', and PEA noun final 
/*-enakw-i/ elena P /kinenak”/ ‘large 
island', /m&tenenak”/ "mountain island’ , 
|-anakw|; reshaped (?) in Cree as /-a-nak(w)/, 
C /awasa-nak/ 'the other side of the island’, 
/iskwa-naka-w/ (II) 'the island is so long'. 
The usual PA term is: 


PA /*menehsi/ 'island'; F /menesi/, pl. 





/menesani/; M /mene-s/, pl. /mene-hsyan/, 

with analogical /y/ (?); O /miniss/, pl. 

/minissan/; S /mene?@i/, pl. /mene?6i- wali/ 
114. KINDLE (a) /mato-tam/ (Class 1, objectless-TI) 'he kindles 


a fire', 






































115. 


ll 6. 


117. 


118. 


LEG 


LIP 


LIZARD 


LONG 
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(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


matowtam "burn as if a spark light on anything'! 
(H3) 

PA root /*mato-t-/ 'strike fire, kindle! found 
without sound change in F /mato-teSiwa/ 'he 
takes a steam bath'; C /mato-tisiw/; O 
/mato-to-/ 'he takes a steam bath', all with 
semantic specialization; P /matotawe/ (AI) 

"he kindles a fire' with root |matot-| and final 
|-awe| from PA /*-awe--wa/ 'make fire, make 
light'. 

/meska-t/ ‘someone's leg',. neska-t/ 'my leg’. 
mescot 'leg'! (H10) 

PA /*-xka-éi/ 'leg' INAN dependent noun, pl. 
/*-xka-tali/; PA /*nexka-ti/ 'my leg'; F 
/nehka-éi/, pl. /nehka-tani/ C Ymiska-t/, 

pl. /niska-ta/; M “mehka-t/, pl. /nehka-tan/; 
O Y/nikka-t/, pl. /nikka-tan/; S /nka-ti/, pl. 
/nka-tali/; P /nkat/, pl. /nkatal/ 
/neskese-/ ‘my lip' INAN, 

nusskaih "lips" (H9), (actually sg.). 

PA /*-SkeSayi/ 'lip' INAN dependent noun; 
/*neskedayi/ 'my lip'; C /niskisay/; Mt 
/nistisiy/, S /nidki8a/, pl. /niski8a-wali/ 'my 
lips'. 

/a-po-sse-ss/ dimin. 'slowworm!', probably the 
'slender glass lizard' (Ophisaurus attenuatus 
longicaudus), 

apouscase ™slowworm!'' (H13) 

Pseudo-PA /*wa-po-h0e-hSa/ dimin. ‘little 
white worm'; root PA /*wa-p-/, and deverbal 
/*-0-h8e-wa/ 'worm', Powhatan /-o-sse-/ 
with PA dimin. final A-~eh3-a/, Powhatan 
/-ess/, See WORM. 

/kene-w/ (II) 'it is long'. 


cunnaivwh '"'long) (H9) 
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(c) PA /*kenwe-wi/ (II)'it is long' (Bl46); © 
/kinwa-w/: M /keni-w/; O /kinwa-/ S 
/kinwa-wi/. For the alternation of PA /*a-/: /*e-/ 
before /*w/, leveled out in Cree, Ojibwa, and | 
Shawnee, see Bl. 46, Sections 35, 75, pp. 98, 110. 
119. LOON (a) /akwimess/ 'loon' dimin. , or with syncope 
/akwims/ 
(b) ockquims 'watchet colored bird''! (Hl1) 
(c) Ps /akwim/ 'loon'; the Powhatan form as if from 
Pseudo- PEA /*akwimehSa/ dimin. 'loon', with 
PA dimin. /*-eh3a/. The PA root is /*akwim-/ 
'float motionless on or within the water'. PA 
/*akwimowa/ 'he (waterfowl, fish, man ina 
canoe) floats motionless on or within the water’; 
C /akomow/; O /akomo/; P Jak imo/. 
120. LOST (a) /newaniss/ (AI) 'I am lost, Igo astray', 
/wanisse-w/ the is lost’, 
(b) nowwanus "lost'' (H9) 
(c) PA /*wani?le-wa/ 'he is lost, he goes astray, 


he disappears'; F /wanise-wa/; C /wanihyow/ 





with reshaped ending; O /wanisse-/ 'he makes 
a blunder'; P /wanihle/. 
121, LOUSE (a) /metahkem/ 'a louse, someone's louse', 
/netahkem/ 'my louse', /ketahkemi/ 'you (sg.) 
have lice’. 
(b) metacum "louse" (H9), cuttahcummeis "look | 
one's head'' (H9) 
(c) PA /*ehkwa/ ‘louse! (Bl46); F /ahkwa/; C 
Jihkwa/: M /ehkua/; O /ikkwa/; P /kkom/ 
; with syncope, and restructured from possessed 
| forms. Fox /ihkwa/ given by Bloomfield does 
not exist. 
! PA /*netehkwema/ 'my louse’ (Bl. /*netehkoma/); 
A i, F /neto-hkoma/; C /nitihkom/; M /nete-hkom/; 
| O /nitikkom/; P /ndtahkem/. 
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PA /*ehkwemiwa/ ‘he has lice, is lousy'; 
P /kk3mo/, jahkemiw|; rebuilt in C, M, and 
O as /*wetehkomiwa/ (Bl46). PA /*netehkwemi/ 
'I have lice'; P /nd3tahkemi/; Powhatan /netahkemi/; 
O /nitotikkom/. 




















122. LOVE (a) /ko-wama-nes/ 'I love thee' (TA), /no-wama:tamen/ 
'I love it' (TI) 
(b) cuwumonais "you love'! (H8), nouwmais "I love 
you" (?) (H8), nowamatamen ''I must keep it or I 
love it" (H8) 
(c) PEA /*ko-wama-ne@e/ (?) 'I love thee'; Ms 





/kowamanes/ (Eliot koowomonsh, Cotton 


koowomontish, Mayhew koowomdénush, koowamonish); 





Nr /Kowamanes/ (Williams cowammaunsh); but 


























Np /nowamala/ (?) 'I love him', (Mathevet pp. 
11, 19 n8amanlan''je l'aime''). If recorded 
correctly Powhatan and Np do not match. 
{ 123. MAN (a) /ni-mate-w/ 'man'. 
(b) nematough (Smith; misprinted nemarough), 
nimatewh ''man'' (H10) 
(c) PEA /*ni-ma®e-wa/ 'man'; Mh /nf-manaw/. 


124. MARROW (a) wi-mp/ 'marrow'. 

















(b) wimpe ''marrow" (H15), weimb ''marrow of a bone" 
! (H10) 
(c) PA /*wi-mpikani/ 'bone marrow'; F /owi-. pikani/ 
with prothetic vowel. Compare M /we-hpaham/ 


the hollows it out!, and O /wi-mpa3k/ 'hollow 

















reed', pl. /wi-mpasko-n/ for PA root /*wi-mp-/ 





'hollow'. 
125. MAT (a) /ana-ska-n/ 'mat, rug’. 
(b) anauson ''mat" (H2), anausacoon ''mat made of 
reeds'' (H10) 
(c) PA /*ana-xkani/ INAN 'mat, rug', but AN in S 
and EA (including P); F /ana-hkani/, pl. 
/ana-hkanani/; C /ana-ska-n/ INAN with PA 
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noun final /*-a-n-/ rather than /*-an-/ as in 
Powhatan; M /ana-hkyan/ INAN and reshaped by 
analogy to the verb form; O /ana-kkan/, pl. 


/ana-kkanan/; S /ana?ka/ ‘pallet, mattress', 














pl. /ana?kanaki/; EA (except Penobscot) 
/anahkan/, pl. /an&hkanak/, |anahk-an|; P 





/anehkan/ 'mat, rug, floor or bed of a canoe’, pl. 





/anéhkanak/, reshaped by analogy to P root 
/anehk-/ in /anehkayi/ ‘in low position, below': 
mD /ana-hkan/, pl. /ana-hkanal/. 
PA /*ana.xkye.wa/ 'he lays a mat, spreads a 
rug'; C /ana-ske-w/, M /ana-hkow/, reshaped 
by analogy to M /apa-hkow/ ‘he thatches'; zd 


P /anehke/ the lays a skin, rug or mat, spreads 





a quilt' (compare P /wol4nehke/ 'he makes, pre- 
pares a bed’). 
126. MEAL (a) /ro-hkahamen/ 'parched corn meal’, 
(b) rokohamin "parched corn ground small'' (H12) 
(c) PEA /*lo-xkahameni/, P /ndhkhamen/ 'parched 
corn meal, flour', with syncope; compare Np 
/\ohkik/ (Mathevet p. 22 18kik ''farine''); S 
/lokha-na/ 'flour'. 
The root is PA /*lo-xk-/ 'soft'; F /no-hk-/; 
C /yo:sk-/, M “/no-hk-/% O /no-kk-/ P 
/nohk- /. 
127. MEAT (a) /wi-ya-ss/'meat, flesh', ! 






































(b) oiawhs, wiaaws "lean of any flesh" (H9), 
weyaus "lean of any thing" (H15), weghshaugh | 
"flesh" (Smith). 

(c) PA /*wi-yawehsi/ ‘meat, flesh'; F /owiya: si/, 





pl. /owiya-sye-ni/ (with prothetic vowel and 

ending analogically reshaped); C /wiya-s/; 

O /wi-ya-ss/; S /wiyaw?@i/, pl. /wiyaw?6i- wali/: 
P /wayohs/, pl. /wadyohsal/, |wiyohs|; uD 
/wiyé-s/; Ms /wiyos/ (Eliot weyaus ''flesh" 
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Exodus 29:32). This is a diminutive formative of 











the following: 
PA /*wi-yawi/ 'his body, flesh' (Bl46, p. 91); 
F /wiyawi/; C /wiyaw/; M /we-yaws O /wi-yaw/: 
S /wiyawi/. 
128. MIRE (a) /passakwan/ 'mire, sticky mud’. 

(b) pussagwun ''clay'" (H4) 

(c) PEA /*pahsakwani/, /*pehsakwani/ 'mire, mud'; 
Ms /pessakw/, pl. /passakwanas/ (Mayhew 
pussogg 'dirt'' Psalm 18:42; Mayhew pussogquanit 
"in the mire'', Eliot pissogquanuhtu Psalm 69:2); 
Np /possakwa/, pl. /possakwanas/ (Mathevet 
p. 98 pissag&a "'vasé, boiie'', pissag8an8h8 mai 


"chemin bourbeux''). 








The PA root is /*pahsakw-/ 'sticky, muddy, 








miry' (or /*pehsakw-/ assuming the cluster is 
/*hs/ rather than /*?s/ in the absence of a 
Menomini cognate), found in C /pasakwa-w/ (II) 
‘it is sticky', /pasakote-sk/ 'mire'; O 
/passakwa-kami/ ‘it is a thick, sticky liquid’; 
S /peSakwa/ 'it is sticky, muddy' (reshaped for 














expected S /*pe?@akwa/). 





129. MITTEN (a) /metente-ss/ 'a glove, someone's mitten! , 
/otente:ss/ 'his glove, mitten', evidently INAN. 
See HAND, entry 104. 

(b) meteingeies "fingers'' (H6), oteingas ''glove'' (H7), 
meteengass "shooting glove" (H13) 

(c) PEA /*meSenéye-nsa/ AN 'a glove, someone's 
mitten' with the indefinite possessor prefix 
/*me-/; P /mdleéess/ ‘glove, mitten', pl. 
/malatessak/; Np /malotass/ (Mathevet p. 53 
melejas, pl. melejassak "mitaine''). Powhatan 
/metenée-ss/ seems to be from an expected and 
earlier Powhatan /*metenée-ns/ by progressive 


dissimilation, reinforced by the analogy of the 
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more numerous examples of diminutives with this 


suffixed form. 
130. MORNING (a) /waspa-sa-hk/ (II) 'it is morning’. 
(b) papasawk ''morning or sunrise" (H10), paspasak 
uscautewh ''the morning is fair't (H10); (hearing 
| error of initial p for w assumed). 
| (c) PEA /*wa@pa-sa-xkiwi/ (?) (II) ‘it is morning’: 
| P /spasahko/, changed conjunct /wespasdhkiwik/ 
'when it is morning’. 

The root is PA /*wa@pa--/ or /*weOpa--/ 
‘awake, rouse'; C /waspa--/ as in (TA) 
/waspa:we-me-w/ 'he wakes him by calling’: 

O /oppa--/ as in /oppa-we-/ (AI) 'he keeps 


people awake'; Nanticoke /wespa-/ ‘morning! 























(Heckewelder weschpa 'morning"'), 


13]. MOTE IN EYE (a) Mepensen/ 'I have (dust, a mote, foreign body) 








in my eye’. 
(b) nepensun "dust!! (H5) 
(c) PA /*nepensenli/ 'I have a mote or foreign body 
in my eye'; M /nepe-sehnem/ C /nipisinin/: 
O Ynipinsin/; P /nepdssihli/ or with syncope 
/ndpesli/ (both forms are used); (compare §$ 
/nipeBena/ (TA) 'I throw dirt in his eye'; (AI) 
S /nipedene/ 'I have something in my eye'). 
PA /*pensenliwa/ 'he has a foreign body in 
his eye'; C (Swampy Cree) /pisiniw/; M 
/pese-hnew/ (Menomini Language 14. 47) re- 
shaped for expected /*pehse-hnew/: O /pinsini/; 
P /pdssihlo/, |possehliw|. 
For the de-aspiration and lenition of word 
initial checked syllables in Menomini see 
PERSIMMON (entry 153), and compare M /seko.h/ 
'weasel' for expected /*sehko-h/, a M 


/suasek/ 'eight' for expected /*ne?suasek/ 


Some doubt exists concerning the length of the 
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first vowel in the Ojibwa form; I have assumed 


it is short, but if long it is by analogical con- 





tamination with /*pi-nt-/ and assibilated 








/*pi-ns-/ ‘enter, inside’. In Penobscot /ss/ 





A from |ss| but not from {hs| is the reflex of PA 
Ri /*ns/ following /*e/ and /*e-/, as in PA 


w /*e-nsa/ ‘bivalve mollusk' or 'shell', P /ess/ 


























3 (see entry 183), and PA /*a®@emwensa/ ‘little 
: dog', P /alemoss/ (see entry 68). 
132. MOTHER (a) /nek/ 'my mother', /kek/ 'thy mother’. 
ne | (b) kick mother" (H8), neck "mother" (H10) 
(c) PA /*nekya/ 'my mother'; F /nekya/; M 

/nekiah/ or /neki-yah/ S Sackivad: Mi 
/ninkia/, mD /nkek/. PA /*wekyali/ 'his 
mother'; F /okye-ni/; M /okian/. 

133. MOUSE (a) /a-pikwess/ 'mouse', 


























(b) apegwas "mouse" (HI10) 


(c) PA /*a-pikwa/ or /*wa-pikwa/ 'mouse', the 





latter form probably due to analogical contamination 
with PA /*wa-p-/ 'white', and both with PA 

noun final /*-ikw-a/ 'gnawing animal, rodent'. 

In surviving languages the term always appears 

in diminutive form, often with a super-added 


diminutive. F /wa-pikono-ha/; C /a:pikosi-s/; 





O /wa-wa:pikono-ti/ with reduplication; S 
/wa-pikolo?@a/; P /apik” sehso/, japikwohsehsiw| . 
134, MOUTH (a) /meto-n/ 'someone's mouth', /neto-n/ 'my 























mouth’. 





(b) mettone "mouth" (H10), mehtoan ''mouth' (H10) 





(c) PA /*meto-ni/ tsomeone's mouth' (Michelson 35); 





C /mito-n/; M /meto-n/ PA /*neto-ni/ 'my mouth'; 

F /neto-ni/: C /nito-n/: M /neto-n/; O /nito-n/; S 
/nito-ni/; P /n3ton/; uD /nto-n/; Mh /nto-n/; Ms /neton/ 
(Eliot and Mayhew nutoon "my mouth" Psalm 17:3). 


135. MUCUS (a) /makikw/ 'nasal mucus'. 
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(b) 
(c) 


136. MUSKRAT (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


makigue "snot" (HI10) 

PA /*makikwa/ or /*akikwa/ ‘nasal mucus, 
catarrh', PEA having /*makikwa/; F /akikwa/; 
C /akik/, pl. /akikwak/; M (AI) /ake-kon/ 'he 
has a cold in the head, an obstructed nose'; 

O /Sakik/; P /makik/ ‘nasal mucus, catarrh' 
(not 'phlegm' or 'sputum! ); AN in all languages. 
/ossaskwe-ss/ dimin. 'muskrat', and in another 
Powhatan dialect /mossaskwe-ss/. 

osasgaws 'tmuskrat" (HI10), mosskwacus "marten! 
(H10), mussascus ''water rat" and "smell ex- 
ceedingly strong of musk" (Smith). 

PA /* we? Saskwa/ 'muskrat!; F /ada3kwa/; 

C /watask/ with /é/ for expected /s/ by 
diminutive symbolism; M /o?sas/, pl. /o? saskwak/ 
or /o?saskok/; O /wasSa3k/ or /od5ask/, pl. 
/waséaskwak/ or /o88adkok/ 

Some eastern languages reflect a PEA 
/*mohsaskwe-h3a/ ‘muskrat! (i.e. 'little- 
gatherer- of-grass"') or other diminutive variants, 
from an initial analogical alteration of the PA 
form; P (and all EA dialects) /mohsskehso/, 
|mohsaskwehsiw| ; Powhatan (one dialect) 
/mossaskwe:ss/. The medial in both cases is 
PA /*-askw-/ ‘grass, herb', and the root is 
apparently /*moh3-/ (?) as in© /mosahkinam/ 
(TI) the gathers it, them up’. Trumbull's etymology 
of muskrat (Natick Dictionary, p. 299) from 
musqui- 644s "red animal" is incorrect. Other 
eastern languages have different analogical forms, 
such as Np /temaskwass/ (Mathevet p. 106, 
temesk8as, pl. temesk8assak ''rat musqué''), 
modeled after PEA /*tema-xkwe-wa/ ‘beaver 
(severer-of-trees)' from root /*tem-/ 'sever, 


break in two! and medial /*-a-xkw-/ 'wood, 
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tree'; P (and general FA) A3mahke/, 
|temahkway-| 'beaver'; Nr /tomahk/ (Roger 
Williams tumméck "beaver'', pl. tummockquatiog): 
a? . uD /Aama-kwe/. 

137. NAME (a) /ke-/ or /ke- kway keteri-wi-ns ki-r/ 'What 


























is your (sg.) name?',. /ari-wi-nso-w/ the calls 


himself, he is named so, thus', 








9 (b) ka katorawincs yowo ''what call you this?! 





(Smith), caqwaih cacuttewaas yowk "what call 
you that?" (H15); cacutterewindg kear "what is 
i my name?" (H15), cacutterewindg yowk 'what is 


his name?! (H15), cacutterewindg keir "what is 





ne a 


your name?" (H15), quequoy ternis quire "what 


is your name?! (H12) 





(c) PA /*wi-nle-wa/ 'he names him' (B125, Lang. 
1.155), TA absolute; F /wi-ne-wa/ C /wi-he-w/: 

















M /we-hnew/; and TA objective PA /*wewi-nla- wali/ 








'he names him’; O /owi-na-n/; P /wotoalf-wihlal/ 
PEA /*aSi-wi-nswiwa/ 'he is named so, he 
fi calls himself thus'; P /ali-wiso/; Ms /asi-wiso/ 
(Eliot ussowesu 'the is called, named" First 


Chronicles 1:19, 50); Powhatan /ari-wi-nso:-w/ 

















PEA /*ke-kwayi *kete3i-wi-nswi/ 'What is 
your (sg.) name?'; P /kek™ kotolf-wisi’/: Powhatan 
/ke-kway keteri-wi-ns/ 
138. NEST (a) /Awasi-sse-w/ 'nest', perhaps /waéi-sse-w/ 
(b) wahchesao ''nest of a bird" (HII) 
(c) PA /*wasye?@anwi/ 'nest', INAN in all lan- 





guages; F /wasisanwi/, pl. /wasisanwani/; 


C /watistwan/ with /é/ for expected /s/ by 





diminutive symbolism; M /wase-?/, pl. 
/wase-?nan/; O (varies with dialect, for example 
see Jones' Ojibwa Texts, Part II, p. 154) 
/wasisswan/, /wasissan/, and /asissan/, pl. 


of the first form /wasisswanan/; S /wi?8a/, pl. 
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139. NET 
140. NETTLE 
141. NEW 
142. NOSE 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(c) 


(a) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/w0i?@aniwali/7, Cree and some Ojibwa dialects 
show metathesis of /w/ as if pseudo-PA 
/*wasye?@wani/. The ending has been reshaped 
in Eastern Algonquian. 

PEA /*wasyehde-wi/ 'nest'; P /wasasse/, 
pl. /wasassal/; Ms /watiss/, (Eliot oowadjish 
"her nest"! Job 39:27) with the same diminutive 
symbolism as Cree and perhaps Powhatan. 
/assap/ 'net, seine! AN; pl. /netassapi-k/ 'my 
nets’. 
aussab ''net'' (Hll), nuttassapec "cobweb! (H4), 
(actually pl. , ''my nets''). 

PA /*a?lapya/ 'net, seine' (B125, Lang. 1. 149), 
AN in all languages; C /ahyapiy/; M /a?nap/, 
pl. /a?napyak/; O /assap/, pl. /assapi-k/: 

P /ahlapi/, pl. /Ahlapayak/; Ms /assap/, 
(Eliot ahshop 'net!' Psalm 140:35), /watassapah/ 
"his net', (Eliot wuttahshapoh "his net"! Psalm 
35:8). 

/masa-n/ 'nettle' AN. 

mauhsaan ''nettle' (Hl) 

PA /*masa-na/ 'nettle', AN in all languages; 
F /masa-na/, pl. /masa-naki/; C /masa-n/, 
/masa-nask/ 'nettle plant or stalk' AN; M 
/masa-n/; O /masa-n/, pl. /masa-nak/, 
/masa-nask/ ‘nettle stalk'; S$ /maQa-na/ ‘nettle, 
thorn', pl. /ma@a-naki/ 

/oska-te-w/ (II) 'it is new, young'. See 
MORNING. 

uscautewh "it is fair" (H10) 

PA root /*wesk-/ 'new' (B146); pseudo- PA 
/*weska-te-wi/ ‘it is new' (II); compare C 
/oska-tisiw/ 'he is youthful, a young person! , 
/oska-w/, /oska-yiwa-w/ 'it is new'. 


/meskiwan/ ‘someone's nose! , or /mehkiwan/; 

















143. 


144, 


145, 


Resurrecting 


NUT 


ONLY 


OPOSSUM 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 
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/nehkiwan/ or /neskiwan/ 'my nose! (dialect 
difference probably). 

mehkewh "bill, beak'' (H3), meskewe ''tnose' (H10), 
nethkeon 'tnose" (Hil), really ''my nose", 

PA /*-xkiwani/ 'nose', INAN dependent noun; 

PA /*mexkiwani/ 'someone's nose'; C /miskiwan/; 
PA /*nexkiwani/ 'my nose'; F /nehkiwani/; 

C /niskiwan/; Mi /ahkiwani/ 'bill, beak, nose’; 
Mh /nkiwan/; uD /nhikf{.yon/. 

/paka-n/ ‘large nut', pl. /paka-ns/ or /paka-nas/ 
INAN. 

paucauns "walnut"! (H15) 

PA /*paka-na/ or /*paka-ni/ 'nut' (Bl25, Lang. 
1.143, /*paka-na/), but INAN in F, Mi, P, and 
Powhatan; AN in C, M, and O; and both AN and 
INAN in S); F /paka-ni/, pl. /paka-nani/; C 
/paka-n/, pl. /paka-nak/, M /paka-n/ O 
/paka-n/, pl. /paka-nak/; S /paka-na/ or 
/paka-ni/; Mi /paka-ni/; P /pakan/ ‘large nut, 
butternut'!, pl. /pakanal/. 

/na-ntake-/ 'only, if only, would that'; 
/na-ntake- nekot/ 'only one'; /na-ntake- pya:é/ 
tif only he would come, would that he come! (3 
person sg. injunctive). 

naantucah necut "only one" (Hil), naantucah 
pyautch "come again" (H4) 

Compare O /na-nta/ (particle) 'would that, 
possibly'; (AI) /na-ntake-nimo/ 'he does all in 
his power', 

/a»passem/ 'opossum', English loan from 
Powhatan. 

aposoum "beast in bigness of a pig and in taste 
alike’! (H2), opassom "hath an head like a 
swine... tail like a rat... of the bigness of a 


cat'' (Smith), 
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(c) PA /*wa-pa?@emwa/ 'white dog or dog- like 
beast'; (BI25, Lang. 1. 142, 149, PA /*-a?@emw-a/ 
'dog', deverbal noun final); C /wa-pastim/, M 
/wa-pa?nem/; O /wa-passim/; P /wapahsemohs/, 


dimin. None of these terms refers to the opossum. 





146. OTTER (a) /ketate-w/ ‘otter’. 
(b) cuttate "otter" (H1l) 
(c) PA /*ketate-wa/ ‘otter'; F /ketate-wa/; 8 
/kitate/; Powhatan /ketate- w/. 
147. PAROQUET (a) /maskawins/ 'Carolina paroquet', now extinct 





(i, e. » '' grain robbert') 

(b) maskawhinge "parrot" (H10), massacamwindg 
parrot" (H12) 

(c) Pseudo-PEA as if /*ma®kawinsowa/ with cluster 


/*®k/ not proven; from PA root /*ma0k-/ 'seize 





by force, rob', and deverbal /* -awinso-wa/ 
the gathers berries, fruit, grain'. 

PA /*ma@kantwe:wa/ (AI) 'he seizes something 
by force, he robs people, commits robbery! ; C 
/maskahtwe-w/; M /mahka-htaw/; O /makkantwe- /, 
PA /*maOkame:-wa/ (TA absolute) the robs him, 





he takes something from him by force'; C 
/maskame-w/; M /mahka-me-w/; O /omakkama-n/ 
(TA objective). 






































PA /*mawinsowa/ the gathers berries, fruit, 
grain, nuts'; C /mawiso-w/; M /mawe-hsow/ 
the (bear) gathers acorns'; O /mawinso/; S 
/mawido/; P /mawiso/. 
148, PATH (a) /me-w/ 'path' INAN. 

(b) mayu ''going in a path' (H10) 

(c) PA /*mye-wi/ 'path' INAN; F /mye-wi/, pl. 
/mye-wani/; M /mi-hekan/ with different or 
reshaped ending; O /mi-kkan/ with reshaped 


ending; S /miye:wi/, pl. /miye-wali/, Mi 
/mi-wi/, pl. /mi-wa/; Np /may/, (Mathevet 


























149. 


150. 


PAW PAW 


PEANUT 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


p. 37 mai "chemin", mat maiin8 "il n'y a pas 

de chemin"); Ms /may/, (Eliot and Mayhew may 

"tway'! John 14:4, 5, 6; mayut "in a path" Psalm 

28:11; ummay 'this way"! Psalm 25:9; ummayash 

'this paths'! Psalms 17:4, 25:10). There is also: 
PA /*metemye-wa/ 'he follows a path or trail'; 

C /mitime-w/; M /mete-mow/ S /metemye/ 

/assi-min/ 'pawpaw' (Asimina triloba (L.) Dunal, 

the genus term being from Algonquian). 

assessemin ''wheat plum" (H15), with dittographic 

copying error of Strachey's. 

PA /*ahSi-mini/ 'pawpaw', with cluster /*hs/ 

not proven in the absence of a Menomini cognate; 

F /aSi-mini/; O /ad3i-min/; S /a?Si-mi/, pl. 

/a?3i-mi-wali/, and /a?3i- mini-ki-30wa/ 

'September' ('pawpaw month’). 

/assanta-min/ 'hog-peanut' INAN, pl. 

/assanta: mins/ or /assanta- minas/, 

/otassanta: minas/ 'his hog-peanuts'. This is 

almost certainly the hog- peanut, Amphicarpa 

bracteata, (L.) Fernald. 

assentammens "peas'! (H2), ossantamens 'peas'! 

(H12), ottassantamens (H12), assentamens ''peas'"' 

(Smith). 

Pseudo- PEA /*ah@anta-mini/ 'hog peanut'; the 

simplex root is PA /*a?0-/ 'put away, cache! 

which usually appears with a postradical as PA 

root /*a?@ant-/ 'conceal in ground'; C /astaht- /, 

O /assant-/, and Powhatan extended root /assanta:-/ 
PA /*a?@antikowa/ 'he conceals food in the 

ground, he makes a cache'; C /astahtiko-w/; 

O /assantiko/ Compare M /a?napa-hkow/ 

the puts away stores, makes a cache’ in which 


the simplex root appears, PA /*a?@-/. The PA 


deverbal noun final /*-min-i/ 'berry, drupe, grain' 
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is common. 

151. PEAR (a) /matakask/ 'prickly pear’ or 'Indian fig' (Opuntia 
humifusa Rafinesque). In Powhatan this term 
was probably not species specific, but was used 
for the similar fruits of the prickly pear, the 
balsam-apple or prickly cucumber (Echinocystis 
lobata {Michaux] Torrey and Gray), and the 
introduced but deadly Jamestown- weed, Jimsonweed, 
or thorn-apple (Datura Stramonium L and Datura 
innoxia Miller). 

(b) matakuskc "leaf of a prickly pear'' (H10) 

(c) PEA /* matwakaskwi/ 'prickly pear' or 'balsam- 
apple', evidently with both meanings; P 
/matakask/ 'balsam-apple' (Echinocystis lobata), 
pl. /matakaskol/, The elements are: 

PA root /*matw-/ 'uneven, jagged' (see 
COPPER); the deverbal medial /*-ak-/ 'capsule, 
nut! from PA /*pak-/ 'nut'; and the noun final 
PA /*-aSkw-i/ ‘plant, herb, grass' deverbal 
from the root /*maskw-/. The PA root /*pak-/ 














‘capsule, nut! is paired with the PA root /* pak-/ 
‘strike! (Bl46 /*pakantamwa/ the strikes it'), 
as in (AI) PA /*pake-wa/ ‘he strikes, pounds'; 
S /pake/ 'he pounds nuts'; P /pake/ 'he taps, 
strikes without intent to destroy or injure'. The 
medial /*-ak-/ is deverbal from root /* pak-/ 
‘capsule, nut'. Ina botanical sense Algonquian 
semantics classifies all fruits into two groups: 
/*pak-/ 'capsule, large nut! (deverbal /*-ak- /) 
and /*mi-n-/ ‘drupe, berry, grain, legume! 
(deverbal /*-min-/). Compare O /paka-n/ 
‘mut! and O /pake-ssan/ 'plum', the latter 
classified as a 'capsule' because of the large 
size and thick covering. 


152. PENIS (a) /metatakay/ 'my penis', /atakay/ 'penis', 


























153, 


154, 


ISS, 
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PERSIMMON 


PIPE 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
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apparently restructured as a nondependent noun. 
/neka- hpamatamen netatakay/ 'I feel a scraping 
or grating of my penis'. See SCRAPE. 
vnegapamuttamen netataky "it hurts my leg or my 
legs ache" (H8) 

PA /*-i-@akayi/ 'penis', dependent noun; F 
/-i-nakayi/, C /-i-takay/; M /-e-nak/: uD 
/-i-lak-ay/ as in /wi.lak-ay/ 'his penis'. 
Apparently restructured as a nondependent noun 
in some languages: Mi /awi-lakay/ 'penis': 
uD /alaék-ay/; Powhatan /atakay/. 
/pessi-min/ 'persimmon', English loan from 
Powhatan; pl. /pessi-minas/ INAN. 

pichamins "excellent plum' (HI), pusheminas 
"plum very delicious when it is ripe! (H12), 
putchamins ''fruit like a medlar... red when it is 
ripe...as delicious as an apricot'' (Smith). 

PEA /* pehSi-mini/ 'persimmon' (Diospyros 
virginiana L.); uD /xf-mi-n/ (for expected 
/*paxi-min/); Powhatan /pessi-min/. The root 
is PA /*peh3-/ 'peel, husk'; O /piss-/ S$ 
/pe?3-/; P |pahs-|. 
(TA) 'he husks him' for expected /*pehse-kahew/, 


Compare M /pese- kahew/ 


with de-aspiration of word initial checked syllable, 
for which see MOTE IN EYE (entry 131). 

/ohpo-kan/ 'tobacco pipe’. 

apokan "tobacco pipe" (H2), vppocane "tobacco 
pipe" (H12), vhpoocaf ''tobacco pipe"! (H14) 

PA /*wexpwa-kana/ AN 'tobacco pipe'; F 
/ahpwa:-kana/; C /ospwa-kan/: M /ohpuakan/: 

O /oppwa-kan/; Mi /pwa-kana/; uD /hops-k-an/, 


See FLOUNDER, (entry 86). 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


/pa-hpiko-w/ the plays a flute' (?) (AI). 
Ppawpecoou "play on a pipe" (HIi2) 
PA /*pa-hpiwa/ ‘he laughs' (B125, Lang. 1. 152): 
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> /pa-hpiw/, dimin. /pa-hpisiw/ the laughs a 
little’; O /pa-ppi/. However, in Eastern 
Algonquian and some other languages the term 
means ‘play! rather than 'laugh'. F /pa- hpiwa/ 
the entertains'; Mi /pa-hpiani/ 'I play'; uD 
/pa-po/ the plays'; P /pahpo/ the plays', 





|pahpiw| . 

'Play, frolic, gambol' is the Penobscot meaning, 
and one suspects that this is the original meaning 
rather than 'laugh'. 

157. PLUM (a) /po:skam/ 'plum' AN, pl. /po- skamak/. This 
is probably Prunus americana Marsh. , with a 
fruit which has a thick skin. Despite Strachey's 
meaning it is probably not the red mulberry, 
Morus rubra L. 

(b) poskamatk "mulberries" (H11) 

(c) PA /* po-@kama/ 'wild American plum'; S$ 
/po? kama/ tpeach' (modern meaning), dimin. 
/po? kama: 0a/ 'plum', /po? kama: wi- 8i/ 'plum 


tree!, /po?kamawi- ki» S0wa/ ‘June’ (‘wild plum 











month'). Compare O /po-kkite-n3/ AN 'pear' 
with the same root, PA /*po-8k- i 








For the only native mulberry, Shawnee has 


/mtekwa:palwa/ 'red mulberry tree', Morus 





rubra L. 

158. POT (a) Ahkehkwassen/ ‘copper kettle, metal or stone 
pot! (see COPPER); J/ahkehk/ 'water-drum, pot! 
AN, pl. /ahkehkok/; /ahkehkwins/ 'small pot, 





kettle'. 
(b) aucutgagwassun "copper kettle" (H4), ahqwehkooc 


drum" (really pl.) (H5), aucagmins "kettle" (H9) 















































with writing error of m for Ww, aucagwins ''pot" 
(H12) 
(c) PA /*axkehkwa/ ‘pot, kettle, water-drum' 


(B125, Lang. 1. 142, B146 Section 31, p. 96); 
































159. POUR (a) 

d (b) 
4 (c) 
160. PUCCOON (a) 

(b) 

(c) 
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F /ahkohkwa/ 'pot, water-drum', pl. /ahkohko-ki/ 
with assimilation of /*e/ to /o/ before /hkw/ 
(see Bl46 Section 3, p. 86); C /askihk/; M 
Zahke-h/, pl. /ahke-hkok/; O /akkikk/, pl. 
/akkikko-k/; S /a?ko?kwa/, pl. /a?ko?ko-ki/: 
Mi /ahkihkwi/, pl. /ahkihkwa/; P /kkohk/, pl. 
/kkéhkak/, /n3tahkohk/ 'my pot, my buttocks, 
rump!. 

PA /*axkehkwinsa/ dimin. ‘little pot': C 
/askihkos/; M /ahke-hko-hseh/; O /akkikko-ns/; 
Powhatan /ahkehkwins/. 

/oso-kenemen/ (TI) 'he pours it’, 

vsowcunnemun "pour in water" (H12) 

PEA /*weso-kenameni/ (TI) 'he pours it': P 
/wesdkenamen/. The PEA TI theme-sign /*-am-/ 
was assimilated (?) to /*-em-/ following 
/*-en-/'by hand' late in PEAtimes. The root 

is as follows: 

PA /*so-k-/ 'pour, soak': C /so-k-/ (C 
/so-kistita-w/ 'he soaks it'); O /so-k-/as 
in O /so-kippo-/ ‘it snows’. 

/pakkan/ 'puccoon', English loan from Powhatan; 
‘Indian paint plant, red dye'. The plant is 
Lithospermum caroliniense (Walter) Macmillan. 
poughcone "red paint or dye" (H11), pokcoons 

"a red dye" (H5), pocones "small root that grows 
in the mountains, which being dried and beat in 
powder turns red" (Smith), 

PEA /*pakaxkanwi/ 'blood, red dye'; P 
/pakahkan/ 'blood', /pakaéhkanok/ ‘in the blood'; 
/napakkanom/ 'my blood' INAN, stem 
|pakahkanw-|; Mh /pk&ahkan/ 'blood', by 
syncope from |pakahkanw-|; Nanticoke /pakahk/ 
'blood' with apocope similar to that of the SNE 


languages. 
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Somehow related are Mi /ni- pikkanwi/ ‘blood! 
as if from /*ni- pekaxkanwi/, and Pq /nipakk/ 
(Roger Williams néapuck "blood'') as if from 
/*ni- pakaxkanwi/, 
161. PUMPKIN (a) /mahkahk/ 'pumpkin' INAN (Cucurbita pepo L.). 
(b) makawke "gourd" (H10), mahcawk "pumpkin!" 
(H12), macaugscaunemes "grape's stone or the 
stone of any plum" (H7), macocks "pumpkins" 
(Smith). 
(c) PA /*mahkahkwi/ 'tub, cask, calabash', with 








varying degrees of semantic change in the different 
languages; F /mahkahkwi/ 'box', pl. 
/mahkahko-ni/, C /mahkahk/ 'tub, cask'; M 
/mahka:h/ 'box', pl. /mahka-hkon/; O 
/makkakk/ 'tub, box', pl. /makkakko-n/ § 
/mka? kwi/ 'box, tub, keg', pl. /mka?kowali/: 
mD (and some uD dialects ?) /mahkahkw/ 





‘pumpkin', pl. “/mahkahkwal/ The Delaware 
form is borrowed from the Algonquian languages 
to the south, from the more agricultural Nanticoke 
and Powhatan peoples of the Chesapeake Bay 
region, since /h/ is the reflex of PA /*hk/ in 








all Delaware dialects. The Powhatan form with 









































the same meaning 'pumpkin' and the expected 
sound change in Delaware which did not occur 
point to certain borrowing from the south. 

The other term given by Strachey is evidently 
mistranslated and should be /mahkahkoskaniminas/ 
‘pumpkin seeds’. 


162. RACCOON (1) (a) /a-re-hkan/ (?) 'raccoon', English loan from 








Powhatan. 

(b) aroughcan (Smith), arathkone "beast like a fox!" 
(H2), arratkcune (H6) 

(c) The source of this is uncertain, but perhaps 


suggests a PA /*la-lwe-tkan-/ (?); M 

















163. 


164. 


165. 
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RACCOON (2) 


RAIN 


RAW 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


/na-ni-tkane-na-w/ legendary name of the 
'raccoon!'. 
/e-sepan/ 'raccoon', pl. /e-sepanak/ This is 
another Powhatan dialect gloss, but what dialect 
we do not know. . 
esepannauk "hare'' (H7), actually plural. This is 
unquestionably the raccoon despite Strachey's 
mistranslation, perhaps due to viewing the 
animal at a distance in the brush. 
PA /*e-hsepana/ 'raccoon', evidently reshaped 
in Eastern Algonquian as PEA /*e-sepana/; F 
/e-sepana/; M /e-hsepan/; O /e-ssipan/; P 
/ésepanass/ dimin., pl. /ésepansak/; mD 
/é-span/ pl. /e-spanak/ with syncope; Np 
/asep/, (Mathevet p. 24 assep, pl. assebanak 
"chat sauvage"); Nr /asep/, pl. /asepanak/ 
(Roger Williams atisup, pl. 4usuppannog). 
/kemiwan/ (II) 'it rains, is raining’. 
komeyhon "rain" (8), cameowan 'rain'" (H12) 
PA /*kemiwanwi/ ‘it rains, is raining' (II) 
(Michelson, Lang. 13. 73-75 [1937]; Bl46, p. 91); 
F /kemiya:wi/, analogically reshaped; C 
/kimiwan/; M /keme-wan/; O /kimiwan/; S 
/kimowa-nwi/, reshaped by analogy to S 
/kwtela-nwi/ ‘it rains hard’. 
/askani-w/ ‘it is raw' (II). 
ascanniewh "raw'' (H12), vscannewh ''not ripe"! 
(H13) 
PA /*a3kenwi/ and /*aSkanwi/ (II) ‘it is raw’; 
F /adkenwi/; C /aska-w/ (ending reshaped); 
M /aske-n/; O /askin/; S /Skinwi/ and 
/skanwi/. 

Powhatan /askani-w/ suggests another 
archetype, probably PA or PEA /*aSkanyi- wi/ 
(?). 
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166. REED (1) (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

167. REED (2) (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

168. ROE (1) (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

169. ROE (2) (a) 
(b) 


(c)} 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/atask/ 'reed, water weed', pl. /ataskwas/ 
attasqwas ''weeds'' (H15), attasskuss ''weeds or 
grass" (Smith). 

PEA /* a®@waSkwi/ 'reed, water weed'; P /Alask/ 
'reed', pl. /dlaskol/Z The root is PA /*aQw-/ 
'round' (see ARROW, entry 16), with the noun 

final PA /*-a&Skw-i/ ‘plant, herb, grass' -‘everba] 
from root /*maSkw-/. There is also: 

PA /*a?0a-kanaSkwi/ 'reed' (probably 
Phragmites communis, var. Berlandieri [Fournier] 
Fernald); C /asta-kanask/ O /assa-kana3sk/, 
pl. /assa-kanaSko-n/ 

/ni-ssa-kan/ treed, cane' (probably genus 
Arundinaria) , 


nissakan ''reed'' (HI0O), nisake ''cane'' (H10), 


nehsaakan "reed" (H12) 


Pseudo-PA as if /*ni-?0a-kanaSkwi/; the root 

is PA /*ni-?0-/ 'shred'; M /ne-?n-/ O /ni-ss-/ 
and extended root /ni-sse--/; P jnohse-| extended 
root. 

/wa-hk/ ‘fish or frog egg', pl. /wa-hkwak/ 'roe, 
fish eggs'. See EGG. 

woock ''caviar or the roe of sturgeon" (H4) 

PA /*wa-hkwa/ 'fish or frog egg! AN, pl. 
/%*wa-hko-ki/; C /wa-hkwa/ 'fish or frog egg' , 

pl. /wa-hkwak/ 'fish eggs, spawn, roe', also 

C /wa-hkwan/ 'roe' AN, pl. /wa-hkwanak/ 

M /wa:-h/ 'fish egg' AN, pl. /wa-hkok/ 'roe, 

fish or frog eggs! (also M /wa-hkow/ 'female 
sturgeon with roe'); O /wa-kk/ 'egg of fish or 

frog' AN, pl. /wa-kkok/ or Awa-kkwak/ 'fish 
eggs, roe, spawn’. 

/osi-ka-n/ 'roe' AN, 

vsecan "gristle of a sturgeon" (H7) 


PEA /*weSyeka-na/ 'roe' AN; P Awdsekan/ 














170. 


171, 


ROOT 


ROPE 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


'roe', pl. Awdsokanak/ AN. This term is found 
in all EA dialects, and is similar to a dependent 
noun in other languages: 

PA /*-8yi-kani/ 'rump', INAN dependent 
noun; PA /*weSyi-kani/ 'his rump'; F /oSi-kani/: 
M /osi-kan/; Np /wasik/, (Mathevet p. 95 8sik 
''croupe''), 

/oéapahk/ ‘root! INAN. 

vtchapoc "root" (H13) 

PA /*weéye-pihki/ 'root' INAN, pl. 
/*wetye:pihkali/+ F /otée-pihki/, pl. 
/oée:-pihkani/; C /oée-pihk/ M /odi-peh/, pl. 
/oéi-pehkan/, O /oéi-pikk/, pl. /oti-pikkan/ 
S /oée-pi?ki/ 'medicine, medicinal root', pl. 
/ote- pkali/, and /oée-pka?katwi/ 'root'. This 
has been reshaped in Eastern Algonquian: 

PEA /* watapahkwi/ and /* wetapahkwi/ 
'root': P /waéapahk/ 'plant root, medicinal 
root', /wa%apahk” / 'shrub or tree root, bole, 
lower trunk of tree below the limbs or leaf-line' , 
pl. of both forms /watapahkol/ (in the coastal 
dialect of Penobscot with partly different rules 
of syncope the forms are /wréapk/, pl. 
/waéapkol/); WA /watapk”/ with syncope as in 
coastal Penobscot. The PEA form /*waéapahkwi/ 
has been analogically reshaped partly on the model 
of PA /*watapya/ 'sewing root' as follows: 

PA /*watapya/ 'fine spruce root, sewing root'; 
C /watapiy/; O /watap/, pl. /watapi-k/ P 
/watapi/, pl. /watapeyak/; Np /watap/, (Mathevet 
p. 22 8atap ''racine a coudre''). 

The PEA noun final /*-ahkw-i/ contains a 
short vowel subject to syncope and is not the 
same as PA /*-a-xkw-/ 'wood, tree’. 


/pi-menahko-n/ 'rope, cord', dimin. 
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172. 


173. 


ROTTEN 


SALT 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/pi-menahkwa-ne-ns/ 'small cord or line of 

twined thread’. 

peminak "rope'' (Hll), pemunakqweraneind 

‘ttwined thread'' (H15), peyminako™~ ''thread" 

(Hil), pemanakaon ''cord or small line or a thread" 
(H4), pemunkuan "rope or cord" (H13) 

PA /* pyi-menahkwa-ni/ 'rope, cord'; © /pi- mina- 
hkwa-n/: M /pi-mena-hkwan/; O /pi-minakkwa. n/, 
pl. /pi-minakkwa-nan/, dimin. /pi-minakkwa-ne-ns/ 
tsmall cord, twine'; S /pi-min?kwa/ 'thread'. 


/atet/ (II) ‘it stinks, it is rotten, decayed’. 


ahtut "it stinketh' (H8), auutut ''stink'' (H14) 


PA /*aGetwi/ (II) 'it stinks, it is rotten, 
decayed'; F /anetwi/ 'it is rotten'; M /ane-t-/ 
in /ane-timyakwat/ ‘it smells decayed', 
/ane-tipokwat/ ‘it tastes decayed': O deverbal 
/-anat/ in /kawanat/ 'it (wooden object) falls 
or lies from being rotten, it (clothing) decays'; 
S deverbal /-aletwi/ in /wiskaletwi/ 'it is 
rotting'; D (all dialects) /alét/ 'it is rotten'; 
Ms and Nr /anoat/, (Eliot anit "it stank" 
Exodus 16:20, matta anetunoo "it did not stink"! 
Exodus 16:24; Roger Williams anit "it is 
putrified'"); Np /alat/, (Mathevet p. 23 alet 
"pourri''). 

/sawa-n/ 'salt'. 

sawwehone "blood" (Smith), sawwone ''salt" 
(H13); some sort of misunderstanding by Smith. 
The root is PEA /Saw-/, or extended root 
/*3awa--/ 'sour'; P /saw-/ and /sawa-/, as 
in P /sawahpokat/ ‘it tastes sour' and 
/sawaskihko/ 'sour grass, wood sorrel' (Oxalis 
montana Rafinesque), pl. /sawaskihkoewal/. 


However, some eastern languages have the root 


following the form of the ''central'' languages, 








174. 


175. 


f 
, 


176, 








SAND 


SCAB 


SCALE 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(b) 


(c) 


as in WA /siwan/ ‘salt', mD /3i-wan/. 

PA /* Si. w-/ 'sour': C/si-w-/ (C /si-wa-w/ 
'it is sour, salty'); M /se-w-/; O /Si-w-/ 
(O /3i-wan/ ‘it is sour, salty’). 


/re-kaw/ 'sand'. 


racawh "sand" (H13) 


PA /*le-kawi/ 'sand'; F /ne-kawi/; C /ye-kaw/ 
M /ne-ka-w/; O /ne-kaw/ S /le-kawi/; Mi 
/ne-kawi/; uD /le-k-aw/; Mh /nakaw/; P root 
/nekaw-/ in P /nekawakame/ ‘it is a sandy lake', 
/nekawihtek”/ ‘sandy river' (also the Penobscot 
name for the Tobique River in New Brunswick), 
/nekawamkimin/ 'sand cherry! or 'sand plum' 
(Prunus depressa_ Pursh). 
/meki/ 'scab', pl. /meki-s/ 'scabs'. 
meihkeih "sore" (H13), meihkeis 'wart'' (HI15), 
actually pl. 
PA /*mekyi/ 'scab'; F /omeki/ with prothetic 
vowel; C /mikiy/ INAN; Mt /mitiy/; P /m3ki/, 
pl. /mdkoyal/Z PA /*nemekyi/ 'my scab'; F 
/netomeki/ (restructured); C /nimikiy/; M 
/neme-k/ (restructured as a dependent noun); 
Mt /nimiziy/, P /ndSmokim/ There is also the 
AI verb: 

PA /*wemekiwa/ 'he has scabs, is scabby'; 
F /omekiwa/: C /omikiw/; M /ome-ke-w/; 
O /omiki/; P /mdkeyo/, but /nemdkiwi/ '1 
have scabs'. 
/warahake-/ 'scale of a fish or reptile', pl. 
/warahakayak/ 
woraihauk "scales of a fish'' (H13), (actually 
sg.) 
PA /*walahakaya/ 'scale of fish or reptile’ AN; 
C /wayakay/ AN, reshaped; M /wasa:hak/ AN, 


analogically reshaped with /s/ for expected 
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/a/; O /wanaka?ay/ AN; S /ol?haka/; P (and 
all EA dialects) /walahake/ 'scale of fish or 
reptile, shed snake skin', |walahakay]|, pl. 
/walahakak/ 


The Cree, Ojibwa, and Menomini terms by two 





separate processes have been reshaped by 


analogical contamination with the dependent noun 














PA /*-aSakahaya/ 'skin' (of birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and man, but not of mammals) AN, as 
follows: 


PA /*«waSakahaya/ 'his skin'; C /wasakay/ 











INAN, with contraction; northern O /wagakay/ 
INAN; O /oSaka?ayan/ AN, /nidaka?ay/ 'my 





skin'. The Cree and Ojibwa words for 'scale' 

have been analogically reshaped following the | 
model of the terms for 'his skin' in which there | 
was a transposition of /*h/ and /*k/ so that 

the sound change falsely appears to be an ex- 

ample of independent metathesis but is in 

reality metathesis conditioned by the analogy 


between two terms of similar phonological se- 





















































quence and related meanings. The Menomini form 


for 'scale' is different and shows substitution 

















of /s/ for expected /n/ by analogy to the word 
for ‘his skin', but no pseudo-metathesis. An- 
other term for 'skin' is: 

PA /*-00-kayi/ 'skin', dependent noun; 
/*ne8o-kayi/ 'my skin'; M /neno-k/; S 
/nilo-ka/ or /nilo-kaye/; Mi /nilo-kayi/. 


Still another term for 'skin' is the dependent 








noun PA /*-@ameSkaya/ AN, ‘inner skin or 
membrane' (refers to the elastic derma and the 
attached panniculus adiposus in both-man and 
animals, that is, all structures between the 


epidermis and the muscular flesh, in both 
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Montagnais and Penobscot): 
PA /*we@SameSkayali/ 'his inner skin'; F 
/onameSskayani/ this skin'; Mt /otimiske-/ 


P /wdlamske/ INAN, |-lamoskay|. PA 








/*neBameskaya/ 'my inner skin'; F /nenameSkaya/ 











'my skin'; P /ndlamske/ 'my inner skin'. 
177. SCRAPE (a) /neka-hpamatamen/ (TI) 'I feel the scraping, 
grating of it'. See PENIS. 





(b) vnegapamuttamen netataky "it hurts my leg, or 


my legs ache" (H8) 





(c) Root PA /*ka-xp-/ 'scrape, scrape bare or dry, 
grate, abrade'; C /ka-sp-/ (C /ka-spisam/ 
'he makes it brittle, parches it'); M /ka-hp-/ 
(M /ka-hpahtam/ 'he scrapes it clean in eating 
it', /ka-hpiwew/ 'it makes a scraping sound’); 


O /ka-pp-/ (O /nika- ppina-/ 'I crumble him in 

















my hand', /oka-ppisa-n/ the parches it'). 
PEA TI final /*-amat-/ 'feel'; P 








/natahk” 4matamon/ 'I feel the pain of it', with 
the PEA TI theme sign /*-am-/ and PEA TI 
objective suffix /*-eni/. 

178. SEE (a) /onamen/ (TI class 3) 'he sees it': /mata 
onamo-wen/ the does not see it!. The latter 
form gives the correct negative verb inflection 
of the TI, evidently given wrongly by Strachey 

in 'I do not hear it' (see HEAR, entry 106). 





(b) vnnamuf ''see' (H13), mata namowuf "not to 
see!’ (H]3) 
(c) PEA /*wenameni/ the sees it' (Class 3 TI); all 


SNE languages /woenamen/, (Quinnipiac, Pierson 























p. 28 wonaumen "the sees it"; Np, Mathevet 





p. 69 nikaten-naman m8liang "plut a dieu que 


je voye Montreal", pp. 21, 25 mat a8an nina8a 











or nena8a "je n'ai vu personne''), uD /wané-man/ 


In P and all EA dialects the root appears as Class 
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179: 


180. 


SEED (1) 


SEED (2) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


2 TI form, P /wandmihton/ the sees it' and 
negative /ata wendamihtowen/ 'he does not see 
it', but as a deverbal final it assumes the Class 
3 TI form, as in P /wotepinamen/ 'he examines, 
inspects it’. 

/ami-nehka-n/ 'seed', pl. /ami-nehka-nak/ AN 
'seeds!, with prothetic vowel which circumvents 
syncope of /-eh-/. 

amenacanac ''seeds'' (H13) 

PA /*mi-nehka-ni/ 'seed (of grain, grass)'; 

O /mi-nikka-n/ 'seed', pl. /mi-nikka-nan/; 

S /mi-n?ka/, pl. /mi-n?ka-na/ and /mi-n?ka- naki/, 
INAN and AN. The O form is also AN when 
reference is to seeds saved for future planting, 

O pl. /mi-nikka-nak/, positing PA /*mi-nehka- na/ 
'seed for sowing'. This is a formative of PA 
/*mi-nehke-wa/ (AI) 'he collects, saves seeds, 
berries' with the abstract noun final /*-a-n-/ 
with the semantic variations O /mi-nikke-/ 'he 
gathers whortleberries'; S /mi-n?ke/ 'he saves 
seeds for next year’. 

/mahkahkoskaniminas/ 'pumpkin seeds' INAN pl. ; 
/waskanimin/ 'seed or stone of fruit, pit’. 
macaugscaunemes ''grape's stone or the stone of 
any plum'' (H7). See PUMPKIN. 

PA /*we@kanimini/ or /*wa@kanimini/ 'seed or 
stone of fruit, pit' (PA /*wa@kan-i/ 'bone', 

see BONE, entry 32; connective /*-i-/ or 
/*-e-/, and deverbal noun final /*-min-/ 
‘drupe, berry'); M /ohka-ne-men/ 'stone of 
fruit' with connective /*-e-/; P /skanimin/, 

pl. /skanfminal/; mD /waxkanim/; Np /wskanim/, 
(Mathevet p. 76 8skanimenés ''graine de bled, 
semence'); Ms /oskanim/, (Eliot and Mayhew 


ooskannem "his seed'! Psalm 89:29, 36) this 











181. 
182. 


SEINE 
SHARP 
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seed', Ms and Nr /wskanim/ 'seed', pl. 
/wskanimina3/. 

See NET, entry 139. 

(a) /ki-ni-w/ (II) 'it is sharp'. Note the sound 
contrast with /kene-w/ 'it is long' in entry 118. 


(b) keneiwoh ''sharp" (H13) 





(c) The PA root appears in two forms, the simplex 
/*ki-n-/ and the extended root /*ki-nl-/ 'sharp, 
pointed'. Some descendent languages reflect 
both types, and some languages generalize one 
or the other. PA /*ki-n-/ is found exclusively 
in Fox and Cree as /ki-n-/, and /*ki-nl-/ 
alone appears in Menomini (M /ke-hn-/) and 
Miami (Mi /ki-nt-/). Since /*n/ and /*nl/ 
coalesce to give /n/ in Ojibwa, Massachusee, 
and Powhatan, these languages do not unequivo- 
cally reflect either root type, although the proto- 
form may be indicated loosely by the accompanying 
features of whole words. General Abenaki and 
gerferal Delaware employ reflexes of both types, 
and both have /hl/ as the reflex of /*nl/, Com- 
pare the following examples: 

PA /*ki-nikenwi/ (II) 'it is pointed, sharp; 
it grows or tapers to a point'; C /ki-nika-w/ 
(Cree everywhere replaces other II finals with 
/-a-w/); M /ke-hneken/ (Menomini everywhere 
replaces /*ki-n-/ with /ke-hn-/); P /kiniken/ 
‘it is sharp, pointed; it is big, prominent’. 

PA /*ki-nye-wi/ (II) 'it is sharp, pointed'; 
C /ki-na-w/; O /ki-na-/, uD /Aki-ne-w/ The 
PA alternation /*a-/: /*e-/ before /*w/ is 
leveled out as usual in Cree and Ojibwa. 

PA /*ki-nlyi-wi/ (II) 'it is sharp, pointed’: 
M /ke-hn-/; Mi /ki-nta-wawi/ (ending analogi- 


cally reshaped ?; Dunn kindawawi, who fails to 
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distinguish vowel lengths; Mi /nt/ is the regular 
i reflex of PA /*nl/); O /ki-na-/; Ms /kina/, 
| | but in Martha's Vineyard dialect /kini/ (Eliot 























keénu, Mayhew kene 'it is sharp", Psalm 120:4); 
mD /kihlo/, |ki-hli-w| 'he is pointed, has an 
erection’; P (and EA) |kihliw| in P /kesf-kihlo/ 





(AI and II) 'he, it is sharp' (contrast /mati-kihlo/ 
the, it is dull'); Powhatan /ki-ni-w/ (which 
corresponds better to this archetype rather than 

to /*ki-nye-wi/ unless one prefers to interpret 


Strachey's recording as /ki-ne-w/ which is 





improbable). The PA alternation /*ya-/: /*yi-/ 


before /*w/ is leveled out in Miami, Ojibwa, 








and Massachusee (but apparently not in the 
Martha's Vineyard dialect). 

183. SHELL (a) /osaskway/ ‘freshwater pearl mussel' or 
'moquette' (of genus Lampsilis Rafinesque), pl. 
/osaskwayak/. 

(b) osakescai "cockle" (H4), vsasgwoik 'pearl 
mussel shells" (Hl2). Evidently Strachey has 
transposed the s in his first recording at (H4). 

(c) PA /*weSa@kwaya/ 'freshwater pearl mussel! 
(apparently genus Lampsilis Rafinesque); O 
/osakkwe:ss/ dimin., pl. /o3akkwe-ssak/; 


Powhatan /osaskway/. Other terms for mollusks 





are: 
PA /*mi-kehsa/ 'spiral univalve mollusk, 
trumpet shell, conch, whelk; shell bead made 
from a univalve mollusk, wampum bead'; F 
/mi-kesa/: C /mi-kis/; M /me-kes/, pl. 
/me-kehsak/; O /mi-kiss/, pl. /mi-kissak/ 
S /mi-ke?@a/ As a general term for the morpho- : 


logic type of spiral univalve mollusks, this PA 


word was originally applied to the larger species 


of freshwater or river snails of conch-like 























184. SHOE (a) 
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appearance, such as Io spinosa Lea, but later 
applied also to the marine whelks, and especially 
to Fulgur canaliculatus Say, found on the Atlantic 
coast southward from Cape Cod, from which 
wampum beads were made. The translation cowrie 
or cowry shell sometimes given for this term is 
incorrect since all species of cowrie are tropical 
marine types which extend no further north than 
the coasts of southern Florida and California. 

PA /*e-nsa/ 'any bivalve mollusk; clam, 
bivalve shell', pl. /*e-nsaki/; F /e-si-ha/ 
dimin.; C /e-s/or /e-sa/; Mt /e-8/; M 
/e-hse-hseh/ dimin.; O /e-ns/ and in some 
dialects /e-ss/; P /ess/, pl. /essak/ 

The Shawnee term /mSkwahe?@a/ 'freshwater 
mussel' apparently refers to the genus Pleurobema, 
most of which have salmon red flesh. Their type 
distribution is in the Ohio, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, and Missouri rivers. 

/mahkesen/ 'shoe, moccasin' (English loan 
from Powhatan), pl. /mahkesens/ INAN. 
mockasins ''shoes" (Smith), mawhcasuns "shoes" 
(H13) 

PA /*maxkeseni/ 'shoe, moccasin' (previously 
given wrongly as /*maxkesini/ by Bloomfield 
and myself), with noun final PA /*-esen-i/ 
‘footwear piece or section'; F /mahkese- hi/ 
dimin.; C /maskisin/; M /mahke-sen/ or 
/mahke-san/; O /makkisin/; S /mkiée/, and 
Joma? ki@e/ this shoe’, /nima?ki€ena/ 'my 
shoes'; Mi /mahkisini/, P /mahksan/, pl. 
/mahksanak/, AN |mahkesen| (compare P 
/wak ankasen/ ‘high or shank shoe, buskin'); 
Mh /mkisin/; Ms /mahkes/, (Psalm 60:8, 


Eliot nummohkis ''my shoe!'!, Mayhew nummohkus). 
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The noun final /*-esen-i/ is found in other forms: 


PA /*ase-seni/ ‘front top section of shoe, 





tongue or instep piece (of classical or original 














Algonquian moccasin)'; C /ase-sin/, pl. 
/ase-sina/; Mt /aSe-Sin/; eastern O and 
Algonkin /ase-sin/; P /asesan/, pl. /Asesanal/; 
Mc /sesan/. 

185. SHOOT (a) /nepemotamen/ 'I shoot (at) it' (TI) 

















(b) nepomotamen ''shoot' (H13) ; 

(c) PEA /*nepemotameni/ (TI) 'I shoot (at) it'; P 
/napemdtamen/; Powhatan /nepemotamen/ PA 
/*nepemota/ 'I shoot it! (TI absolute); F 
/nepemota/; S /nipemota/; and in TI objective 
form, C /nipimote-n/; M /nepe-motan/; O 
/nipimota-n/ 


PA /*pemotamwa/ (TI absolute) 'he shoots it! 





(B146, p. 114); or early-PA /* pemwetamwa/; 
F /pemotamwa/; C /pimotam/; M /pemo.-tam/; 
































S /pemotamwa/. 
186. SHORT (a) /tahkwesiw/ (AI) 'he is short’. 
(b) tacqwaisuw ''short'' (H13) 
(c) PA /*tahkwesiwa/ (AI) 'he is short'; F 
/éahkwihiwa/ with reshaped final; C /tahkosiw/; 
M /tasko- sew/ with discrepant /sk/ for expected 
/*hk/ as in SPOON; O /takko-si/; P 





J8bEahk aso/ with reduplicated root. The root 
is PA /*tahkw-/ 'short', or with consonantal 
diminutive symbolism /*éahkw-/ However, 
Munsee /éahkw-/ (mD /éahkwahkwal. 50/ 
dimin. 'he is short') suggests that the PA root 
could be /*taxkw-/ This noncorrespondence 
of clusters follows a similar pattern to that ob- 
served in PUMPKIN (entry 161) which is due to 
borrowing into Delaware, and in BLACK (entry 


27) which is unexplained, although in these 
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188, 


189. 
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SIT DOWN 


SKIN 


SLED 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


three examples Menomini diverges only in SHORT, 
and is unique in showing the same divergence in 
SPOON (entry 201). 

/nahapiw/ (AI) 'he sits down', /nahapis/ (2 
person sg. imperative) 'sit (thou) down!! 

nehappeo "sit down" (H10), nawpiu ''sit down!! 
(H13); nahapuc "dwell'' (H5), nehappec "sit 
further" (H11) 

PA /*nahapiwa/ 'he sits down' (AI); C /nahapiw/ 
O /na?api/; Powhatan /nahapiw/ 

PA /*nahapilwe/ 'sit (thou) down!' (2 person 
sg. Al imper.); C /nahapiy/; O /na?apin/. 
/assay/ 'skin, hide, pelt' INAN, /otassayas/ 
this hides, skins', /neneskassayem/ 'my soiled 
or filthy hide', /matassay/ 'prepared fabric or 
dressed leather', pl. /matassayas/ See COVER, 
entry 60. 
vttocais "leather'' (H9), nuscahsaiyam "tawny'"! 
(H14), matasaeih "apron of any kind of dressed 
leather" (H2), matassaish 'tnapkin or any linen 
cloth" (HI11) 

PA /*ahOaya/ 'skin, hide, pelt (of fur bearing 
mammal)'; F /asaya/, pl. /asayaki/, and F 
/asayi-h/ 'buckskin' dimin., pl. /asayi-hani/; 
C fahtay/, pl. /ahtayak/; M /aska- hniy/ 
'rawhide' (reshaped ?, but with cluster /hn/): 
O /askattay/ AN 'green skin or rawhide! 
(evidently a loan from Cree); S /a?@aya/, pl. 
/a?@aye-ki/; mD /xay/, jaxay|; Mh /xay/, 
jaxay| , /ntaéxay/ 'my hide', /wtdxayan/ 'his 
hide’. 

Pseudo- PA /*matwahOaya/ 'prepared fabric, 
dressed leather'; for root /*matw-/ 'uneven'; 
see COPPER, entry 58. 

/ota-pa-kan/ 'sled, toboggan' (English loan 
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190. 


(b) 
(c) 
(a) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


from Eastern Algonquian, either Powhatan or 
Abenaki). 
atapakan ''kixe' (H2), natapakan '"kixe' (H9) 
PEA /*weta:pa-kani/ 'sled'; P /wotaépakan/ INAN 
/nepe-w/ the sleeps, he is asleep' (AI), 
/nenepa:m/ 'Iam asleep'!, /nema- &i.-nepa-m/ 
'T start to go to sleep'. 
nuppawv ''sleep'' (H10), nepaut' "sleep" (H13), 
nummacvshe nepam ''I have been asleep! (H8) 
PA /*nepe-wa/ 'he sleeps, is sleeping’ (B146, 
p. 97); F /nepe-wa/; C /nipa-w/; M /nepe-.w/: 
O “/nipa-/, S /nepe-wa/; Mi /nipe- wa/: 
Powhatan /nepe-w/ For the alternation of PA 
J*a:/ > /*e-/ before /*w/, leveled out in 
Cree and Ojibwa, see Bl 46, Sections 34, 35, 
and 75, pp. 97, 98, 110; and HIGH entry 108, and 
LONG entry 118. The alternation, as Bloomfield 
thought, seems to be best preserved in Menomini. 
Cree and most Ojibwa dialects regularly level it 
to /*a-/, and Fox and Shawnee seem to fluctuate 
in treatment subject to conditions which are not 
entirely clear. However from the data at hand, 
it is evident that in Fox and Shawnee the alter- 
nation of /*a-/to /*e-/ regularly occurs be- 
fore the third person suffix /*-wa/, but is 
leveled out to /*a-/ before the II suffix /*-wi/. 
The /*a-/: /*e-/ alternation is archaic in 
Proto-Algonquian, and the /*a-/ assumes a 
morphophonemic character. Since the AI verb of 
PA has a zero ending in the first and second 
persons singular, and since long final vowels 
are not permitted in PA phonology, AI verb stems 
ending in /*-a-/ suchas /*pya--/ 'come! and 


/*nepa--/ 'sleep' shorten the vowel in the 


singular of the first and second persons of the 











191 


192. 
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SLEEP (2) 


SLEEP WITH 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


AI, attested by PA /*nepya/ 'I come! (see entry 
55), and /*nenepa/ 'I sleep'. On the other hand, 
most languages with Goddard's long- *m pluralizing 
endings which are innovations (see Goddard 1967, 
Sections 2.2, 3.4, and 4.2), namely Menomini, 
Massachusee, and Munsee- Delaware, have the 
first and second person singular AI forms reshaped 
to end in /-m/ The /m/ of the long- *m plural 
endings was segmented out and analogically ex- 
tended to the singular where it functioned to 
preserve the long /*a-/ vowel. Since Powhatan 
has such forms (/nepya-m/ 'I come', /nenepa-m/ 
'T sleep’), it can be assumed to have pluralizing 
suffixes similar to Munsee and Massachusee. 

The first person singular forms are: 

PA /*nenepa/ 'I sleep! (B146, p. 97); F 
/nenepa/; C /ninipa-n/; M /nene-pa-m/ O 
/ninipa-/; S /ninepa/; Mi /ninepa/ or /nepa- ni’ 
Powhatan /nenepa- m/ 

/kawi-w/ the sleeps, is asleep'; of a different 
Powhatan dialect than /nepe-w/. 

kawwiu ''sleep' (H9) 

PEA /*kawi-wa/ the sleeps, is sleeping'; P 
/kawo/, |kawiw|; D (all dialects) /kawi-w/: 
Np /kawiw/, (Mathevet pp. 7, 25, 40, 107 ka8i8 
"il dort''), The root is PA /*kaw-/ ‘lie prostrate! 
(B146, p. 90) as in /*kawenkwa? Siwa/ 'he is 
sleepy'. 

/kewi-hpe-ntomen/ (AI) 'we (inclusive) sleep 
together', /newi-hpe-ma-w/ (TA) 'I sleep with 
him', 

cow¥Yhpaantomun "lie together" (H9). 

PA /*kewi-hpe-ntoPena/ 'we (inclusive) sleep 
together'; M (exclusive) /newe.-hpe- htomenaw/: 


uD /kowi-péntomena/; Ps /kawihpetdpon/. 
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193, SLOWWORM 
194. SMALLPOX 


195. SMELL 
(PERCEIVE 
ODOR) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


PA /*newi-hpe-ma-wa/ 'I sleep with him': 
F /newi-hpe-ma-wa/; C /niwi-hpe-ma-w/ M 
/newe-hpemaw/; O /niwi-ppe-ma-/; uD 
/nawi- pé-ma/; Ps /nawihpéma/. 
This Powhatan form shows that the inflection 
for the AI first person plural inclusive is /ke——men/, 


agreeing with Delaware and Massachusee. 


See LIZARD, (entry 117). 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(b) 


/nemamiminiss/ 'I have smallpox'. 
nummamemennaus ''pox'' (H12) 

As if pseudo-PA /*ne-mam-i-min-i-?le/ "I change 
to a condition of lumpy grains". The final with 

the AI 3 sg. ending is PA /*-?le.-wa/ 'go, 
change, proceed, fly’. 

Disease terms deserve further study in Algonquian 
for there seems to have been extensive borrowing 
from language to language. There is pseudo-PA 
/*mama@Okesiwa/ 'he has smallpox'; M 
/mama:-hkesew/; O /mamakkisi/; S /mam?ki9i/. 
/nemera-ma-w/ (TA) ‘I smell him', 
/nemera:nta:n/ (TI) 'I smell it', 
numeramuw ''smell" (H13), nummeraantaan 
"strew or cast'' (H13) 

PA /*nemela-ma-wa/ (TA) 'I smell him, perceive 
his odor'; C /nimiya-ma-w/; M /neme-na-ma-w/ 
O /nimina-ma-/ S /nimela-wa/, mD 
/namela-wa-w/, with different final in 8 and 

mD. 

PA /*nemela-nta-ni/ (TI) 'I smell it'; C 
/nimiya-hte-n/; M /neme-na-htan/; O 
/nimina-nta-n/; S /nimela-ta/ (S is in TI 
absolute form); Powhatan /nemera-nta-n/ 
/asko-k/ 'snake', /kehtasko-k/ ‘large snake', 
/ta-tasko-k/ ‘crab!’ (?), 
keihtascooc "adder'' (H2), tuttascuk 'crab' (H4), 





EPC: 


198. 
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SNAKE 
(SPECIES) 


SNOW 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


vscook "fine or small thread'' (H6). Most of 
Strachey's meanings seem inaccurate. 

PEA /*a@ko-ka/ 'snake'; P (and all EA dialects) 
/skok/, pl. /skdkak/, ltaskok}; uD /xko-k/; 
mD /Axko-k/; Np /skok/, (Mathevet p. 53 sc8g 
"serpent", pl. sc8gak); Ms /askook/ (John 
3:14, Psalm 58:4, Eliot askook, Mayhew ashkook; 
in his grammar Eliot gives the pl. as askookquog, 
which, if correct, is analogical and does not 
correspond with the other languages). 

PEA /*kehtaQko-ka/ 'large snake' is a com- 
pound of PEA /*keht-/ from PA /*ke?t-/ 'big, 
great, old' (B146, p. 89). 

Powhatan /ta-tasko-k/ 'crab' (?) whether the 
meaning is correct or not, seems to attest the 
root /ta-t-/ from PA /*@a-6-/ 'crack, rift' (see 
CRACK, entry 61). 

/sa+ssa-kanaw/ genus Pituophis (?), perhaps 

the pine snake of the pine barrens, pl. 
/sa-ssa-kanawak/. 

sassaconuwak "adder" (H2), (actually pl.) 

PA /*3a-hSa-kanawa/ 'snake species! (genus 
Pituophis); S /Sa?3a-kanawe?6i/ dimin. 

'bullsnake' (Pituophis melanoleucus sayi, which 

does not occur east of the Ohio Valley); Powhatan 
/sa-ssa-kanaw/. Root PA /*3a-h8a-k-/'bare, naked’ 
and noun final /*-anaw-/ 'fox snake', extended root 
and deverbal of root /*anw-/, M /anuah/ 'fox snake’. 

PA /*Ba-h3a-k-/ 'naked, bare’; C /sa-sa-k-/; 
M /sa-hsak-/; O /8a-38a-k-/; S /8a?3a-k-/ 
Powhatan /sa-ssa-k-/ 

/ko-n/ 'snow'. 
coah ''snow"' (H13) 
PA /*ko-na/ 'snow', AN in most languages; 


F /ako-ni/ with prothetic vowel and INAN, pl. 
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199. SOUL (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

200. SPIT (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

201. SPOON (a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


Zako-nani/ ‘snowballs, lumps of snow'; C 
/ko-na/: M /ko-n/, pl. /Ku-nyak/ 'lumps of 
snow', with analogic /y/; O /ko-n/ and /ako-n/ 
AN, the latter with prothetic vowel as in Fox; § 
/ko-na/; D (all dialects) /ko-n/; Pq /kons 

Ms /kon/, AN with obv. /konah/, (Eliot and 
Mayhew, Psalm 51:7, 68:14, 147:16, koon and obv. 
koonoh). 

/netehta-k/ 'my soul' AN, 

netshetsauk 'soul or vital breath of man" (H13) 
PA /*nete?tya:kwa/ 'my soul' (a dependent 
noun in some languages as in M); C /nitahéa-k/, 
/otahéa-kwa/ 'his soul'; M /nete-?éyak/, and 
with indefinite possessor /mete-?tyak/ 'soul', 
"his soul'; Powhatan /neéehéa-k/. 

Reshaped nondependent forms are S 
/niée%a-la?kw/ 'my soul' and P /ndzezahk/, 
|éoéahkw|. In Penobscot there is a progressive 
metathesis of /h/, so that there is preaspiration 
of /kw/ rather than /é/. 

/sehko-w/ (AI) 'he spits', /sehkwan/ ‘spittle’. 

secou ''spit'' (H13), tsehqwun ''spit'" (H13) 

PA /* sehkwiwa/ (AI) 'he spits': F /sehkwiwa/; 

C /sihko-w/; M /sehko-w/ O /sikkwi/ or 

/sikko-/; Ms /sahko/, (Eliot suhkou Mark 7:33). 
PA /*nesehkwa-@a-wa/ (TA) 'I spit on him': 

F /nesehkwa-na:wa/; C /nisihkwa- ta-w/; 

M /nese-hkwanaw/; O Y/nisikkwa-na-/. 

/e-mko-n/ 'spoon, ladle’. 

ampkone 'frying pan" (H2), hamkone ''ladle'' (H7) 

PA /*e-mehkwa-na/ 'ladle, spoon'; F 

/e-mehkwa-hi/ dimin.; C /e.mihkwa-n/ AN; 

M /e-meskwan/ with discrepant cluster /sk/ 

for expected /*hk/ as in SHORT (see entry 186); 











202. 


203. 


204. 
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SQUIRREL 


SQUIRREL 
(FLYING) 


STAR 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


O /e-mikkwa-n/ INAN; S /e-m?kwa/, pl. 
/e-m?kwa-naki/; P /emkan/, pl. /émkanak/, 
lemahkwan|; uD /e-mh5-nes/ AN; mD 
/e-mhwé-nes/ AN. 

/messani-k/ 'gray squirrel', or 'black squirrel! 
(a melanistic phase of the same species). 
moussonike "squirrel" (H10), mussanek 'squirrel" 
H]4) 

PA /*me?@anyikwa/ 'gray! or ‘black squirrel’; 
(Menomini has /me?sena-wanik/ 'gray squirrel! 
which is the same form except that it is com- 
pounded with the medial /*-inaw-/ 'body'); O 
/missanik/, pl. /missaniko-k/; uD /xAni-kw/ 
for expected /*moxani-kw/ Np /mossanikw/, 
(Mathevet pp. 6, 106 misanig 8e "€cureuil noir", 
pl. misanig8ak); Ms and Nr /massanik/, pl. 
/mossanikwak/, (Roger Williams mishdnneke, 
Cotton mishannek, pl. mishannekwog). 
/assapani-k/ 'flying squirrel’ (i. e. , ''net 


squirrel, see NET, entry 139) 


assapanick "flying squirrel" (Smith), aiossapanyk 


"flying squirrel" (H6) 

Pseudo-PA /*a?lapanyikwa/ ‘flying squirrel’. 
/ata-nkwess/ dimin. AN 'star', pl. 

/ata- nkwessak/, 

attaangwassowk ''star'' (H14), (actually pl.) 

PA /*aQa-nkwa/ 'star' (Bl25, Lang. 1:138); 

F /ana-kwa/; C /ata-hk/, and /aéa-hk/ with 
diminutive symbolism; M /ana-h/, pl. /ana-hkok/ 
O (some dialects) /ana-nk/ S /ala-kwa/> mD 
/ala-nkwew/ with reshaped ending. Powhatan 
points to a long second vowel also, and since 
Unami Delaware shortens all long vowels before 
/*nk/ clusters, uD /flankw/ 'star' is in- 


determinate. However, some languages seem 
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! to reflect a short second vowel as if PA /* aQankwa/; 
| C (Swampy Cree) /aéahk/ and dimin. /atahkos/; 
O (some dialects) /anank/, pl. /ananko-k/; Ms 
/anakws/, pl. /anakwsak/, (Eliot Psalm 136:9 
anogqsog ''stars''); Np /alakws/, (Mathevet p. 9 
alag8s); WA /alakws/. 
205. STEAL (a) /kemo-to-w/ (AI) 'he steals (something)', 


(b) commotoowh ''steal'' (H14) 





(c) PA /*kemo-twiwa/ (AI) 'he steals (something)! ; 
F /kemo-twa/; C /kimotiw/, M /kemo-tew/ 
(Menomini Language 2. 58, 2. 60, given wrongly 
elsewhere); O /kimo-ti/; S /kimo-twa/; P 
/kdmotene/, ending reshaped with PA /*-en-/ 
‘by hand'. Several languages have reshaped 
the final, Fox and Shawnee by reduction; and 
Cree has the second vowel short. 

Powhatan /kemo-to-w/ and Ms /kemoto/ (Eliot 
kommooto; kummootowog "they steal'' Matthew 
6:20) posit /*kemo-twiwa/; otherwise a less likely 
archetype is /*kemo-twa/ following Fox and 


Shawnee. An unerring solution is not certain. 





Reduction does occur in Shawnee, as in PA 
/*wexkwe-wa/ 'maggot! > S /o?kwa/, for 
which see WORM, entry 248. 

206. STRAWBERRY (a) /maski-hki-wimin/ INAN 'strawberry', pl. 





/maski- hki- wiminas/ 

(ob) muskeskiwimins ‘strawberries' (H10) (I assume 
the second s of Strachey to be an error for h) 

(c) PEA /* maSkyihkyiwimin-a/ 'strawberry'; P 
/mskihkewimin/ AN, pl. /mskihkowiminak/ 











This is derived from: 

PA /*maSkyihkyiwi/ 'herb, grassy plant'; 
F /maskihkiwi/; C /maskihkiy/; M 
/maski-hkiw/; O /maSkikki/, pl. /ma3kikkiwan/ 
P /mskihko/ 'blade of grass, herb, grassy 


























207. 


208. 


209. 


STRIKE 


STRIP 


SUN (1) 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


plant!, pl. /mskihkowal/, |maskihkiw| . 
/nepakama:-w/ (TA) 'I strike him'. 

nepacamalt "strike with a sword" (H14) 

PA /*nepakama-wa/ 'I strike him' (B146, p. 113); 
F /nepakama-wa/; M /nepa-kamaw/; P 
/nepakama /; mD /mpékama. w/. 

/peri-w/ (II) ‘it is torn off, stripped', 

perew "broken or cracked" (H3), perewh ''naught, 
broken or cracked" (Hl1) 

Root PA /*pel-/ 'strip, remove surface, tear 
off': F /pen-/ (F /peninawi-wa/ the undresses' ); 
C /piy-/ (C /piyawe-w/ the scales him [a 
fish]'); S /pel-/, (/nipeleSe-na/ 'I ripped the 
seam of it!, /pelede-tone/ 'he has his mouth 
torn up at the sides'). This more commonly 
appears with a postradical: 

PA /*pelak-/ 'peel, husk'; C /piyak-/ (C 
/piyakinam/ the peels it'); O /pinak-/ (O 
/pinaki- 3ka- / 'the skin peels off' (II), (TA) 
/opinakikkona: n/ 'he peels him'); P /palak-/ 
(P /palakihatahso/ the hulls, husks corn’). 
/ki-so-ss/ 'sun' AN 
keshowghes "sun" (Smith), keshowse ''sun'' (HI4) 
PA /*ki-se?@wa/ 'sun, moon, luminary, month! 
AN: F /ki-3eswa/, pl. /ki- 3eso-k/ 'months'; 
M /ke-so?/, pl. /ke-so?nak/ 'sun and moon, 
luminaries, months';: O /ki-siss/ S /ki- 30wa/; 
P /kisohs/, pl. /kfsohsak/ 'months'; D (all 
dialects) /ki-30-x/; Mh /ki-so-x/; Np /kisos/ 
(Mathevet p. 9 kiz8s, kis8s "soleil"); Mi 
/ki-1?swa/. The /3/ inthe F, S, and D forms 
is probably analogical, and the Miami term 
seems to show that metathesis of /*s/ and /*6/ 
occurred, as Haas has suggested (Nat. Mus. of 


Canada Bul. 214:60-65, Ottawa, 1967). 
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210. SUN (2) (a) /nepass/ 'sun' AN, of a different Powhatan dialect. 





(b) nepausche 'sun'' (H10) 

(c) PEA /*nepahé/, as if pseudo-PA /*nepa?0wa/ 
(?); Ms /nopas/, (Eliot and Mayhew, Psalm 19:4 
nepauz; Psalm 74:16 nepauz; Psalm 121:6 Eliot 
nuppéuz and Mayhew nuppaz); Nr /napas/, 
(Roger Williams nuppatus '"sun'); Powhatan 
/nepass/. 

211. SWALLOW (a) /kwentamo-w/ (AI) 'he swallows', /nekontamen/ 
(TI) 'I swallow it'. 

(b) necoondamen 'it is good meat" (H7), quantamt 
'swallow'' (H14) 

(c) PEA /*kwentamwiwa/ 'he swallows! (AI formed 
from an objectless-TI); compare P kw osihatamo/ 
(AI) 'he swallows'. 

PA /*kwentamwa/ 'he swallows it' (TI 
absolute); F /kotamwa/; C /kohtam/; M 
/ko-htam/; O /okonta-n/ (TI objective); S 





/kotamwa/; compare Mi /kwentama-ni/ 'I 
swallow it'. 
PEA /*nekwentameni/ (TI) 'I swallow it'; 
Powhatan /nekontamen/; uD /nkwéntamen/ 
212. SWAN See HERON 
213. SWEEP (a) /éi-kkahike-w/ (AI) 'he sweeps'. See BROOM 














(b) tsekehica ''sweep'' (H14) 
(c) PEA /*€i-kehkahike-wa/ 'he sweeps'; P 
/éikkahike/, Powhatan /Zi-kkahike-w/ Com- 














pare PA /*éi-katahike.wa/ 'he sweeps': M 
/ée-katahekew/: O /éi-kata?ike- / 
214. TAIL (a) /otani-ss/ 'his (bird's) tail', dimin. INAN. 


(OF BIRD) (b) otanneis "train of a bird' (H14) 





(c) PA /*-aSanyi/ ‘bird tail', INAN dependent noun; 





PA /*wa@anyi/ this (bird's) tail'; C /wataniy/, | 
pl. /wataniya/; M /wana-n/, pl. /wana-nyan/, 


dependent stem /-ana-ny/ (see Bl. Menom. Lang. 





























Z15; 


216. 





TAIL 


TAKE 
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(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


18.1); P /walaness/ dimin., pl. /waldnossal/ 
Ms /wanani/ (Eliot wananeyeuash "their tails", 
Revelations 9:19). Powhatan and some Cree 
dialects, following the.ancient variation of PA 
/*a/: /*e/ have restructured the form as a 
nondependent noun, as though PA /*we@anyi/; 

C (Swampy Cree) /otaniy/. The diminutive form 
is: 

PA /*waSanyeh3i/ 'his small (bird's) tail'; 

P /walanoss/; Powhatan /otani-ss/. See EAGLE. 
/wesekwan/ or /osekwan/ ‘his tail', INAN. 
Used for fish and mammals. 

wushagwan ''single of a deer'' (H13), wushaqwun 
"tail of anything'' (H14) 

PA /*-3ekwanayi/ or /*-Sekwani/ 'fish tail’, 
INAN dependent noun; C, P, and Np reflect the 
first variant, and F, M, O, and Ms the second 
archetype. The Eastern Algonquian languages 
have generalized the meaning to varying degrees, 
originally confined to the tail of fishes and limited 
to this sense in F, C, M, and O. 

PA /*weSekwanayi/ or /*weSekwani/ this 
(fish's) tail'; F /oSekwani/, pl. /oS3ekwanani/; 
C /osikwanay/; M /ose:kwan/ and /ose: kwanan/ 
INAN and AN (M /nese-kwan/ 'my [fish's] tail’ ); 
O /osikwan/; P /wasokvane/, |-sokwonay]| , 
/ndsok one/ 'my tail'; Ms /wasokwen/, (Eliot 
wussukqun "his tail" Job40:17, Isaiah 9:14); 

Np /wosekwena/, (Mathevet p. 35 8ssig8na 

'tqueue de bette a quatre pieds ou des poissons"'). 
/nemamen/ (TI) 'I take it, pick it up', /omamen/ 
‘the takes it, picks it up'. 

mammun "take hold of anything" (H4) (pronominal 
prefix missing), nummaumen "pull (HI12), 


vummaumun ''take up' (H14) 
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| (c) PA /*nemameni/ (TI objective, class 3) 'I take 
it, I pick it up'; F /nemameni/ (/mamiwa/ the 


takes it')}; M /nema-men/ (/mamuah/ the takes 





it'); O /nimamo-n/, with ending reshaped; § 
/nimame/; Mi /nimame/; Powhatan /nemamen/ 
PA /*nemamawa:wa/ (TA) 'I take it from him'; 


F /nemamawa:wa/; M /nema-muawa-w/: O 





/nimamawa,/; S /nimamawa/. 
217. TAKE FROM (a) /ontenass/ 'take (thou) it, them (INAN) from 
eHERE there' (2 person sg. TI class 1 imperative), 
/o-ntenamen/ (TI) 'he takes it from there'. 


(b) vntenugh ''take it' (H14), vndensc "take it'' (H15) 





(c) PA /*wentenanlwe/, PEA-A /*wentenanOwe/ 
'take (thou) it, them (INAN) from there: (2 
person sg. TI class 1 imper.); F /otenano/: C 
/ohtinah/; M /ohte-nah/; O /ontinan/; P 
/wastone'/; mD /wdntenah/ Penobscot imperatives 
form a partly altered paradigm. The Powhatan 
form follows the PEA-A pattern. 

PA /*wentenamwa/ (TI absolute) 'he takes it 
from there! (B146); F /otenamwa/:; C /ohtinam/ 
M /ohte-nam/. 

218. TASTE GOOD (a) /wi-nkan/ (II) ‘it tastes good’. 

(b) wingan ''good'' (H7), wingahi '"'good" (H15) 

(c) PA /*wi-nkanwi/ (II) 'it tastes good': M 
/we-hkan/; S /wi-kanwi/; uD /winkan/ Mh 
/wi-kan/; Nr /wikan/ (Roger Williams weékan 
"it is sweet!'), 

219. TERRAPIN (a) /to-repe-w/ 'terrapin', English loan from 
Powhatan, 'sea turtle, loggerhead' (genus 
Caretta), the chief reference. The loggerhead 
nests on the southern Atlantic coast as far north 
as the southern end of Chesapeake Bay, and 
strays northward to the coasts of New England 


and Newfoundland. Pl. /Ato-repe.wak/ 


















































220. 


22l. 


222. 
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TESTICLE 


THIGH (1) 


THIGH (2) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


towruppewk ''sea turtle’ (H14), (actually pl.) 

PEA /*to-lepye-wa/ 'loggerhead' (genus 
Caretta), 'sea turtle, terrapin' (original PEA 
meaning, later generalized in many Eastern 
Algonquian languages to include all species of 
large turtles); P /tdlepe/ ‘turtle, tortoise’, as 
a general term, pl. /tdlepak/, (P /kef-tolepe/ 
'loggerhead', or other species of 'sea turtle’ ); 
Mh /to-npaw/, |to-nepaw|; mD /t6-lpew/; 

uD /t6-lpe/; Ms Aonep/, dimin. /tonepas/, 
(Eliot toonuppasog "tortoise! pl. dimin. , 
Leviticus 11:29); Unquachog (Long Island, Siebert 
in July 1932) Atérep/ 'sea turtle, loggerhead'. 
/netessiwe-/ 'my testicle’ AN, /otessiwah/ 
this testicle(s)' as an obv. sg. or pl. 

vtshewwah "stones of any male thing'' (H14) 

PA /*-8e?Siwaya/ 'testicle!, AN dependent 
noun (Michelson 35; with revisions and additions); 
PA /*neQe? Siwaya/ ‘my testicle’; F /neneSiwa/; 
C /nitisiway/; M /nene-?seway/; S /nil? siwe/, 
pl. /nile? 3i-ki/; Powhatan /netessiwe- /, pl. 
/netessiwak/. 

Jopo-m/ ‘his thigh’, /nepo-m/ 'my thigh'. 
apome "thigh" (H2) 

PA /*-pwa-mi/ 'thigh', INAN dependent noun; 
PA /*nepwa-mi/ 'my thigh'; C /nipwa-m/, M 
/nepuam/, pl. /nepuamyan/ 'my thighs', with 
analogic /y/; O /nipwa-m/, pl. /nipwa-man/; 
Mi /nipwa-mi/, pl. /nipwa-ma/; S /nipwa-mi/, 
pl. /nipwa-mali/; uD /mpo-m/, pl. /mp3-ma/; 
Powhatan /nepo-m/. 

/wi-kkway/ this thigh', pl. /wi-kkwas/ this 
thighs', INAN, of a different Powhatan dialect. 
w¥kgwaus "thigh" (H14), (actually pl.) 

PEA /*-i-kahkwayi/ 'thigh', INAN dependent 
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223. THROAT 


224. THUMB 
225. TOOTH 
226. TREE 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


noun; PEA /*wi-kahkwayi/ this thigh'; P 
Jwikkve/, pl. /wikkal/, |-ikahkway] (P 

Joi es 'my thigh', pl. /nikkal/); Powhatan 
/wi-kkway/, pl. /wi-kkwas/. 

/wekwenta:kan/ or /okwenta-kan/ ‘his throat', 
/nekwenta-kan/ 'my throat’. See SWALLOW, 
entry 211. 

vegwantaak ''throat'' (H14) (I assume that Strachey 
omitted the end of the word by writing error. ) 

PA /*kwenta-kani/ 'throat', /*nekwenta-kani/ 
'my throat': F /nekota-kani/; C /nikohta-kan/: 
M /neko-htakan/ O /nikonta-kan/ S /nikota-ka/; 
P /nok Stakan/; uD /nkwontd-k-an/. 
/okehtekwayetené/ 'his thumb’. 
vketeqwaiutteindg 'thumb'' (H14) 

Pseudo-PEA /*wekehtekwayeOentyi/ formed with 
a medial, otherwise similar to PA /*neke?te@entyi/ 
'my thumb!: M /neke-?éeneh/, pl. 
/neke-.?ene-héyan/; O /nikiéininé/ uD 
/nki-tdlené/ AN, pl. /nki-telénéak/ 

/mi-pit/ 'a tooth, someone's tooth', /ni- pit/ 
'my tooth', pl. /ni-pitas/ 'my teeth'. 

mepit 'teeth' (H10), actually sg., neputts "tooth" 
(H1I1), actually pl. , "my teeth", 

PA /*-i-pigi/ 'tooth' INAN, pl. /*-i- pitali/ 
'teeth' , dependent noun (BI146, p. 119); PA 
/*ni-piti/'my tooth’, pl. /*ni-pitali/ 'my 
teeth'; F /ni-piti/, pl. /ni-pitaniZ, C /ni- pit/, 
pl. /ni-pita/; M /ne-pet/, pl. /ne- petan/: 

O /ni-pit/, pl. /ni-pitan/; S /ni- piti/, pl. 
/ni-pitali/; P /nipit/, pl. /nfpital/; Mh /ni- pit/, 
pl. /ni- pitan/ 

/mehtek/ 'tree', pl. /mehtekok/ /mehtekos/ 
'sticks', /mehtekwins/ 'little stick’. 


meihtuc "tree! (H14), metucs '"bridge'' (H3), 
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(c) 





228. TUCKAHOE (a) 


(c) 





mehtacouc "stalk" (H14), actually pl. , mehteqweins 
‘grass! (H7) 

PA /*me?tekwa/ 'tree', pl. /*me?teko:ki/; but 
PA /*me?tekwi/ ‘stick! (Bl46); F /mehtekwi/ 
'tree!, pl. /mehteko-ni/; C /mistik/; M 
/me?tek/ ‘tree! AN, pl. /me?tekwak/; O /mittik/, 
pl. /mittiko-k/; S /me?tekwi/ 'tree', pl. 
/mteko/: uD /hit-okw/, pl. /hitko.k/ mD 
/mihtok/, pl. /mihtokwak/; Mh /mihto-kw/; 

Ms /mihtsk/, pl. /mihtokwas/, (Eliot mehtug 
"tree!!, mehtugquash ''trees'' Psalm 105:33, and 


Grammar). 


227. TUBER See GROUNDNUT, (entry 100). 


/takwahahk/ ‘green arum' (plant or root), 
'tuckahoe', the latter an English loan from 
Powhatan (Peltandra virginica, (L.) Schott and 
Endlicher, the root of which is inedible in raw 
state, but when baked is used for breadstuff 
and as a starchy vegetable), /takwahapo-n/ 
"bread made of green arum root or tuckahoe’, 
pl. /takwahapo-nas/ 'loaves of tuckahoe 
bread'. See BREAD, (entry 38). 

tockwhogh, tocknough, tockawhaughe ''chief 
root they have for food. . . like a flag in low 
muddy freshes. . . of the greatness and taste 
of potatoes. . . raw it is no better than 
poison... roasted. . . in summer they use 
this ordinarily for bread" (Smith), taccahoappoans 
"bread made of a wort called —'" (H3) 

The root is PA /*takw-/ ‘pound fine, bray, beat 
to a powder! found in identical form in C, O, 
S, Mi, D, Mh, Np, and Powhatan. This is 
homophonous with and perhaps related by 
semantic extension to the PA root /*takw- / 


‘among or between two particulars, together' 
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(see FROST, entry 91). Following this is the 
transitive INAN final or instrumental PA /*-ah-/ 
'by instrument or tool' and the noun final PEA 
/*-ahkw-i/ 'taproot, bole, large root and trunk! 
(see ROOT, entry 170), as if pseudo- PEA 
/*takwahahkwi/ 'green arum, tuckahoe'. Other 
examples are: 

PA /*takwahamwa/ (TI absolute) 'he pounds 
it fine, brays it, beats it to a powder by tool’; 
C /takwaham/; O /otakwa’a-n/, TI objective; 
Mi /takwahamwa/; uD /AakSham/ Np /takwham/, 
(Mathevet nitak8am "je pile'' pp. 90, 93). 

PA /*netakwahwa-wa/ (TA) 'I pound him 
(maize) fine, beat him to a powder by tool'; C 
/nitakwahwa-w/; O /nitakwawa-/ (when /*w/ 
of the transitive AN instrumental final (PA 
/*-ahw-/ ‘by instrument or tool’) is not merged 
with a following /*e/ to /o/, Ojibwa drops the 
preceeding /?/ from PA /*h/, for which see 
B146, footnote 14, p. 114); S /mitakhwa/ 'I pound 
him (maize) for bread' (haplologic for expected 
S /*nitakwahwa/). 

PA /*takwahwa-na/ originally 'bread baked 
from flour prepared from the root of Peltandra 
virginica', later extended in some languages 
(Shawnee, Mahican) to mean also 'bread made’ 
from corn meal or pounded maize’; S /Atakhwa/ 
'bread', pl. /Atakhwa-na/ ‘loaves of bread', 
jtakwahwa-n|; Mh /Akwax/, |takwax| , 
/ntakwxam/ 'my bread', pl. Akwdxak/ 'loaves 
of bread', /wtékwxaman/ 'his bread'. The 
distribution of the green arum from Florida and 
Texas northward to southern Maine and New 


Hampshire, and to northern New York and 


southern Ontario, together with the linguistic 
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230. 


Zl: 


232. 
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TURKEY 


UNDERSTAND 


URINATE 


VAGINA 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


evidence, suggests that the roots were used for 
breadstuff among the Algonquian peoples before 
the introduction of maize. 

/mo-nesse-w/ 'turkey cock! . 

monnagh "turkey"! (H10), monassaw "turkey" (H15) 
PEA /*mo-nehle-wa/ 'turkey cock! from PA 
/*mo-n-/ ‘dig into, scratch out' and noun final 
PA /*-?le-w-a/ 'bird'; Ms /monass/ 'cock', 

(Eliot monsh, Mayhew monish 'cock'! John 13:38, 
18:27); Powhatan /mo-nesse-w/. 

/nenenohtawa:-w/ 'I understand him', /kenenohto-s/ 
'I understand thee', /mata kenenohto-ro-w/'I 

do not understand thee’. 

kennenautows "I understand well" (H15), mata 
kennenutorowh 'I understand not! (H15) 

PA /*nenenohtawa:-wa/ 'I understand him (his 
speech)'; F /nenenohtawa-wa/; M /nene: nohtawa: w/; 
S$ /nineno?tawa/; Powhatan /nenenohtawa: w/. 

PA /*kenenohto-@e/'I understand thee'; F 
/kenenohto:-ne/; M /kene-nohtonen/; S$ 
/kineno?to-le/; Powhatan /kenenohto- s/. 

The Powhatan negative /mata kenenohto-:ro-w/ 
results from a late analogical restoration of /c/ 
as the projected source of alternant /s/, by 
analogy to the much more commonly used positive 
form /kenenohto- s/, subsequent to the falling 
together of /*@/ and /*t/ to /A/ in Powhatan 
and the change of /*1/ to /r/. 

/sekiw/ he urinates'. 

sheku 'piss'! (H12) 

PA /*3ekiwa/ 'he urinates! (B125, Lang. 1. 146); 

F /Sekiwa/: C /sikiw/; M /seke-w/; S /Sekiwa/; 
P /sdko/, |sekiw| . 

/meta-ske-/ 'vagina', /neta-ske-/ 'my vagina’. 


muttask 'twoman's secret'' (H5) 
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233. VINE 


234. WALNUT 





(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


PA /*-0a-ckaya/ (?) 'vagina', dependent noun, 
with /*@/ not proven; C /mita-hkay/ 'vagina' , 
/nita-hkay/ 'my vagina’. 
/wa:-pa-pe-mins/ 'vine' (species ?, perhaps the 
scuppernong (Vitis rotundifolia Michaux) with 
cream-colored grapes), pl. /wa-pa-pe-minsas/ 
wapapamindgas ''vine'! (H1I5), actually pl. 
Pseudo-PA as if /*wa-pa-pye-minsyi/ "white 
vine bush": from PA /*wa-p-/ 'white'; PA 
/*-a-pye--/ ‘string, vine'; and PA /*-eminSy- / 
'drupe- bearing bush or tree’. Compare F 
/ki-wa-pye-hi/ 'creeping vine'. 
/assena-mins/ 'black walnut tree! (?), more 
probably the 'mockernut hickory tree’; /asseni-na-ns/ 
'tmockernuts! (?); /paka-ns/ 'black walnuts' (?), 
pl. 
assunnomeindg "walnut tree" (H14), assinenans 
"walnut! (H15), paucauns 'walnut'' (H15) 
PA /*a?sena-minSya/ 'rock or sugar maple tree'; 
F /asena-miSi/, pl. /asena-miSye-ni/; O 
/assina-mi-33/; mD /asoena-min3i/, pl. 
/asena-mingeyak/ The sugar maple is not found 
near Jamestown, consequently this PA term was 
transferred to some other species, possibly the 
mockernut hickory. The noun root formative is: 
PA /*a?senyi/ 'rock, stone' (given as AN by 
Bloomfield, B125, Lang. 1. 139, 1.149, and B146, 
p. 93, as /*a?senya/, largely following Cree 
and Menomini); F /aseni/, pl. /asenye- ni/; 
C /asiniy/, pl. /asiniyak/; M /a?sen/, pl. 
/a?senyak/ O /assin/, pl. /assini-n/ INAN 
in Eastern Ojibwa, but AN, pl. /assini-k/ in 
Central, Western and Northern Ojibwa; but INAN 


in all Eastern Algonquian languages, WA /sson/, 


pl. /ssenal/; Ms /asson/, (Eliot Grammar 











Fr 235. WASH 
MM 
4 
a a 
q 
4 
: 
/ 
236. WATER 
237. WATER 
RECEDES 





(a) 


(b) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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hassun "stone", pl. hussunash); mD /asdn/, pl. 
/asénal/. The final is PA /*-emingy-/ 'drupe- 
bearing bush or tree’. 

For /paka-ns/ or /paka-nas/ 'large nuts, black 
walnuts' (?), see NUT, entry 143. 
/kesi-nkwe-w/ 'he washes his face’, 
/kesi-tenée-w/ the washes his hands'. 
keseigwaau ''wash the face" (H15), with prestop 
n omitted by Strachey (see CHINQUAPIN, entry 
48), keseitendcheo ''wash the hands" (H15) 

PA /*kesi-nkwe-wa/ 'he washes his face’; F 
/kesi- kwe:wa/: O /kisi-nkwe-/ 'he wipes his 
face'; P /k3ssik”e/: Powhatan /kesi- nkwe-w/. 

PA /*kesi-Qentye-wa/ 'he washes his hands'; 
F /eesi-nete-wa/; O /kesi-ninzi-/ 'he wipes 
his hands'; § /ki®i-lete/ P /kK3ssilote/; uD 
/kasi-lénée/; Powhatan /kesi-tenée-w/. 
/nepi/ 'water'. 
neppe ''wet!'! (H15) 

PA /*nepyi/ 'water' (Bl46, p. 93); F ‘epi 
Cc /nipiy/; M /nepe-w/ with reshaped ending; 
O /nipi/: S /nepi/; P /m3pi/, pl. /ndpoyal, 
|nopiy| . 

/wenseskat/ 'the water recedes, flows back, 
ebbs', negative /mata wenseskato:w/ 'the 
water does not ebb'. 

seiscatuwh "ebbing water' (H5) (evidently a 
negative form, with the first part missing), 
wenssicket "running brook" (H15) 

PEA /*wensexkatwi/ (II) 'the water level goes 
down, the water ebbs or recedes, the current or 
water flows back or out, there is a condition of 
receding water’; P /wdsihkat/, |wasohkat|. The 
morphemes are: PA root /*went-/ 'from there! 


(for the irregular alternation of PA /*t/: /*s/ 
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238. 


WEED 
(SEAWEED) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


before /*a-/ and /*e/ see B146, Section 21, 
p. 92); the PA medial /*-exk-/ ‘flood, high 
water! deverbal from PA root /*lexk-/ given 
below; and the II final PA /*-atwi/ 'state, 
condition'. 
PA /*lexkepye:wi/ (II) 'it is flooded, under 
water; there is a flood, the water level rises'; 
C /yiskipe-w/; O /nikkipi-/; P /nkdpe/, 
jnohkepe|. Root /*lexk-/ and the deverbal 
/*-exk-/ are not to be confused with the following: 
PA /*ecka?te-wi/ (II) 'it (body of water) 
dries up'; F /aSkahte-wi/; C /ihkaste-w/ M 
/ehka-?tew/; O /iskatte-/ Here the final is 
the PA II reflexive /*-a?te-wi/ 'be in place, lie 
in position'. 
/a-skarask/ 'seaweed', pl. /a-skaraskwas/ 
'seaweeds'. 
ascarasqwus ''seaweeds'' (H13) 
PEA /*a-SkalaSkwi/ or /*a- Skalen3yi/ 'sea- 
weed, weed growing under water'; Powhatan 
/a-skarask/ following the first, and P /Askalosi/ 
'seaweed' (general term), pl. /askdleseyal/, 
|askalesiy| the second, which differ only as to 
noun finals. Massachusee at least has the same 
term without a medial in Ms /askaskw/ 'meadow 
or water (?) grass', (Eliot askoshq, Mayhew 
askasquash '"'grass'" pl. , Psalm 72:16; the usual 
word in Ms being moskeht ''grass, herb'' Eliot 
Grammar, from PA /*maSkyihkyiwi/ ‘herb, 
grassy plant' for which see STRAWBERRY, entry 
206). The morphemes of /*a- SkalaSkwi/ are: 
PA root /*a-3k-/ 'downward, below! (F /a- 3k-/, 
P |ask|); medial PEA /*-al-/ 'water' (?, 
meaning uncertain); and noun final PA /*-a3kw-/ 


‘herb, plant'. The other form is: 
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PEA /*a-Skalen3yi/; P /Askalesi/ with PA 
noun final /*-en3y-i/ 'weed' which occurs as: 
C /-isiy/ (C /asisiy/ INAN 'seaweed, grass 

} growing under water'); M /-ehsy-/ (M /wase.hsyan/ 

pl. 'water weeds', see Menom. Lang. 14. 190, 
14. 213); O /-in3y-/ (O /aninawi-n3/ 'milkweed'); 
Mi /-en3y-/ (Mi /ke-kken3a/ 'weed', pl. 
/ke-kken3i-ki/, Mi /lenin3i/ 'milkweed', pl. 
/leninga/); P |-asiy]. 











4 239. WHISKER See BEARD, (entry 22). 

“d 240. WHISTLE (a) /kwi-skwesso-w/ ‘he whistles’. 

(b) qweisgwesuw "whistle" (H15) 

id (c) PA /*kwi- 3kweh3wiwa/ (AI) 'he whistles-; C 

: /kwi-skosiw/; M /ki-skihsow/ 'he whistles a 
4 call or signal'; O /kwi- 8kwi83i/; P rik so/, 
re |kwikwohsiw| , reshaped without /sk/ cluster 





by dissimilation (?); Powhatan /kwi- skwesso- w/. 











241. WHITE (a) /a-pe-w/ and with dialect variation /wa-pe-w/ 
? (II) 'it is white'. 

: (b) opaivwh 'white'' (H15) 

(c) PEA /*wa-pe-wi/ (II) 'it is white’ (PA root 

ty /*wa-p-/ 'white' (B125, B146); PA probably also 
q had /*wa-pe-wi/ since a Cree form agrees with 
a Eastern Algonquian, and Bloomfield's (B146, 

p. 121) PA /*wa-peskye-wi/ 'it is white' is 
either merely concurrent or a new formation of 
some antiquity; C /wa-pa-w/, Mt /wa-pa-w/, 


with the ancient alternation /*a-/: /*e-/ 





before /*w/ leveled out as usual in Cree (see 
Bl46, Section 35, p. 98); mD /wa-pe-w/ uD 
/35-p-e-w/: Mh Awa-payo/ Pq /wapayo/; 





Powhatan /a-pe-w/ or /wa:pe-w/. 
' 242, WICOPY See BAST, (entry 21). 
4 243. WIFE (a) /wi-wah/ ‘his wife or wives' (obv. sg. and 


pl.), /mata wi-wiw/ 'he does not have a wife'. 



































































































































































































































404. 


244, 


WINTER 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


wiowah "husband" (H8), with meaning error, 

mata wiow¥h '"'a bachelor'' (H2) 

PA /*-i- wa/ 'wife' dependent noun; PA /*ni- wa/ 
'my wife'; PA /*wi-wali/ ‘his wife' and 
/*wi+wahi/ 'his wives'; F /ni-wa/ 'my wife'; 

M /ne-w/; S /ni-wa/; mD /ni-w/ Mh /ni-w/ 

F /owi- wani/ this wife' with prothetic vowel: 
M /we-wan/; O /wi-wan/ S /wi-wali/ and 
/owi-: wali/, the latter with an analogical prothetic 
vowel as in Fox; mD /wi-wal/; Mh /wf. wan/ 

F /owi- wahi/ 'his wives' obv. pl.; Powhatan 
/wi-wah/ ‘his wife or wives'. Powhatan has 
generalized the obviative plural, as in Cree, 
Western Abenaki, and all the SNE languages; 

Nr /wiwa/ 'his wife' (Roger Williams weewo 
"his wife); C /wi-wah/ 'his wife or wives! 
(BL Cree Texts 1934, pp. 54, 102). 

PA /*wi- wiwa/ (AI) 'he has a wife': F 
/owi- wiwa/ with prothetic vowel; C /wi- wiw/: 

M /we-wew/; O /wi-wi/; Powhatan /wi. wiw/, 


/pepo- no- w/ (II) 'it is winter’. 


popanow ''winter'' (Smith), puppoannoh ''winter'! 


(H16) 

PA /*pepo-nwi/ (noun) 'winter', (II) 'it is 
winter'; F /pepo- wi/, reshaped by analogy to 

F /mehpo: wi/ 'it snows' from PA /*mexpo- wi/: 
C /pipon/; M /pepo-n/: O /pipo-n/: $ 

/pepo- ni/ with reshaped ending: Mi /pipo. nwi/; 
P /pdspon/; Ms /papon/, (Eliot popén, Mayhew 


puppoon, Psalm 74:17). In addition to PA 


/* pepo. nwi/ there is a longer and perhaps more 
archaic form: 

PA /*pepo-no-wi/ (II) 'it is winter': M 
/pepo- no- wew/ with regularized or reshaped 


final; P /pspono/; Powhatan /pepo- no- w/. 











245, 


WOMAN 
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(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Compare also the three PA terms for 'it snows': 

PA /*mexpo:-wi/ (II) 'it snows'; F /mehpo- wif 
C /mispon/ reshaped by analogy to C /pipon/ 

'it is winter'; Ms /mahpo/ and /mahpowi/, (Eliot 
muhpoo I Chron. 11:22, muhpoowi "it snows! 
Cotton). 

PA /*so-kexpo:-wi/ (II) 'it snows'; O 
/so-kippo-/; Nr /sdéihpo/, (Roger Williams 
séchepo "it snows''); Pq and Unquachog /séépo/ 
with syncope, (Stiles souch'pouu, Speck stépu, 
Jefferson soachpo). 

PA /*pe?0a-nwi/ (II) tit snows'; M /pe-?nan/ 
P /psan/, changed conjunct /péhsak/ 'when it 
snows', |poahsan|; Mh /pxa-n/, changed conjunct 
/pa-x&-k/ 'when it snows', |pexa-n| (initial 
change in Mahican provides that morphophonemic 
le] and [a] are replaced by |a-!); Ml and Ps 
/psan/. The root is PA /*pe?6-/'in small 
particles'; C /pist-/ (C /pistahipe-w/ 'it 
drifts lightly'); O /piss-/ 

The II verb PA finals of the above are: 
/*-expo-wi/ 'snow'; and /*-a-nwi/ ‘weather, 
air condition' , the former being deverbal from 
/*mexpo-wi/. The latter forms with a prefinal 
the complex II final PA /*-ela-nwi/ 'rain'; 

S /-ela-nwi/; Mi /-ila-nwi/, P /-alan/; Mh 
|-ena-n]; Pq /-syan/; Ms /-anan/ (Eliot 
sokanon "it rains'' Exodus 9:34). 

/metemsiss/ dimin. 'old woman', 

mtumpseis ''old woman! (H11), tumpseis "old 
woman! (H16) 

PA /*metemwa/ 'old woman', dimin. PA 
/*metemwehsa/ and with super-added dimin. 
PA /*metemwehsihsa/ ‘little old woman'; from 


the last is Powhatan /metemsiss/ with syncope 
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246. WOLF (a) 
(b) 
{c) 

247. WOOD (a) 


(b) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


of the third syllable; F /metemo-ha/ 'old woman! 
dimin.; M /mete-moh/ 'woman' but of dimin. 
origin, pl. /mete-mohsak/ O /mintimo-ye-n?/ 
‘old woman' dimin. , with unoriginal /nt/ cluster; 
Mi /mitemsa/ 'woman' but in dimin. form with 
syncope of the third syllable, pl. /mitemsaki/; 
Ms /matemwossis/ 'woman' with super-added 
diminutive (Eliot mittamwossis 'twoman'', Mayhew 
muttumwussis John 2:4, 4:7); Nr /motomos/ 
'wife' (Roger Williams mittummus ''a wife'', 
nummittamus ''my wife''). 

/nantom/ 'wolf' (i.e. , "the hunter"), if correctly 
recorded by Strachey with an unoriginal /nt/ 
cluster as in the Ojibwa root. 

naantam 'wolf'' (H16) 

The root is PA /*natw-/ 'seek, hunt', and in 
extended form /*nataw-/ (Bl46, Sections 78, 

85, 104); F Mnatw-/ C /natw-/, M /natw-/ 

O /nantw-/; S /natw-/ (S /ninatoneha/ 'I 
search for it'); P /natw-/ and /nataw-/ (P 
/natawat/ ‘it is scarce’). 

Evidently some other Eastern Algonquian 
languages have this root in terms for 'wolf', for 
example the Martha's Vineyard dialect of 
Massachusee (Mayhew nattoohqus 'wolf' John 
10:12), and one dialect of Narragansett (Cowesit ?) 
where it is recorded as nat6équs "wolf" by Roger 
Williams. 

/messiw/ 'piece of firewood, fuel-wood, faggot! 
INAN, pl. /messi-s/. 

mushe ''wood" (H4), meihtusmusheis "post" (H12) 
with the first s for intended c, musheis 'wood" 
(H16), musheis-ni-ourewh "wood all along'! (H16) 
(actually the last three are pl.), musses 'woods"' 


(Smith). 


te Ee 


248, 


WORM 
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(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


PA /*meh3i/ 'piece of firewood, fuel-wood, 
faggot' (Michelson 35, but incompletely rendered); 
pl. /*meh@ali/; F /mese-hi/ dimin. and analogi- 
cal from the plural for expected /*meSe-hi/, pl. 
/mese-hani/; C /mihtiy/ or /miht/, pl. /mihta/ 
(compare C /mihto-t/ 'raft'); M root |{mehN- | 

as in /mehno-s/ 'raft'; Mt /miht/, pl. /mihta/: 
O /misS5i/, pl. /missan/, but some Ojibwa dialects 
have the sg. /missi/ (see Rogers p. 151) which 

is analogical from the pl. as in Fox. 

The PA form posited by some languages almost 
certainly represents an older archetype: 

PA /*mehSiwi/, pl. /*meh3iwali/, M 
/mehse-w/, pl. /mehse-wan/: Powhatan /messiw/, 
pl. /messi-s/, the latter for |messiw-as| , with 
contraction of /-iwa-/ to /i-/ before a non- 
syllabic. Compare O /miSSiwa-ttik/ 'stick of 
firewood', reflecting PA /*mehSiw-i/ and 
/*-a-htekw-i/ 'stick, stem', and PA 
/*mehSiwa:xkwa/ 'dead tree’ (i. e. "firewood 
tree''); F /meSiwa-hkwa/ and P /msSwahk~ /, 
|mohsiwahkw|. There are also verb forms with 
the deverbal medial /*-eh@-/ 'wood' from the 
noun root /*meh0-/ 'firewood!: 

PA /*maneh8e-wa/ (AI) 'he gathers firewood'; 
F /manese-wa/ ‘he cuts wood': M /mane-. hnew/: 
O /manisse:- / 'he chops wood';: S /man?@e/ 

"he chops wood'; P /manesse/; mD /mandxe.- w/. 
M, P, and mD preserve the original meaning. 
/mo-sse-w/ 'worm'!. See LIZARD, entry 117. 
mowsah "little worm or maggot" (H16) 

PA /*mo-h6e-wa/ 'worm'; C /mo-hte-w/, pl. 
/mo-hte-wak/; Mt /mo-hte-w/, pl. /mo- hte-waé/; 
M /omo-hnew/ with prothetic vowel; O 


/mo.sse-./, pl. /mo.sse-k/; Mi /mo.sia/, pl. 
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249. WRAP UP (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

250. YAWN (a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


/mo-siaki/; uD /mo-xwe-s/ dimin. ; Powhatan 
/mo-sse-w/. There is also: 

PA /*wexkwe-wa/ 'maggot'; Mt /oskwe-w/; 
M /u-hkiw/; O /okkwe-/, pl. /okkwe-k/; S 
/o?kwa/ (in words of three or more syllables word 
final postvocalic /*-wV/ is dropped in Shawnee, 
but in word final sequences of /*-wVwV/ 
reduction occurs so that the vowel of the last 
syllable is retained; for another example of 
possible reduction in Shawnee see STEAL, entry 
205); Ms /ohkw/, (Eliot oohkg ''worm'', oohquou 
"tit bred worms’ Exodus 16:20, matta oohquanoo 
"there was no worm therein" Exodus 16:24). 
/newi- skwe-pita-w/ (TA) 'I wrap him up with 
cords, I tie him up', 
nuwweisquaput 'wrap or wind up any thing'' (HI6) 
(with inflectional suffix missing). 

PA /*newyi-xkwe- pida-wa/ (TA) 'I tie him up, 
wrap him up with cords': F /newi- hkwe- pina: wa/; 
C /niwi- skwe-pita-w/; M /wi-hkw-/ in 
/wi-hkiho-htam/ the carries it on his back 
wrapped in a bundle'; S /niwi?kwe-pila/; P 
/nawihképila/. The root appears in unextended 
form in Ojibwa, as O /niwi-kkopina: / 'I tie 
him', but in most languages appears in extended 
form as PA /*wyi-xkwe--/ 'bundle, wrap up'; 

F /wi-hkwe--/: C /wi-skwe--/ S /wi?kwe--/ 
P /wihk”e-/, The TI absolute form would be: 

PA /*wyi-xkwe- pitamwa/ 'he binds it, wraps 
it up with cords'; F /wi-hkwe-pitamwa/; C 
/wi- skwe- pitam/ 

/ta-watetone-w/ (AI) 'he yawns, gapes, opens 
his mouth'. 
tawatuttoneo ''yawn or gape'! (H16) 


Pseudo-PA /*ta-wa@etone-wiwa/ 'he opens his 





i: 
if 





251. 


YELLOW 
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(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


mouth! , with AI prefinal and final complex PA 
/*-etone-wiwa/ 'move mouth'; C /-itone-yiw/ 
P |-atonewiw| (P /apk aténewo/ ‘he opens his 
mouth'). The PA root is /*ta-wa0-/ 'yawn, gape'; 
Powhatan /ta-wat-/, found as follows: 

PA /*ta-waOwa/ ‘the yawns, gapes' (AI); C 
/ta-watiw/; M /ta-wanew/; O /ta-wani/; S 
/ta-walwa/; the endings of the C, M, and O 
forms being reshaped. 

/osa-we-w/ (II) 'it is yellow', /o-sa-wa-k/ 
(II participle) 'that which is yellow', with 
initial change of /o-/ to /o--/. 

oussawauk ''yellow' (H16) 

PA /*wesa-wye-wi/ (II) 'it is yellow'; F 
/asa:wa:wi/; C /osa:wa-w/ M /osa: wi-w/; 
O /osa:wa:/; S /o8a-wa/; Powhatan /osa- we- w/. 
In some languages (not following any ''eastern" 
or ''central'' Algonquian distribution) the root of 
the form has been analogically reshaped, as if 
to represent pseudo-PA /*wi-sa-wye-wi/; Mt 
/wi-3a-wa-w/; P root /wisaw-/ (P /wisawiken/ 
‘it is yellow'); D (all dialects) /wi-sA-we-w/; 
Mh /wi-sa-wayo/ where /a/ is the reflex of 
J*e-/; Np /wisaway/, (Mathevet p. 33 
Sisan8ai "jaune'"); Unquachog /wisawayo/ 
(Jefferson weesawayo); Nr root /wisaw- /, 
(Roger Williams wesati 'yellow'). The ancient 
alternation of PA /*a-/: /*e-/ before /*w/ 
has been leveled out in Fox,. Cree, Montagnais, 
Ojibwa, and Shawnee. 

PA /*we-sa-wya-ki/ (II participle) 'that 
which is yellow, yellow thing'; C /we-sa-wa:-k/; 
M /we-sa-wi-k/ O /we-sa-wa-k/ § 
/we-Oa-wa-ki/; Powhatan /o-sa-wa-k/. 


The analogy of the modified root /*wi-sa-w-/ 
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Addenda 

252. BUTTOCKS 
253. COB 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


~~ 


(a 


(b) 


(c) 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


is to the following two nouns, representing items 
of yellow color: 

PA /*wi-si/ ‘belly fat'; C /wi-si/ Mt 
/wi-3/; Ms /wis/, (Eliot wees ''fat'' Exodus 
29:13, 22). 

PA /*wi-swi/ 'bile'; F /owi-swi/ with 
prothetic vowel; P /wisi/; uD /wi-shwi/; Ms 
/wiswi/, (Eliot and Mayhew weswe ''gall" (for 


bile) Psalm 69:21). 


/mesket/ 'someone's buttocks, breech', /nesket/ 
‘my buttocks', /kesket/ 'thy buttocks', /osket/ 
"his buttocks’. 

musket "run" (H10), kehsekit "arse" (H2), with 
Strachey's second e apparently orthographic. 

PA /*~ cketyi/ "buttocks, breech' INAN dependent 
noun; S /-?kidzi/, pl. /-?kiziwali/, reshaped 
with discrepant /”k/ cluster for expected /8k/; 

P |-hkotviy|; Ms /-sket/; Powhatan /-sket/; 

as in PA /*necketyi/ 'my buttocks!; P /nkséi/; 
Powhatan /nesket/. 

PA /*wecketyi/ 'his buttocks'; S /o?kiti/ 
with discrepant cluster; P /wkadi/, |wahke€tiy| ; 
Ms /woaskot/, (William Wood (1634) mouskett 
"the breech"! for /maskat/ 'someone's breech! ); 
Powhatan /osket/, There is also: 

PA /*-&yexki/ 'buttocks' INAN dependent 
noun; PA /*weéyexki/ 'his buttocks'; C 
/oéisk/; M /oée-h/, dependent stem /-éehk/ 
/ohkit/ 'cob of maize, corncob' INAN, pl. 
/ohkiti-s/. 
okishec, okiicshec "bob of the Virginia wheat 
without corn" (H3), actually pl. 


PA /*wexkityi/ 'spike, spadix, inflorescent 














254, 


255. 


LEAF 


NIGHT 
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(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


plant stem' (apparent original PA meaning), and 
secondarily by semantic extension 'cob of maize, 
corncob', and 'pipestem'; C /oskitiy/ 
'pipestem', pl. /oskitiya/; O /okkié/ 'pipe- 
stem', pl. /okkigi-n/; Powhatan /ohkit/ 'cob’. 
There is also: 

PA /*we8emeOkwi/ 'bud, catkin'; C 
/osimisk/ (with assibilation in which expected 
/t/ is replaced by /s/ before /*e/); O 
/onimikk/, pl. /onimikko-n/; P /w3lemesk’/, 
pl. /wdlomskol/. 

/ma-nkwipak/ ‘compound leaf', pl. 
/ma:nkwipakos/ 

maangwipacus "leaves'' (H9) 

PEA /*ma-nkwipakwi/ 'compound leaf'; P 
/mékipak’/, pl. /mak fpakol/: Powhatan 
/ma-nkwipak/. The root is PEA /*ma-nkw-/ 
'toward a point, converge'; P |makw-|, and 
extended root |makwe-|, as in P /mékihle/ 
'it goes together', /makehle/ 'it accumulates’. 
The noun final is PA /*-pakw-/ '‘leaf'; F 
/-pakw-i/; M /-pakw-/; Mi /-pakw-/: P 
/-pak/, 

/tepahkat/ (II) 'it is night’. 

toppquough ''night'' (Smith), tapocot 'night''! 
(Hl) 

PA /*tepexkatwi/ or /*tepaxkatwi/ (II) ‘it is 
night'; F /tepehkatwi/; C /tipiska-w/, with 
generalized II final; M /tepe-h/ 'last night’, 
/wani-tepe:hkat/ 'it is night!; O /Atipikkat/: 
S /tepe?ki/; P/t3pahkat/, Jak ané-topahkat/ 
‘it is the early or fore part of the night' , 
/nawi-tepahkat/ ‘it is the late part of the night, 
far into the night'; Ms /naw-topahkat/ ‘it is 
late at night', (Cotton nouttippohkod "late at 
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night'); Nr (Roger Williams nanashowa-t{ppocat 
"midnight''). 

256, PADDLE, ROW (a) /éi-me-w/ (AI) the paddles, rows', /éi-me-s/ 
‘paddle thou!' (2 person sg. AI imperative) 

(ob) tchymaac "row'' (H13) 

(c) PA /*éi-me-wa/ (AI) 'he paddles'; C (deverbal 
final with shortened vowel) /nihta-witime:w/ 
the paddles well, swims well'; M (deverbal 
final with short vowel) /peme-Zemew/ 'he 
paddles or swims along'; O /éi-me-/; Ms 
and Nr /éimaw/, (Eliot chem4u "he paddles, 
rows'' Ezekiel 27:29, menuhke chemaog ''they 
toil in rowing'' Mark 6:48). 

PA /*&i-me-lwe/ 'paddle thou!' (2 person sg. 
































Al imper.); O /éi-me-n/; Powhatan /€i-me-s/; 
Ms and Nr /Zimas/, (Roger Williams chémosh 
"paddle thou''). 

PA /*éi-me-kwa/ 'paddle ye!' (2 person pl. 
Al imper.); O /éi-me-k/; Powhatan /éi-me-k/; 
Ms and Nr /imak/, (Roger Williams chémeck 
"paddle ye"'). 

Penobscot has this root in /eimse/, jéimohse| , 
the collects firewood by canoe, while paddling 
along a stream'. 

257. PADDLE, OAR (a) /&i-ma-kan/'paddle, oar! INAN, pl. /éi.ma.kans/ 

(b) tshemacans "oar" (Hl), actually pl. 

(c) PEA /*éi-ma-kani/ 'paddle'; C /€i-ma-kan/ 
‘companion in a canoe'; mD /ei- ma: kan/ 
Powhatan /éi-ma-kan/. 

258. SUMMER (a) /ni-peno-w/ (II) ‘it is summer'. 

(b) nepinough "summer" (Smith) 

(c) PA /*ni-penwi/ (noun) 'summer', (II) 'it is 
summer'; F /ni-penwi/; C /ni-pin/; M /ne- pen/; 
O /ni-pin/; Mi /nipinwiki/; P /nipen/; mD 
/ni-pen/; Ms and Nr /nipen/, (Eliot népun 
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260. 
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WAVE 


BLOODROOT 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Genesis 8:22, Roger Williams néepun). There is 
also the longer and probably archaic form: 

PA /*ni-peno-wi/ (II) it is summer’: M 
/ne-penowew/ with regularized or reshaped 
ending (?); P /nipeno/; Powhatan /ni- peno-w/. 
/akwa:ska:w/ sg., pl. /akwa-ska-was/ 


‘breakers, waves dashing on the shore, surf’. 


agwaskawwaus ''waves of the sea" (HI15) 


Pseudo- PA as if /*akwa-3ka-wi/ 'breaker, 
wave dashing on the shore'; root PA /*akw-/ 
‘ashore, out of the water', and PA /*-a-.Ska.-/ 
'wave'. An example is: 

PA /*mama-nka- Ska-hanwi/ (II) ‘it runs in 
big waves, the waves run high'; C 
/mama:hka-ska-han/; O /mama-nka.- 3ka-/, 
/meskwaspen/ AN, pl. /meskwaspenak/ 
'bloodroot' (Sanguinaria canadensis L. ). 
musquaspenne ''a root of the bigness of a finger, 
and as red as blood. . . in drying, it will 
wither almost to nothing. . . they use to paint 
their mats, targets, and such like" (Smith). 
Pseudo-PA as if /*me ckwaxpenya/ 'red tuber', 
for which see BLOOD (entry 28) and GROUNDNUT 
(entry 100). If Smith has recorded the term 
correctly, it provides an example of PA /*xp/ 
reflected as Powhatan /sp/ rather than the 
usual /hp/, in the same manner that Powhatan 
has the reflexes /hk/ and /sk/ both from PA 
/*xk/. This is almost certainly the result of 
differences between various Powhatan dialects. 

PA /*ma@®kwaxpenya/" bear potato": F 
/mahko-hpenya/; O /makko-ppin/, pl. 

/makko- ppini-k/; is not the same as the 
Powhatan word, despite the suggestion of 


Michelson (1933, reference cited in note 28), 
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261. 


RICE 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 





Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


The bloodroot is mildly poisonous if eaten and 
the "bear potato" is described by Baraga and 
others as edible. The latter is probably the 
huge, yam-like, and edible man-of-the- earth 
or wild- potato- vine (Ipomoea pandurata [L.] 
G. F. W. Meyer). 
/mato-min/ 'wild rice, water oats' (Zizania 
aquatica L. and variants) 
mattoume "groweth as our bents do in meadows 
seed is not much unlike to rye, though 
much smaller. . . this they use for dainty 
bread buttered with deer suet" (Smith). 
PA /*maQo:mina/ 'wild rice, wild water oats' 
(perhaps originally 'any stiff grass bearing 
edible grain'), AN in most languages; F 
/mano:mina/ ‘wild rice’, pl. /mano- minaki/; 
C (Swampy Cree only, and evidently a loan 
from Ojibwa) /mano-min/ 'wild rice, oats', 
pl. /mano: minak/; M /mano:meh/ 'wild oats, 
wild rice’ INAN, pl. /mano-menan/; O 
/mano-min/ 'wild rice, oats'; Mi /malo- mina/, 
pl. /malo- minaki/ ‘rice, oats'; Np /malomin/ 
'wheat'!, also 'rye, oats, barley' (Mathevet 
mal8min "bled" p. 89; Aubery ms. Fr. -Abn, 
p. 64, mar8men "avoine sauvage", "les Loups 
appellent ainsi le bled"; Aubery ms. Fr, -Abn. 
p. 412, mar8men "orge'"', "les Loups appellent 
ainsi les bleds, avoines, segles, &c. rye P 
(and other EA dialects) /apetélawimin/, pl. 
/apetelewiminal/ ‘rice! (i.e. , "laughing 
berries, grains"), the usual term for 'rice', 
especially for post-contact Oryza sativa; but 
P (and EA) /mdlomin/ AN, pl. /maléminak/ 
'wild rice, water oats' (Zizania aquatica L.), 


now an obsolescent term; and /malomin/ INAN, 








262, 
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STARGRASS 


(a) 


(b) 


pl. /maléminal/ 'lyme grass' (original meaning), 
but also used in recent times for introduced 
wheat, barley, oats, and rye. 


The INAN pl. /maléminal/ refers to Elymus 


arenarius, var. villosus Ernst H. F. Meyer, 


known variously as ‘lyme grass', 'strand wheat', 
'wild oats', and 'sea rye', which is found on 
the beaches and shores of the north Atlantic 
coast south to Penobscot Bay (sparsely to Cape 
Cod), along the St. Lawrence Strait and River, 
and on the shores of many northern inland lakes, 
especially Lakes Michigan and Superior. The 
grain is edible, nearly half an inch long, and 
resembles an oat. . 
/wi-ssaka-n/ 'stargrass, colicroot, unicorn- 
root! (Aletris farinosa L.). This plant has a 
very bitter, short, tough, rhizomatous root, the 
juice of which has medicinal value as an astrin- 
gent and sudorific. It was used also by the 
eastern Siouan peoples of the Carolinas and 
Virginia to treat wounds and snakebites. 
wighsacan "a small root which they bruise and 
apply to the wound. . . so this cureth their 
hurts" (Smith), 

The same term was recorded on Roanoke Island 
in 1585 by John White. He gives Chowan 
wisakon "the herb which the savages call 
Wysauke wherewith they cure their wounds 
which they receive by the poisoned arrows of 
their enemies". In Hulton and Quinn (''The 
American Drawings of John White, 1577-1590", 
London and Chapel Hill, 1964) this is identified 
as a species of Asclepias or milkweed. White 
seems to have had some misunderstanding, 


since the roots of the milkweeds are toxic and 


























































































































416 Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


herefore might have been the source of the 
poison in which the arrowpoints were dipped 
rather than the antidote. 

ic) PA root /*wi-?sak-/ ‘bitter, painful’; C 
/wi-sak-/: M, /we-?sak-/; O /wi-ssak-/; 
S /wi?@ak-/; P /wassak-/; Powhatan /wi-ssak-/; 
































compounded with the abstract noun final PA 
/*-a-n-/. There are many terms with this root: 
PA /*wi-?sakanwi/ (II) 'it is bitter'; C 


/wi-sakan/; M /we-?sakan/; S /wi?@akanwi/ 





263. STURGEON (a) /kapa-to-n/ ‘Atlantic sturgeon' (Acipenser 
oxyrhynchus Mitchill), 











(b) cuppotoon "sturgeon" (HI4), copotone ''sturgeon"' 
(Smith). 

(c) PEA /*kapa-h3e-wa/ ‘Atlantic sturgeon'; P 
(and all EA dialects) /kapahse/, pl. /kapahsak/; 
WA /kapahs4/ Ms and Nr /kapah3/, (Cotton 
k6pposh; Roger Williams kaiposh ''sturgeon", 
pl. katiposhatiog); Chowan /kapa: hse: w/, 
(John White, Roanoke Island 1585, coppauseo 











with drawing of the sturgeon). The PEA term 

is a compound of the PA extended root /*kapa- -/ 
'away from, out of the water'; C, M, and O 
/kapa:-/; P /kapa-/; and the PA medial 
/*-ehs-/ 'ear' (for which see DEAF, entry 66). 

Powhatan has replaced medial /*-eh3-/ 'ear' 
with /*-eto-n-/ 'mouth' (see MOUTH, entry 
134), 

Compare the morphophonemics of Penobscot 
/kapahse/ 'sturgeon', |kapa-ehs-ay| with 
laxing of the penultimate syllable, and 
/kApasse/ 'he disembarks, walks out of a boat 
or other conveyance', |kapa-ohse| with 
retention of the penultimate tense vowel followed 


by fortis consonantal gemination. 
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SYNCOPE 


Some Algonquian languages show syncope of short vowels, and each 
language that exhibits this phonological feature has its own set of rules 
governing the process. In general, syncope is of a more limited application 
in Powhatan than in Shawnee, Delaware, Mahican, Western Abenaki, and 
Eastern Abenaki. 

In Powhatan, the low or open short vowels /e/ and /a/ are weak in 
that they alone are subject to syncope in certain phonological environments, 
and all other vowels are strong and never syncopated. Within any word, 
alternating syllables are heavy and light. Syllabic weights are determined 
by a simple rule. If the first vowel of a word is weak vowel /e/, even- 
numbered syllables are heavy and odd-numbered syllables are light, but in 
all other cases odd-numbered syllables are heavy and even-numbered 
syllables are light. 

Two independent types of syncope occur in Powhatan, major syncope and 
minor syncope. 

A, Major syncope never occurs in basic morphemes or themes of less 
than three syllables, and does not affect initial or final syllables of words. 
The weak vowels /e/ and /a/ are regularly subject to syncope in light 
checked or closed syllables which end in a spirant, that is, light syllables 
closing in /s/ or /h/, except those between identical spirants. 

(1) In the following underlying forms syncope occurs in even-numbered 


light syllables: 


le- mehko-n| — /e-mko-n/_ ‘spoon! 
|pakahkanw| — /fpakkan/ 'puccoon, red dye' 
|wi- kahkway| —+ Sf/wi-kkway/ '(his) thigh’ 


|¢i-kehkahikan| — /€i-kkahikan/ ‘broom! 
(2) Syncope also occurs in odd-numbered light syllables: 
|metemwessiss| - /metemsiss/ ‘old woman! 

(3) Odd-numbered heavy syllables are not syncopated: 
/kake-pehte-w/ ‘he is deaf' /ami-nehka-n/ 'seed! 
(4) Even-numbered heavy syllables are not affected by syncope: 

/netehta-k/ 'my soul! 


/metahkem/ ‘louse! 
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(5) Word initial and final syllables are not subject to major syncope: 
/kehtasko-k/ ‘large snake’ 
/wehtawak/ this ear’ 
/oéapahk/ 'root! 
(6) Words whose base form or theme comprises less than three syllables 
remain unaffected by major syncope: 
/mahkahkos/  ‘'pumpkins' 
/ahkehkok/ 'water-drums, pots' 
/ahkehkwins/  'small pot! 
(7) Syncope in even- numbered light syllables does not occur between 
identical spirants. 
/ossaskwe-ss/ 'muskrat' (dialect A) 
/mossaskwe-ss/  'muskrat' (Dialect B) 

B. Minor syncope is unrelated to major syncope except that both affect 
the weak vowels /e/ and /a/. In Powhatan minor syncope is apparently 
optional or dialectic. It functions independently of the phonological 
feature of syllabic weight, does not occur in words of less than three 
syllables, and is limited to word final closed syllables beginning in the 
sonorants /m/ and /n/ and ending in word final spirant /s/ or a cluster 
the first member of which is /s/. 

(lL) Minor syncope does not take place in words of two syllables: 
/nenesk/ 'my arm! 
/me-nesk/ 'earthwork' 
(2) Some examples of optional minor syncope are: 
lpare-neskw| -- /pare-nesk/ or /pare- nsk/_ ‘five! 
/mahkesenas/ or /mahkesens/_ 'shoes' 
/apo-nas/ or /apo-ns/ ‘loaves of bread' 


/akwimess/ or /akwims/ ‘loon! 


SOME GRAMMATICAL FEATURES OF POWHATAN 


A. The noun inflections are: 


ANIMATE INANIMATE 
Proximate Obviative 
Singular (zero) /-ah/ (zero) 


Plural /-ak/ /-ah/ /-as/ 
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Powhatan does not distinguish the singular and plural obviative of animate 
nouns, and has generalized the obviative plural inflection /-ah/ from PA 
/*-ahi/, This is illustrated by such forms as /wi-wah/ 'his wife or wives' 
and /otessiwah/ ‘his testicle(s)'. 

The languages which preserve the Proto-Algonquian situation and distin- 
guish number in the obviative are Fox, Kickapoo, Shawnee, Northern Ojibwa, 
Arapaho, Malecite- Passamaquoddy, and Eastern Abenaki (including Penob- 
scot). Among those which do not distinguish number in the obviative, 
Menomini, Central and Eastern Ojibwa, Mahican, and Delaware have 
generalized the original obviative singular inflection PA /*-ali/. On the 
other hand, Cree, Western Abenaki, all the SNE languages (Massachusee, 
Narragansett, Mohegan- Pequot, and Nipmuck- Pocumtuck), and Powhatan 
have generalized the inflection of the obviative plural PA /*-ahi/. 

Powhatan is found to be in accord with the SNE group of languages of 
Eastern Algonquian with regard to both the inanimate noun plural inflection 
/-as/ and the animate noun obviative inflection /-ah/ which is indifferent 
to number. 

B. Only a few of the pronominal affixes of the Powhatan verb in the 
independent indicative mode are attested: 

(1) The animate intransitive (AI) inflections are: 
1 sg. /ne——/ (or with AI themes ending in /-a-/) /ne—m/ 
2 sg. /ke—/ (or with AI themes ending in /-a-/) /ke—m/ 
3 sg. /—w/ 
1 pl. /nme—men/ ('we' exclusive) 
12 pl. /ke——men/ ('we' inclusive) 
2 pl. /ke—mo-w/ [not attested] 
3 pl. /—wak/ 
‘Some examples are: /nepensen/ 'I have a mote in my eye’ 
/pe-w/ ‘he comes', /nepya-m/ 'I come! 
/nenepa:m/ 'I am asleep! 
/kewi-hpe-ntomen/ 'we sleep together' 
(2) The transitive inanimate forms (TI) attested have only singular 


subjects, and fall into the usual three TI classes: 
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Class l Class 2 Class 3 
pl. pl. pl. 

1 /ne—amen/ —amena/ /ne—a-n/ —a-na/ | /ne—en/ —ena/ 
2 /ke-—-amen/ —amena/ | /ke—a-n/ _a-na/ | /ke—en/ —ena/ 
3 o—amen/ —amena/ | /—o-w/ (?) /Jo—en/ —ena/ 

Negative: Negative: 

/ne /ne 

/ke } —amo-wen/ /ke } —o-wen/ 

/o /o 


Examples of Class 1 are: 
/ota-hte-hamen/ ‘he extinguishes it (fire, flame)! 
/neno-ntamen/_ 'I hear it' 


/mata neno-ntamo-wen/ 'I do not hear it! (wrongly recorded by 
Strachey) 


/nepo-ta-tamen/ 'I blow (on) it' 

/naekontamen/ ‘I swallow it’ 
Examples of Class 2 are: 

/nemera:nta-n/ ‘I smell it' 

/pe-to-w/ ‘the brings' (this is probably an objectless-TI) 
Examples of Class 3 are: | 

/nemi-éi-n/ ‘I eat it' 

/netayi-n/ 'I have it! 

/netayi-na/ ‘Ihave them' (INAN) 

/onamen/ ‘he sees it' 

/mata onamo-wen/ ‘he does not see it! 
(3) The transitive animate (TA) verb forms attested are confined to 

three forms, one of them also represented by a negative. No inverse forms 


are found in Strachey's materials. 


1 sg.—3 sg. (‘I—him') /ne—a:w/ 

2 sg.—3 sg. ('thou— him') /ke—a-+w/ 

1 sg.—2 sg. ('I—thee') /ke——es/ = 
Negative 1 sg.—2 sg. /ke— ero: w/ 


Examples are: /newi- skwe-pita-w/ ‘I wrap him up with cords' 


/nemera:-ma-w/ 'I perceive his odor, smell him! 
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/nepakama:-w/ 'I strike him! 

/nemo-nsa+w/ 'I cut his hair' 

/kemo-nsa-w/ 'you (sg.) cut his hair' 
/neki-skama-w/ 'I bite him through! 

/ketassames/ 'I feed thee, I give thee food! 
/ko:wama:-nes/ 'I love thee! 

/kenenohto:s/ 'T understand thee (what you say)', 


|ke-nenohtaw-es| with PA contraction of /*-awe-/ to 
/*-o--/ in suffixed inflections before /*0/, /*3/ 
and /*1/, 
/mata kenenohto-ro-w/ ‘Ido not understand thee’, 
with the same contraction. 

C. The conjunct order is scarcely attested at all in Strachey's materials. 

(1) The injunctive mode is involved in a single form: 

/pya-t/ ‘let him come’. 

(2) The inanimate intransitive conjunct (II) is given in one participle 
form: 

/o-sa-wa-k/ 'tyellow thing, that which is yellow', the suffixed 
inflection being /-k/ from PA /*-ki/, 

(3) One type of initial change found in the conjunct order is noted in 
which initial /o-/is replaced by /o--/ This occurs in the II indicative 
/osa-we-w/ ‘it is yellow' and the conjunct participle /o-sa-wa-k/ 
‘yellow thing’. 

Presumably word initial /a/ and /e/ were changed to /e- / in conjunct 
forms also, but no attestations are observed in Strachey's materials. 

D. Imperative order forms are found frequently in Strachey's recordings 
but a complete paradigm is not possible. Bloomfield's presentation of the 
imperative order of Proto-Algonquian (Bl46, Section 43, p. 100) calls for 
some revisions and additions when the evidence provided by other Algonquian 
languages is considered. No TA imperatives are given by Strachey and these 
are omitted in the present discussion. The AI and TI verb imperative in- 


flections of selected languages are summarized in the following table: 
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PEA PEA-A 

PA F Cc O S mD P Np Ms Pw 
(Al): 
2sg. *-lwe -no -y -n -lo -l - -Ss -§ -s 
2pl. *x-ekwa -eko -ik -ik -eko -okw -akw -okwa -ak -ek 
(TI): Class | 
2sg. *-anlwe -ano -ah -an -ano -ah -a -as ee -ass 
2pl. *-amwekwa -amoko -amok -amok -amoko -amo- kw -amok -amokwa -amok (?) 
(TI): Class 3 
2sg. *_lwe -no -y -n -lo -l - -s -§ -s 

| 2pl. *-ekwa -eko ~ik -ik -eko -akw -akw  - akwa -ak -ek 
Note: PA “-anlwe = [*-am(w)-lwe] > PEA-A *-an®we 


A 


(1) The transitive inanimate imperative is indifferent as to the number 
| of inanimate objects, distinguishing only the number of the addressee. 
(2) Examples of the Powhatan imperative verb are: 
(AI) sg.: /pasekwi-s/ ‘arise thou!', /pi-ntike.-s/ ‘enter thou!', 
| /nahapis/ 'sit down!', /éi-me- s/ 'paddle thou!! 





| (Al) pl.: /pya:k/ 'come ye! 
: (TI, class 1) sg.: /ontenass/ 'take thou it from there!', 
| /a-htawe-hass/ ‘extinguish thou it (fire, flame)!" 
| The TI plural addressee form is not attested by Strachey, but 
| presumably would be /-amok/ as in /ontenamok/ 'take ye it from 
there !' 
(TI, class 3) sg.: /mi-éi-s/ ‘eat thou it!" 
The TI plural addressee form is not attested, but presumably would 
be /mi-ti-k/ 'eat ye it!! 
(3) Examples of Massachusee and Nipmuck-Pocumtuck imperatives are: 
(Al) sg.: Np /lewas/ ‘speak thou!' (Mathevet 18as "parle !"' pp, 26, 53) 
/eawis/ ‘sleep thou!' (Mathevet ka8is "dors!" pp. 25, 40) 
Ms /peyas/ ‘come thou!' (Eliot peyaush, Mayhew peyosh 





John 11: 34) 
Nr /éimad/ ‘paddle thou!' (Roger Williams chémosh) 








| (AI) pL: Np /lawakwa/ ‘speak ye!' (Mathevet 18ak8a ‘Mparlez!"'! p. 26) 
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/nohpawossakwa/ (Mathevet n8pa8ssak8a "“allez en guerre!" p. 9) 





Nr /éimak/ 'paddle ye!' (Roger Williams chémeck) 


(Tl, class 1) sg.: Ms (compare Ms /notam/ the hears' (objectless 





TI), Eliot and Mayhew nootam Psalm 55:17) 








Ms /notah/ and /nota3/ 'hear thou!'!, perhaps representing : 
different dialects, one perhaps distinguishing objectless and 
objectful TI forms (Eliot nootah "hearken thou!'', Mayhew nootash 
Psalm 45:10) 
Np (compare Np /wawatam/ the is knowing, prudent, sober! 
(objectless TI), (Mathevet 8a8antam "il est sage'' p. 42) 
Np /wawatas/ 'be thou wise, prudent, sober!' (Mathevet 
8a8antas ''sois sage!" p. 42) 


(TI, class 1) pl.: 














Ms /notamok/ thear ye!'! (Eliot and Mayhew nootamook '"hearken 
ye!, hear ye!" Psalm 49:1) 
Np /wawatamokwa/ 'be ye wise, prudent, sober!'! (Mathevet 
8a8antam8g 8a "'soyez sage!'' p, 42) 
(4) The delayed or future imperative is attested in a single form by 
Strachey in his mechecusk which could be read mechocusk, and is evidently 


to be taken as a writing error for /mi-i-hkas/ 'eat thou it then, by and by, 











later!' The unattested plural addressee form would be expected /mi- ti-hke-k/ 
‘eat ye it later!' Many Algonquian languages have lost the delayed impera- 


tive and it is archaic or obsolescent in others. The prefinal ending or 








marker of the future imperative is PA **-ehke--/, with /*e-/ replaced by 


/*a/ before certain suffixes by the rules of internal sandhi. Reconstructions 





























of the delayed imperative inflections follow, the Powhatan forms in paren- 











































































































theses being unattested hypothetical constructs: 
PA Cc O Powhatan 
(AI) and 
(TI, class 3): 2 sg. *-ehkalwe -ihkan -ikkan -ehkas 
2pl *-ehke-kwa -ihke-k -ikke-k (-ehke: k) 
(TI, class 1): 2 sg. *-amwehkalwe -amohkan -amokkan (-amohkas) 


2 pl. *-amwehke:-kwa -amohke-k -amokke-k (-amohke-k) 
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E. The diminutives of nouns in Powhatan fall into the following six classes. 











The rules of internal sandhi give occlusive dominance to vowels terminating 
prior morphemes. 
(1) /-ins/: 
/ahkehkwins/ ‘small pot' 
/meno:te-ns/ 'small basket! 
/mehtekwins/ ‘little stick' 
(2) /-e-ns/: 
/ato-ns/ ‘arrow' (with /-we--/ replaced by /-o--/) 
/pi-menahkwa:-ne-ns/ 'small cord, twine' 

Pre- Powhatan /*metenée-ns/ 'mitten' > /metente-ss/ by 
progressive dissimilation, reinforced by analogy to the more common 
diminutives of classes 5 and 6. 

(3) /-es/ and /-is/: 
/mahkate-s/ 'small coal, ember' 
(4) /-iss/: 
/metemsiss/ 'old woman' 
(5) /-e-ss/ 
/ossaskwe-ss/, /mossaskwe-ss/ 'muskrat' 
(6) /-ess/: This is the most common class of diminutive, and is the 


reflex of both PA /*-eh8-/ and /*-ehs-/. 


/wi-ya:ss/ 'meat, flesh' /ata-nkwess/ 'star' 
/e-rikwess/ ‘ant! /atemoss/ 'dog! 

/penkwess/ 'gnat' /kaya-hkwess/ ‘gull! 
/akwimess/ 'loon' /a-pikwess/ 'mouse! 


/a-po-sse-ss/ 'slowworm, lizard' 
/otani:ss/ 'his small (bird's) tail! 


/oska- pe-ss/ ‘boy attending a chief! 


HISTORICAL PHONOLOGY OF POWHATAN 


A. The syllabic phonemes of Proto-Eastern-Algonquian (PEA) are preserved 
unaltered in Powhatan, and the vowel sounds of Proto-Algonquian are main- 
tained in both except that word initial PA /*e-/ appears as PEA /*a-/ and 
Powhatan /a-/. 


PA /*e0kwe-?8emwa/ 'bitch' > /askwe-ssem/ 
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PA /*eSpe-wi/ ‘it is high’ > /aspe-w/ 

B. The postconsonantal word final short vowels of Proto-Algonquian have 
been dropped. 

PA /*mye-ne@ki/ 'earthwork' > /me-nesk/ 
PA /*no-h@a/ 'my father’ > /no-ss/ 
PA /*neni-éya-na/ 'my child' > /meni-éa-n/ 

C. Proto-Algonquian /*s/ and /*8/ have completely coalesced or fallen 
together in Powhatan as the indifferent hissing or hushing spirant phoneme 
/s/. Except when neutralized in word final position in particle and inflection- 
al morphemes, PA /*1/ becomes Powhatan /r/, and except in the same 
environment when there is an analogically fixed alternation to /*3/, PA 


/*®/ becomes Powhatan /t/, falling together with /*t/. 


PA /*we@akeSyali/ 'his bowels' > /otakesi-s/ 
PA /*aQ®emweh3a/ ‘little dog' /atemoss/ 
PA /*le- kawi/ 'sand' /re-kaw/ 
PEA /*ta-pawa-8i/ 'seven! /ta. pawa:s/ 


/to-repe:w/ 
/a- skarask/ 


PEA /*to-lepye-wa/ 'loggerhead' 
PEA /*a-SkalaSkwi/ 'seaweed' 


PA /*Si-?Si-pa/ 'fowl, duck'! /si-ssi-p/ 


VeVWVVO MV VOM 


PA /*kweOapeska-wa/ 'he capsizes! /kotapeska-w/ 

D. The Proto-Algonquian consonant clusters and their Powhatan reflexes, 
with reference to examples and the entry number of each are tabulated below. 
Only the Powhatan equivalents of the PA clusters /*hl/ and /*&ép/ remain 


undetermined. PA cluster /*xk/ is troublesome and is discussed below. 


PA Powhatan Examples 

*nk > nk BIG (24), CHINQUAPIN (48), DUST (70), GNAT (95), 
TASTE GOOD (218), WASH FACE (235) 

*hk > hk LOUSE (121), POT (158), PUMPKIN (161), ROE (168) 


ROOT (170), ROPE (171), SEED (179), SHORT (186), 
SPIT (200), SPOON (201) 


sk ARROW (16), LEG (115), MAT (125), NOSE (142), 
eye WATER RECEDES (237), WRAP UP (249) 
as 
hk BLACK (27), CLOUD (51), COAL (52), MEAL, SOFT (126), 


MORNING (130), NOSE (142), POT (158), PUCCOON (160), 
SHOE (184), COB (253), NIGHT (255) 
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ABOVE (11), FIVE (5), ARM (15), BITCH (26), BONE (32), 
COAT (53), EARTHWORK (73), SEED (180), SNAKE (196) 


BOY (37), CAPSIZE (45), CLAY (50), CUT (63), 

EYE (79), FLOUNDER (86), FROST (91), GULL (101), 
LIP (116), MUSKRAT (136), NEW (141), REED (160), 
RAW (165), STRAWBERRY (206), SEAWEED (238), 
WHISTLE (240), WAVE (259) 


BLOOD (28), GILL (94), VAGINA (?) (232), BUTTOCKS 
(252), BLOODROOT (260) 


FISH- HOOK (?) (85), RACCOON (?) (162) 


MOTE IN EYE (131), SHARP (182) 


BEARD (22), FLY (87), LOST (120), NET (139), FLYING 
SQUIRREL (203) 


COPPER (57), TAKE FROM THERE (2 sg. TI imper.) (217), 
EXTINGUISH FIRE (2 sg. TI imper.) (78) 


COUGH (59), COVER (60), FATHER (80), LIZARD (117), 
SKIN (188), WORM (248) 


THREE (3), ARROW, FLETCHED (16), BITCH (26), 
BOAT (31), COUGH (59), FUR (93), NEST (138), 
OPOSSUM (145), PEANUT (150), REED (167), 
SQUIRREL (202), SUN (209) 


BRIAR (40), CUT HAIR (64), DOE (67), EYE (79), 
VINE (233) 


BREAST (39), DOG (68), FEED (82), GNAT (95), 
PAWPAW (149), PERSIMMON (153), SNAKE, SPECIES (197), 
TAIL OF BIRD (214), WHISTLE (240), WOOD (247) 


EIGHT (8), BIRD (25), HAIR (103), HERON (107), 
MUSKRAT (136), TESTICLE (220) 


MOTE IN EYE (131), NAME (137), PAROQUET (147), 
POT, LITTLE (158), WATER RECEDES (237) 


AWL (18), BOY (37), MEAT (127), MIRE (128), 
WOMAN, OLD (245) 


FISH (84), COPPER (58), STARGRASS (262) 


SIX (6), HAND (104), MITTEN (129), THUMB (224), 
WASH HANDS (235) 


see *ht 


CHINQUAPIN (48), SOUL (199) 
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*nt > nt CANOE (44), DANCE (65), ENTER (77), HEAR (106), 
PEANUT (150), SMELL (195), SWALLOW (211), TAKE 
FROM THERE (217), THROAT (223) 
*ht > ht DEAF (66), EAR (72), UNDERSTAND (230) 
eet. > ht BOW (33), FOAM (88), EXTINGUISH (78), SNAKE, 
LARGE (196), THUMB (224), TREE (226) 
*mp > mp MARROW (124) 
*hp > hp PLAY (156), SLEEP WITH (192) 
hp GROUNDNUT (100), PIPE (154), SCRAPE (177) 
eas sp BLOODROOT (260) 
*Op > sp MORNING (130) 
*5p > sp FULL OF FOOD (92), HIGH (108) 
*Ep > (?) 
The double Powhatan reflexes of PA /*xk/ call for some discussion. A 














reasonable explanation would be that one dialect of Powhatan had the reflex 





/sk/ and the other /hk/ for PA /*xk/, and this view finds some support 


from the fact that it has been demonstrated that at least two dialects are 








represented in Strachey's recordings and in one gloss, the dependent noun 
PA /*-xkiwani/ 'nose', Strachey evidently has recorded the variants 


/mehkiwan/ and /meskiwan/ 'someone's nose'. On the other hand, there 





is some justification to support a contrary view since Strachey did make some 


copying or writing errors. Furthermore, it should be pointed out that some 





Proto-Algonquian reconstructions positing /*xk/ are shaky since they depend 


for the most part on a single diachronic phonological development that re- 





sulted in the comparative contrast of Cree /sk/ with /hk/ in most other 





languages. The consonant clusters in Algonquian are more volatile than has 








hitherto been assumed, and in some languages they seem to be more plastic 
than in others, among them Shawnee, Menomini, and Cree. In most cases 


discrepant clusters are to be explained as the result of the operations of 





analogy and assimilative and dissimilative changes within a given language, 
or as a result of borrowing from a neighboring language during a period of 
prolonged contact. The phenomenon of cluster plasticity in Algonquian points 
out the chief weakness in the application of the comparative method of recon- 


struction, despite unquestionable soundness and obvious virtues, in language 
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stocks in which there are no inherited written records from antiquity that will 
often provide indisputable solutions to otherwise problematical phonological 
inductions. 

Bloomfield's coded /*xk/ perhaps represents an actual PA /*tk/, and his 
coded /*c¢k/ probably is in origin either an actual PA /*1k/ or /*sk/ or 
both. Arapaho and the Eastern Algonquian languages except Powhatan clearly 
reflect separate correspondences for PA /*xk/ and /*@k/, Arapaho having 
/?/ for the former and /x/ alternating with /s/ for the latter. However, 
Arapaho is not unequivocally contrastive, for in Arapaho PA /*3k/ has the 
same reflex as /*0k/, and /*nk/ and /*¢k/ the same reflex as J*xK/, 
and PA /*hk/ has the Arapaho reflex /?/ alternating with /zero/. 

The reflexes of PA /*hk/ and /*xk/ are kept apart only in Cree, Arapaho, 
Delaware, Mahican, and Powhatan, but apparently in none of these languages 
without minor perturbation from borrowing, or from the operations of analogy 
and assimilation and dissimilation. PA /*hk/ is reflected in Cree and 
Powhatan as /hk/ and in Delaware and Mahican as /n/, and PA /*xk/ as 
/sk/ in Cree, and /hk/ in Delaware and Mahican. For example, Delaware 
/makahkw/ 'pumpkin' from PA /*mahkahkwi/ 'tub, cask' is certainly a 
borrowing from languages to the south as is shown by Powhatan /mahkahk/ 
‘pumpkin! with the same semantic specialization. There are clear examples 
of glosses which appear to posit PA /*xk/ appearing in Powhatan with both 
/sk/ and /hk/: 

Powhatan /sk/: (1) PA /*mexka:ti/ 'leg'!, Powhatan /meska-t/, Arapaho 

/w6? 000 / 
(2) PA /*ana-xkani/ 'mat, rug’, Powhatan /ana: ska-n/ 
(3) PA /*newyi-xkwe-piéa-wa/ 'I tie him up, wrap him 
up with cords', Powhatan /newi- skwe- pita: w/ 

Powhatan /sk/ and /hk/: 

(4) PA /*mexkiwani/ 'nose', Powhatan /meskiwan/ 
and /mehkiwan/, Arapaho /bé?is/ 

Powhatan /hk/: (5) PA /*maxkeseni/ 'shoe', Powhatan /mahkesen/, 

Arapaho /wo?6éh/ 

(6) PA /*tepexkatwi/ 'it is night’, Powhatan /tepahkat/, 
Arapaho /téée?/ 

(7) PA /*lo-xk-/ 'soft', Powhatan /ro-hk-/ 
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Although a resolution of this difficulty by positing two diverging Powhatan 
dialects with different reflexes of /*xk/ has much in its favor, it should be 
recognized that this solution may be all too facile and disguise the fact that 
some of the reflexes of attributed /*xk/ in Cree, Delaware, Mahican, and 
Arapaho are subject to perturbation and may be unoriginal in specific cases, 
and that these languages do not always agree among themselves. If the 
postulation of two major Powhatan dialects is correct, which seems likely, 
then dialect A recorded largely by Smith and partly by Strachey and probably 
the one spoken in the immediate vicinity of Jamestown is the dialect with 
the reflex /hk/ for /*xk/, and dialect B had /sk/ Unfortunately we lack 
sufficient information to explicate the details of Virginia Algonquian and its 
dialects. 

The cluster /*xp/ seems to be reflected regularly in Powhatan as /hp/ 
with the single exception /meskwaspen/ 'bloodroot' recorded by Smith with 
reflex /sp/. If correct, it tends to confirm that the variant reflexes of /*xk/ 
and /*xp/ are due to dialect differences within Powhatan. 

E. The ancient Proto-Algonquian alternation /*ya:/: /*yi-/ before /*w/ 
is faithfully retained in Powhatan. 
PA /*netayi:- wa: wa/ 'I have him' /netayi: wa: w/ 
/ma:t%i-w/ 
/ki- ni- w/ 


/askani: w/ 


PA /*ma-éyi-wa/ the goes off, starts away' 


PA /*ki-nlyi-wi/ ‘it is sharp' 


VV VON 


PA /*aSkanyi-wi/ (?) 'it is raw' 
Powhatan has stabilized both facets of the alternation, on the one hand 
analogically extending alternant /*yi-/ before other sonorants besides /*w/, 
and on the other hand analogically retaining primary /*ya- / in word final. 
PA /*netaya:ni/ 'I have it! > YS/netayi-n/ 
PA /*nema:éya/ ‘I go off, start away' > /nema:éa-/ 
F. The ancient Proto-Algonquian alternation /*a-/: /*e-/ before /*w/ 


is faithfully preserved in Powhatan. 


PA /*eSpe-wi/ ‘it is high' > /aspe:w/ 
PA /*wa-pe-wi/ ‘it is white’ > /a-pe-w/ or /wa-pe-w/ 
PA /*wesa-wye-wi/ ‘it is yellow' > /osa:we-w/ 
PA /*kenwe-wi/ ‘it is long! > /kene-w/ 
PA /*nepe:-wa/ the sleeps’ > /nepe-w/ 
> 


Compare: PA /*nenepa/ 'I sleep! /nenepa: m/ 
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PA /*pye-wa/ 'he comes' > /pe-w/ 
Compare: PA /*nepya/ 'I come' > Y/nepya-m/ 

PA /*pya-kwa/ 'come ye!! > Spya-k/ 

PA /*pya-tye/ 'let him come! > /pya:&/ 


The primary member /*a-/ of the alternation has been stabilized in Pow- 
hatan by the innovative suffix /-m/ in first and second person singular AI 
verbs exhibiting this alternation. The new suffix has been segmented out 
and analogically transferred from the AI pluralizing suffixes /-men/ and 
/-mo-w/. The stabilization of the alternation Jxa f+ /*e-/ inthis respect 
differs from that observed in the alternation Jxya-/ + [¥yi-S. 

G. Contractions of double vowel sequences between nonsyllabics in Pow- 
hatan are as follows: 

(1) PA /*-iwa-/ > /-i--/ before Jef, /*0/, and /*8/ 
PA /*mehSiwali/ 'pieces of firewood' > /messi:s/ 
(2) PA /*-e-we-/ > /-e:/ 
PA /*weSka:pe-wehsa/ 'boy attending a chief! § > /oska:pe-ss/ 
PA /*maxkate-wesi/ 'small coal, ember' (dimin.) > /mahkate: s/ 
(3) PA /*-ewe-/ > /-0--/ 
PA /*neweh@a?@wemwi/ 'Icough' > /no-ssassom/ 
PEA /*ko-wama-nede/ 'I love thee! > /ko-wama-nes/ 
(as if pseudo-PA /*kewewama- ne0e/) 
(4) PA /¥-aya-/ > /-a-/ 
PA /*neOe? Siwayaki/ 'my testicles' > /netessiwak/ 
PEA /*wi-kahkwayali/ 'his thighs' > /wi-kkwas/ 
PA /*meO@ko@ayali/ 'coats, robes of fur' > /meskotas/ 
However, the contraction does not occur between identical or near identical 
Powhatan nonsyllabics: 
PA /*weda0kwayaki/ ‘freshwater mussels > /osaskwayak/ 
PA /*ahOayaki/ (AN) 'skins, pelts! > /assayas/ (INAN) 
PA /*walahakayaki/ 'scales of fish' > /warahakayak/ 
(5) Between nonsyllabics PA /*-awe-/ contracts irregularly in two 
patterns both of which date back to Proto-Algonquian times, namely to /-a- aif 
or to /-o:-/. Inthe various surviving languages the treatment varies to 


some degree in detail. 


In Powhatan PA /*-awe-/ contracts to /-a-.-/ before Jek/, [*t/, 
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J*m/, Sen/, and /*h/. 


PA /nowawemwa/ 'he comes from there > /nowa:m/ 
PA /*nemela-ntaweni/ 'I smell it! > /nemera-nta-n/ 
PA /*wi-yawehsi/ 'meat' > J/wi-ya-ss/ 


In Powhatan PA /*-awe-/ contracts to /-o--/ regularly only when the 
/*e/ begins an inflection before PA /*@/, /*8/, and /*1/, 
PA /*kenenohtawe@e/ 'I understand thee! > /kenenohto-s/ 
PEA (negative) /*kenenohtawe8o-wi/ 'I do not understand thee! > 
/mata kenenohto-ro-w/, with PA /*@/ and its alternant analogi- 
cally restored as late PEA /*1/. 
H. The reflexes and contractions of the twelve glide-vowel sequences 
between nonsyllabics are as follows in Powhatan: 
/-i-/ after nonsyllabics except /*k/ 
/-wi-/ after /*k/ 


PA /* pi-ntwike-wa/ 'he enters a dwelling! 


(1) PA /*-wi-/ > 


/pi- ntike-w/ 
/amamis/ 


/ahkehkwins/ 


PA /*amamwilwe/ 'wake thou up!! 
PA /*axkehkwinsa/ 'pot' (dimin. ) 


/akwimess/ 


> 
> 
> 

PEA /*akwintenwi/ 'canoe! > /akwinten/ 
PEA /*akwimehSa/ 'loon' (dimin.) > 
> 


PEA /*ma-nkwipakwi/ 'compound leaf /ma-nkwipak/ 
(2) PA /xwi-/ > £/-wi--/ at least after /*k/ 
PA /*pasekwi-lwe/ ‘arise thou from your seat!'!' > /pasekwi-s/ 


(3) PA /*-we-/ > /-o-/ after all nonsyllabics except /*k/ and /*p/ 


PA /*a®emwehSa/ 'dog' (dimin. ) > /atemoss/ 
PA /*weh0a?O9wemwiwa/ 'he coughs! > /ossassomo-w/ 
Pseudo-PA /*natwemwa/ 'wolf' > /nantom/ 


However, after /*k/ interconsonantal PA /*-we-/ receives varying treat- 
ment in Powhatan. Also, according to Strachey's record, which in this case 
may show a dialectic difference, /*-we-/ after /*k/ and before /*n/ 
exhibits a variation. 

> /-o-/ before /*t/ and /*6/ 

>  /-we-/ or /-0o-/ before /*n/ 
After /*k/ PA /*-we-/ > /-e-/ before /*p/ and /*m/ 
> /-we-/ before /*s/ and /*h/ 
> 


PA /*nekwetwi/ ' one! /nekot/ 
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PA /*e-likwehSa/ ‘ant! (dimin.) /e-rikwess/ 


PA /*a-pikwehSa/ ‘mouse! (dimin. ) /a- pikwess/ 


PA /*kweOapeska-wa/ ‘he capsizes' >  /kotapeska-w/ 
PEA /*kwentamwiwa/ 'he swallows' >  /kwentamo-w/ 
PEA /*nekwentameni/ 'I swallow it' >  /nekontamen/ 
PA /*wekwenta-kani/ 'his throat’ >  /okwenta-kan/ 
PA /*netehkwema/ 'my louse! >  /netahkem/ 
PA /*wi-kwepyi/ 'bast, wicopy' > Sfwi-kepi/ 
PA /*tahkwesiwa/ 'he is short' >  /tahkwesiw/ 
PA /*mekwehsi/ ‘awl! >  /mekwess/ 

> 

= 

> 


PA /*kwi- 3kwehSwiwa/ 'he whistles! /kwi- skwesso: w/ 
Finally, PA /*-we-/ > /-e-/ after /*p/. 
PA /*apwete-wi/ ‘it is hot, warm! > /apete- w/ 
> /-e--/ after all nonsyllabics except /*k/ 
> /-we--/ after /*k/ 


PA /*kenwe-wi/ ‘it is long! > /kene.w/ 


(4) PA /*-we-/ 


PA /*kesi-nkwe-wa/ 'he washes his facet > /kesi-nkwe-w/ 


PA /*eOkwe:-?8emwa/ ‘bitch! > /askwe-ssem/ 








PA /*newyi- xkwe- pi€a-wa/ 'I wrap him up with cords, tie him up 
in knots! >  /newi-skwe- pita: w/ 

(5) The PA interconsonantal sequence /*-wa-/ in Powhatan, as in 
many Algonquian languages, receives several contractions, and is often 
analogically restored. 

> /-a-/ after /*t/ and: /*0/ 
PA /*-wa-/ { >  /-o-/ after /*p/ and /*m/ 

>  /-wa-/ or /-o-/ after /*k/ 
PA /*a-laxkwatwali/ 'clouds' >  /a-rahkwatas/ 
Pseudo-PA /*matwahOaya/ 'dressed leather’ > /matassay/ 
PEA /*a®waSkwi/ 'reed, water weed! > Satask/ 
PEA /*matwakaskwi/ 'prickly pear, balsam-apple' > /matakask/ 
Pseudo-PEA /*apwahwemina/ (AN) 'grain of parched maize! 

> /apohomin/ (INAN) 


After /*k/ there is often some vacillation between /-wa-/ and /-o-/ due 





to the operations of analogy, but apparently before /*n/, /*t/, and any 








cluster Powhatan maintains an invariable /-wa-/, and before /*m/ and 
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/*k/ a regular contraction to /-o-/ occurs. 
/passakwan/ 


/mi- kwan/ 


PEA /*pahsakwani/ 'mire' 

PA /*mi-kwana/ 'quill, long feather’ 
PA /*weSekwani/ 'his (fish's) tail! /wesekwan/ or /osekwan/ 
/mi: skwan/ 


/a-rahkwat/ 


PA /*myeSkwana/ ‘someone's elbow' 


VV Vo VOM 


PA /*a-laxkwatwi/ 'cloud! 
PA /*takwaSkwatwi/ 'there is glazed frost or a crust of ice on the 
ground or snow! > £/takwaskwat/ 
Pseudo-PA /*axkehkwa?senya/ 'stone or metal pot' > 
/ahkehkwassen/ 
Pseudo- PA /*we0a-kwame-kwa/ 'codfish' > /ota-kome-k/ 
PA /*me?tekwaki/ 'trees! >  /mehtekok/ 
PA /*axkehkwaki/ 'pots' >  /ahkehkok/ 
After /*k/ and before /*h/, /*1/, /*0/, and /*8/, /-wa-/ seems to 
be more common, but there is often contraction to /-o-/. 
PA /*me?tekwali/ 'sticks' >  /mehtekos/ 
PEA /*a.Skala3kwali/ 'seaweeds' > /a.skaraskwas/ 
PEA /*aQwaskwali/ 'reeds, water weeds! > /ataskwas/ 
PEA /*menenakwali/ 'islands' >  /menenakos/ 
PEA /*ma-nkwipakwali/ 'compound leaves! > /ma-nkwipakos/ 
Pseudo-PEA /*takwahahkwi/ ‘green arum, tuckahoe' > /takwahahk/ 
> /osekwahamen/ 
PEA /*weSekwahameni/ 'he crushes it by tool! RR ee eee, 
> Sf-0-.-/after /*p/, /*t/, and /*k/ 
(6) PA /*-wa--/ \{ > /-wa--/ after /*0/, /*8/, and /*s/ 
> S-a--/ after /*n3/ and /*ns/ 


PA /* pyi-menahkwa-ni/ 'rope, cord' > /pi-menahko-n/ 
PA /*wexpwa-kana/ 'pipe! >  /ohpo-kan/ 

PA /*apwa-na/ 'cornbread' (AN) > /apo-n/ (INAN) 
PA /*e.mehkwa-na/ 'spoon, ladle! > /e.mko-n/ 

PA /*  wepwa-mi/ 'his thigh' > /opo-m/ 


Late-PA /*ne?3wa- Syeka/ 
'eight' > /nasswa.s/ 
Early-PA /*ne?Owa- Syeka/ 


PA /*nemo-nSwa-wa/ 'I cut his hair' > /nemo-nsa-w/ 
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However, if correct, Strachey seems to have recorded an exception in the 


diminutive form: 


(7) PA /*-yi-/ > /-i-.-/ after all nonsyllabics. 


PA /*me?@anyikwa/ ‘gray squirrel! > /messani.k/ 

Pseudo-PA /*a?lapanyikwa/ ‘flying squirrel’ > /assapani-k/ 

PA /*mi.tyilwe/ 'eat thou it!" > /mi-ti-s/ 

PEA /*maskyihkyiwimina/ 'strawberry' > /maski. hki. wimin/ 
(8) PA /*¥-yi--/ > /-i-/ after all nonsyllabics. 

PA /*ki-nlyi-wi/ ‘it is sharp! > /ki-ni-w/ 

PA /*askanyi-wi/ (?) 'it is raw' > /askani-w/ 

PA /*pyi-menahkwa-ni/ 'rope, cord! > /pi-menahko. n/ 
(9) PA /¥-ye-/ > /-i--/ after all nonsyllabics. 

PA /*aSyeSkiwi/ ‘clay, mud! > /asi- skiw/ 

PA /*nyeSkwana/ 'my elbow! > Y/ni-skwan/ 


(10) PA /*¥-ye.-/ > /-e--/ after all nonsyllabics except word initial 


J*n-/. 


Frank T. Siebert, Jr. 


PA /*pyi-menahkwa-ne-nsi/ 'small cord' > /pi-menahkwa-ne-ns/ 


PA /*wadanyeh3i/ ‘his (bird's) tail' (dimin.) > /otani-ss/ 
PA /*mi-éyehkalwe/ 'eat thou it by and by, later!! > /mi-éi-hkas/ 


PA /*wasye?@anwi/ /wasi-sse-w/ or 
‘nest! 2 
PEA /*wasyeh@e- wi/ /wati.sse-w/ 
PEA /*ka-Skyekwi/ 'ten' > /ka-ski-k/ 
PEA /*weSyeka:-na/ 'roe! > /osi-ka-n/ 


PA /*no-nSye-swa/ ‘doe, matron' /no-nse-.s/ 

PA /*kakye- pehte- wa/ 'he is deaf! /kake- pehte- w/ 
PA /*mye-ne@ki/ ‘earthwork! /me.nesk/ 

PA /*mye-wi/ 'path! /me.w/ 


PA /*kesi-Qentye.wa/ 'he washes his hands' /kesi. tente.w/ 


PA /*wa-paQanye-wa/ 'adult bald eagle! /a- patane- w/ 





PA /*wesa-wye-wi/ 'it is yellow' /osa- we. w/ 


PA /*pye.wa/ 'he comes' /pe-w/ 


Pseudo-PA /*wa-pa-pye-minsyi/ 'white vine! /wa-pa-pe-mins/ 


SNeRizaZ 


PA /*pye-ta-wa/ the brings it! /pe.to.w/ the brings' 


VV VV VMVOVOVOMVOMONMOOYV 


PEA /*to-lepye-wa/ ‘loggerhead turtle’ /to.repe-w/ 
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However, after word initial /*n-/ the /*n/ is dropped and /*-ye.-/is 


retained: 





PA /*nye-wwi/ ‘'four' > /ye-w/ 







> /-i.-/ after all nonsyllabics except /*n/, /*n3/, 
(11) PA /*-ya-/ and /*ns/ 
> /-a-/ after /*n/, /* nd 








and *ns/ 





PA /*wi-kwepyali/ ‘pieces of bast! /wi-kepi-s/ 





PA /* we8akeSyali/ this bowels! /otakesi- s/ 


PA /*a?éa-pyali/ 'bowstrings' /a-pi-s/ 





PA /*a?lapyaki/ 'nets, seines! /assapi-k/ 


Ti; 
> 
> 
2 
> 
PA /*mekyali/ 'scabs' > /meki.s/ 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 





Johkitzi- s/ 
/nehkasi- k/ 


PA /*wexkiéyali/ 'cobs, plant spikes' 
PEA /*nexkaSyaki/ 'my nails, claws’ 
PA /*we8entyali/ 'his hands! /otenéi.s/ 
PA /*wexpenyaki/ 'groundnuts! /ohpenak/ 
PA /*ka-winSyali/ 'briars, brambles! /ka-winsas/ 
Pseudo-PA /*wa-pa-pye-mingyali/ 'white vines! > /wa-pa-pe-minsas/ 

> /-a--/ after nonsyllabics except /*p/ 


12) PA /*-ya--/ 
oa a > S/-ya--/ after /*p/ 








Pseudo-PEA /*ke-kya-ta-Si/ ‘nine’ > /ke-ka-ta-s/ 
PA /*neni-éya-na/ 'my child! > Y/neni-éa-n/ 
PA /*nete?tya-kwa/ 'my soul! > /netehéa-k/ 
PA /*we-sa-wya:-ki/ 'yellow thing' > /o-sa-wa-k/ 
PA /*nepya/ 'I come! > /nepya-m/ 
PA /*pya-tye/ 'let him come! > /pya-t/ 

PA /*pya-kwa/ 'come ye!'! > /pya-k/ 








I. The treatment of word final glide-vowel sequences varies in different 
Algonquian languages and in some analogical reshaping and paradigmatic 


regularization occur. In Powhatan the changes, with a few exceptions, appear 









































to follow regular patterns. Each of these is discussed below: 

(1) Single postconsonantal word final glide- vowel sequences of the 
pattern /*-yV/ and /*-wV/ are entirely dropped, with certain patterned 
exceptions and irregularities. 

PA /*neki-Spwi/ 'I have my fill of food' > /neki-sp/ 
PA /*we@entyi/ 'his hand! > /otent/ 
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PA /*nekya/ ‘my mother' > /nek/ 

PA /*a8etwi/ ‘it stinks, is rotten’ > Satet/ 

PA /*meckwi/ 'blood' > /mesk/ 

PA /*wa-hkwa/ ‘fish or frog egg' > /wa-hk/ 

PA /*a?ta-pya/ 'bow'! > /ahta-p/ 

PA /*a?lapya/ 'net, seine' > /assap/ 

PA /*wexpenya/ 'groundnut! > /ohpen/ 

PA /*nekwetwi/ ‘one! > /nekot/ 

PA /*ne?@wi/ ‘three! > /nass/ 

PA /*mo-wi-téyi/ 'dung' > /mo-wi-é/ 

PA /*weckeéyi/ 'his buttocks' > /osket/ 

PA /*weGakeSyi/ 'his bowel, entrail' > /otakes/ 

PA /*ka-winSyi/ 'briar, bramble' > /ka-wins/ 

PA /*no-n3ye-swa/ 'doe, matron! > /no-nse-s/ 

PA /*e0kwe-?0emwa/ ‘bitch! > /askwe-ssem/ 
PA /*mahkahkwi/ 'tub, cask’ > /mahkahk/'pumpkin' 
PA /*me?tekwa/ 'tree' > /mehtek/ (AN) 
PA /*me?tekwi/ 'stick! > /mehtek/ (INAN) 
PEA /*nexkaSya/ 'my nail, claw' > /nehkas/ 

PEA /*akwintenwi/ ‘canoe! > /akwinten/ 


The following exceptions and irregularities are noted: 

(la) Word final /*-wV/ does not invariably disappear without a trace 
when it is immediately preceded by the weak vowel /*-e-/ in a light sylable, 
followed by certain clusters (which vary with the individual language) and 
make the /*-e-/ syllable theoretically subject to syncope (in languages 
having this feature), in which case the /*-e-/ is assimilated to Jeo-2/. 

PA /*ki-se?@wa/ ‘sun! > /ki-so-ss/ 

(Ib) When a nonidentical glide has been dropped in the penultimate 
syllable the final syllable nonidentical glide is also dropped, but word 
rhythm is maintained and the short final vowel is retained. 

PA /*wi-kwepyi/ 'bast, wicopy' > /wi-kepi/ 
This does not occur when the glides are identical. 
PA /*nekwetwi/ 'one! > /nekot/ 
(lc) In bisyllabic words final /*-yi/ >  /-i/ when it follows a 


single nonsyllabic which is preceded by the short weak vowel /*.e-/, This 
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does not occur with final /*-ya/ 
PA /*nepyi/ 'water' > Y/nepi/ 
PA /*mekyi/ 'scab! > /meki/ 
But compare: PA /*nekya/ 'my mothert > /nek/ 
(ld) In bisyllabic words final /*-wi/ is retained following a sonorant- 
cluster preceded by the short weak vowel /*-e-/. 
PA /*penkwi/ 'dust, ashes, dirt! > /penkwi/ 
(le) Word final /*-wa/ > /-w/ following /*-k-/ preceded by 
short vowel /*-i-/ but not long vowels or glide- vowel sequences. 
PA /*makikwa/ 'nasal mucus, catarrht' > /makikw/ 
However, compare: 
PA /*me?@anyikwa/ ‘gray squirrel! > /messani-k/ 

(2) Word final sequences of two short vowels in which the first member 
is a back vowel, /*-VwV/, following a single nonsyllabic drop only the 
final vowel. 

PA /*atowa/ 'ball, mushroom! > /Satow/ 

PA /*le-kawi/ 'sand! > /re-kaw/ 
However, following a sonorant-cluster, the whole sequence is dropped. 

Pseudo-PA /*ma@kawinsowa/ 'paroquet! > /maskawins/ 

(3) In words of four or more syllables word final syllables of two short 
vowels in which the first member is the back vowel /*-a-/ in the sequence 
pattern /*-VyV/ when following a nonsyllabic are reduced to /-e-./. 

PA /*me@ko8ayi/ 'coat, mantle, robe of fur' > /meskote- / 

PA /*wepi:- waya/ 'plume, down feather' > /opi-we-/ 

PA /*neSkeSayi/ 'my lip! > /neskese: / 
Early-PA /*memo-tayi/ 


"bag, basket, sack' > /meno.te. / 
Late-PA /*meno-tayi/ 


PA /*ne0e? Siwaya/ 'my testicle’ > /netessiwe- / 
PA /*walahakaya/ 'scale of fish or reptile! > /warahake. / 


| PA /*me@a-ckaya/ (?) 'vagina' > /meta-ske-/ 
| The plurals of these nouns are: /meskotas/ 'coats', /opi-wak/ 'plumes', 
/neskesayas/ 'my lips', /meno-tas/ 'bags', /netessiwak/ 'my testicles' , 
/warahakayak/ 'scales'. 

However, in words of less than four syllables the same sequences /*-VyV/ 


| following a nonsyllabic drop the final short vowel. 
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PA /*ahOaya/ 'skin, pelt, hide' > Jassay/, pl. /assayas/ (INAN) 
PFA /*aOakayi/ 'penis' > /atakay/ 

(4) Word final PA /*-wayV/ following a nonsyllabic drops the final 
short vowel. 

PEA /*wi- kahkwayi/ ‘his thigh' > /wi- kkway/, pl. /wi- kkwas/ 
PA /*wesadkwaya/ ‘freshwater pearl mussel' > /osaskway/, pl. 
/osaskwayak/ 

(5) Word final sequences of two short vowels in which the first member 
is a short front vowel following a cluster or nonsyllabic preceded by a short 
front vowel drop the final short vowel, so that J*-iwV/ >  /-iw/. 

PA /*pekiwa/ 'gum, pitch, resin' > /pekiw/ 

PA /*mehsiwi/ ‘faggot, piece of firewood' > /messiw/, pl. 
/messi: s/ 

PA /*aSyeSkiwi/ ‘clay, mud' > /asi- skiw/ 

PA /*Sekiwa/ 'he urinates' > /sekiw/ 


However, when this sequence follows a cluster or nonsyllabic preceded by 





a back vowel or a long vowel the entire sequence is dropped so that /*-iwV/ 
> /(zero)/, except in words of three syllables. 


| 
PA /*ta-wa9etone- wiwa/ 'he yawns! /ta- watetone: w/ 
| 


/wa:- passak/ 


> 

PA /*8a?3akiwa/ 'heron' > /assak/ 
PA /*wa. pa?’akiwa/ 'white heron' > 
> 


PEA /*waOpa-sa-xkiwi/ 'it is morning! /waspa: sa- hk/ 
This does not occur in words of three syllables, for example: 
PA /*wi-wiwa/ 'he has a wife! > /wi-wiw/ 

(6) Word final sequences after a nonsyllabic which are composed of a \ 
glide followed by two short vowels, the first member of which is a short 
front vowel, are contracted so that /*-wiwV/ > J/-o-w/. 

PA /*sehkwiwa/ the spits' > /sehko-.w/ 
PA /*kemo-twiwa/ the steals (something)' > /kemo: to. w/ 
/ki- spo-w/ 


/amamo: w/ 


PA /*ki- 3pwiwa/ 'he is full of food' 
PA /*amamwiwa/ 'he awakes' 


PA /*kwi- SkwehSwiwa/ 'he whistles' /kwi- skwesso:-w/ 


VV VV 


PA /*sanikwiwa/ 'he blows his nose! /saniko-: w/ 
(7) After a nonsyllabic word final sequences in which the penultimate 


vowel is long drop only the short final vowel. 




















ee ee ee 
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/mo.sse-w/ | 





PA /*mo-h@e-wa/ ‘worm! > 

PA /*ketate-wa/ ‘otter! > /ketate-w/ 

PA /*pi-?te-wi/ ‘foam, froth! > YS/pi-hte-w/ 

PA /*kwe@apeska-wa/ ‘the capsizes! >  /kotapeska-w/ 

PA /*Zi-me-wa/ the paddles, rows! > /éi-me-w/ : 
PEA /*kenteke-wa/ 'he dances! >  /kenteke.w/ | 
PEA /*po-kete-wi/ ‘fire! > /po-kete-w/ 


(7a) Isolated or solitary preceding glides function in the same fashion 
as any other preceding nonsyllabic. 
PA /*po-yawe-wa/ 'kit beaver' > /po-yawe-w/ 
PEA /*kawi-wa/ the is asleep! > /kawi-w/ 
PEA /*atowetowe-wa/ 'cymbling, summer squash' > /atowetowe-w/ 
(7b) Two vowel word final sequences with a penultimate long vowel which 


follow glides preceded by a nonsyllabic follow the same pattern of dropping 


the final short vowel, but are modified by the interconsontal glide- vowel 

sequence rules described in Section H in which the final glide functions as | 

a nonsyllabic. il 
As in Section H (2): 

PA /*pasekwi-wa/ 'he gets up from sitting' > /pasekwi-w/ 

As in Section H (4): UL 

PA /*kenwe-wi/ ‘it is long! > /kene.w/ I 


PA /*kesi-nkwe-wa/ 'he washes his face! > /kesi-nkwe.w/ | ! 





As in Section H (6): 
PA /*nemo- nwa: wa/ 'I cut his hair' > /nemo-nsa-w/ | 

As in Section H (8): 
PA /*ma-éyi-wa/ the starts off, goes away' > £/ma.éi-w/ | 
PA /*ki-nlyi- wi/ 'it is sharp! > /ki-ni-w/ | 
PA /*aSkanyi-wi/ (?) ‘it is raw' > /askani.w/ 


As in Section H (10): 1 




















/a- patane- w/ | 














PA /*wa-paQanye-wa/ ‘adult bald eagle’ . 
PA /*pye-wa/ the comes! /pe-w/ ri 
PA /*mye-wi/ 'path' /me.w/ | 


PA /*kesi-@entye-wa/ 'he washes his hands’ /kesi.tentée-w/ 


PA /*wesa-wye-wi/ 'it is yellow' /osa-we-w/ mi 


VeVVoVoVOM 


PEA /*to-lepye-wa/ 'loggerhead turtle! /to-repe-w/ i 
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CONCLUSION 


This completes an attempt to render reliable interpretations of the recordings 


of the Powhatan language of Virginia made by Captain John Smith and William 





Strachey in the first decade of the seventeenth century. Their notations are 
the oldest known written records of any Algonquian language except for a few 
terms for birds and fishes recorded by the artist John White about 1585-1587 
on the North Carolina coast and a brief vocabulary taken down by James Rosier 
in June 1605 on the coast of Maine. 

The ancient language spoken by Don Luis de Velasco, Powhatan, and 
Pocahontas has rightly fascinated many people, for aside from purely curious 
and sentimental interest, its historical and scientific considerations are 
significant, and Virginia Algonquian probably has provided more loans that 
were adopted into English than any other single American Indian language. 

It is indisputable that there were at least two major Powhatan dialects and 
probably several minor ones. Besides considerable lexical differences, one 
dialect preserved initial PA /*we-/ as /we-/ and PA /*wa--/ as /wa.-/ 
before nonfinal /*p/, which in the other dialect became /o-/ and /a--/ 
respectively. It is unfortunate that inadequate data forbid accurate identifi- 
cation of these dialects and a more detailed presentation of their features. 

It is perhaps a forlorn hope, but not an impossible one, that further manus- 

cript material may turn up in English or Spanish archives. 

Linguistic evidence suggests the following general conclusions: 

l. Proto-Eastern-Algonquian (PEA) forms a marginal subdivision within 
general Algonquian and separated at a very ancient date from Proto- 
Algonquian (PA). The chief phonological innovations of general PEA 
were the lenition of preglottalized consonant clusters, the change of 
PA word initial /*e-/ to PEA /*a-/, and the loss of postconsonantal 
word final /*-wa/ after all nonsyllabics except /*k/ The chief 
morphological innovation of PEA which has been ably described by 
Goddard was a thorough rebuilding of the transitive inanimate verb 
(TI) so that the PA absolute third person singular ending /*-amwa/ 
was generalized throughout both the PEA absolute and objective TI 


paradigms as the PEA theme-sign /*-am-/ of the TI verb. 


2. Proto-Eastern-Algonquian after an early separation from Proto-Algonquian 
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maintained a separate existence for a considerable time and underwent 
a period of common development. Somewhat later one group situated 
along the immediate Atlantic coast from the Merrimac River south to 
Cape Hatteras deviated from the rest of Eastern Algonquian and can be 
called the archaic coastal type of Proto- Eastern-Algonquian (PEA-A), 
The chief innovational developments characterizing the archaic 
coastal or PEA-A division were the loss of the obviative singular and 
plural distinctions in nouns which took the form of a generalization of 
the obviative plural suffix (PA and PEA /*-ahi/), anda unique morpho- 
logically conditioned neutralization (environmental phonemic change 
without loss of contrast) of syllable final PEA /*1/ to PEA /*6/ in 
suffixed inflections and particles but not in derivational morphemes, 
followed by the older and regular alternation of /*6/ to /*8/ before 
P*i/, 7*i-/ and /*y/, with later analogical extension of this alter- 
nation so that alternate /*3/ invariably appeared in PEA-A rather than 
/*1/ and /*@/ before all short final vowels in inflections and particles. 

As Eastern Algonquian speakers dispersed over a large geographical 
area during a long period of time, divergence of speech occurred, and 
each language went its separate way. Later the geographical and lin- 
guistic continuity of the PEA-A division was interrupted by the intrusion 
of other Proto- Eastern Algonquian groups into the middle coastal region. 
The new arrivals on the coast evidently comprised a more inland group 
of Eastern Algonquians and were represented by the modern Delawares 
and Mahicans, whose ancestors would seem to have once occupied 
central and western New York and Pennsylvania and to have moved 
eastward and replaced the original PEA-A peoples along the coast from 
the Hudson Valley southward perhaps as far as Cape Henlopen. 

The Powhatan dialects of Virginia, and some other southeastern 
groups, then remained as the southern representatives of the PEA-A 
division and the Southern New England (SNE) languages as its northern 
enclave. Powhatan remained relatively conservative and retained the 
PEA contrast of long and short vowel phonemes in unaltered form, and 
shifted PA and PEA /*@/to /t/ and PA and PEA /*1/ to /r/, 


The dialects of Powhatan form a distinct language group in their own 


right. Powhatan seems to have retained some of the lexicon of the 
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"central" Algonquian languages not found elsewhere in Eastern Algonquian, 
for example in such glosses as /ketate.w/ 'otter' and /masa-n/ ‘nettle’. 
Many of the lexical archaisms or innovations of PEA were retained also 
and show interesting patterns of correspondence with the northern lan- 
guages of PEA. These include Powhatan /po:kete-w/ ‘fire’ {with 
Micmac, Western Abenaki, and Delaware), /akwinten/ 'canoe' (with 
Fastern Abenaki and Malecite-Passamaquoddy), /ni-mate-w/ 'man! 

(with Mahican), /wi-kkway/ this thigh' (with general Abenaki), /nepass/ 


'sun' (with Massachusee), and many others. Some glosses, for ex- 


ample Powhatan /to-repe- w/ ‘loggerhead or sea turtle’ (PEA /*to-lepye-wa/) 


and /ta- pawa-s/ 'seven', occur throughout most Eastern Algonquian, 
languages but are not found elsewhere. 

The SNE languages, representing the northern enclave of the PEA-A 
division, form a distinct group within Eastern Algonquian and all hold 
certain traits in common. At the time of discovery, they occupied 
southern New England and nearly all of Long Island ina region south 
of the Ipswich and Millers Rivers and westward to the course of the 
Westfield River, and approximately southwestward to western Long 
Island Sound and probably at one point to the east bank of the lower 
Hudson River. Unlike the southern division of PEA-A the SNE lan- 
guages were decidedly less conservative and underwent a series of 
phonological changes. The SNE languages have in common a loss of 
long and short vowel contrasts and have the same vowel phonemes 
/i, 0, 0, a, a% Inall of them PA and PEA /*e-/and /*a/ have 
fallen together to /a/, PA and PEA /*e/ became /a/, and Tea. / 
became /a/, a tense back vowel, perhaps in some languages and 
only in certain environments with a nondistinctive or secondary fea- 
ture of nasalization which did not appreciably alter the major contrast 
of lax /a/ with tense /a/. In general all the SNE languages in nouns 
of two or more syllables irregularly drop final noninflectional sylla- 
bles ending in /-n/ and /-w/ when preceded by /a, i, 2/, but with 
some variation of treatment in the different languages and dialects. 
Thus in the eastern SNE languages /-an/ drops in /ahpih-an/ 'snare' 


and /waw-an/ 'egg' but not in /otan/ 'village'. Also, all SNE lan- 


guages, with some irregularities, show one of two types of so-called 
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palatalization of PA and PEA /*k/ before /*i/, /*y/, and /*e:/, The 
SNE languages in common with all PEA-A languages have /sk/ as the 
reflex of PA /*c¢k/ as opposed to /hk/ found in the rest of Eastern 
Algonquian. 

The entire division of SNE languages are conveniently classified into 
eastern and western groups. The eastern SNE dialects were spoken 
approximately to the east of the Blackstone River, and southwestwardly 
a little beyond to Greenwich Bay and the course of the Pawtuxet River. 
The remainder of the ill-defined area to the west and southwest, in- 
cluding Conanicut Island, Block Island, Fishers Island, nearly all of 
Long Island, the course of the Connecticut River north to Millers River, 
and the course of the Housatonic River north to the mountain chain 
crossing just below Cornwall Bridge, was the province of the western 
SNE languages. 

In eastern SNE dialects PA and PEA /*k/ was fronted to /t/ before 
P*i/, [*e-/, and /*y/4 the local or locative suffix is /-at/, and PA 
P*1/, /*8/, and /*n/ coalesced to /n/. 

In the western SNE languages PA and PEA /*k/ was fronted and affri- 
cated to /é/ before PA /*i/, /*e./, and /*y/ but the locative suffix 
has been analogically (?) restored as /-ak/ (from PA /*-enki/). PA /*1/ 
and /*6/ have coalesced in all languages of the western group, how- 
ever, in three differing mergers. In one subgroup they have coalesced 
to /1/, in a second they have fallen together with intervocalic /*y/ 
to give /y/, and in the third subgroup they merged to 47/7 The 
western SNE languages show other minor phonological innovations. 

For example, by dissimilation /m/ replaced /*w/ in western SNE 
/wam/ 'egg', pl. /wamanas/ or /wamans/, from PA /*wa-wani/ 
'egg'!, pl. /*wa-wanaliZ 

The Eastern Algonquian languages or those which are descendents of 
PEA can be classified approximately as follows, although some portions 
of this classification are less certain than others because of the poverty 
of data. In every case, however, there are reasons of greater or less 
merit to support the proposed system although explication is too in- 


volved to describe here. Major languages are numbered serially in 


Arabic numerals, and dialects and subdialects of a lower order are 
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mutually intelligible to speakers of all without adaptive familiarity. 
Intelligibility becomes more facile and general among speakers of more 
closely related but originally unintelligible Algonquian languages after 
some period of exposure to such an unintelligible language or with adap- 
tive familiarity. This phenomenon of adaptive multilingualism is quite 
common among many speakers in the larger Algonquian speech areas. 

For example, Penobscot and Malecite- Passamaquoddy are unintelligible 
to naive speakers of both, but during the past century at least and 
probably to a less degree originally, the majority but by no means all 
Penobscot speakers either understand or are able to speak both languages 
with relative ease after some degree of acquaintance. Similar situations 
exist among various Delaware dialects, between Sauk and Fox, and 


among northern Ojibwa dialects and Cree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EASTERN ALGONQUIAN: 
I BOREAL DIVISION 
1, Micmac 
II. SUBBOREAL DIVISION 
A. Etchemin 


2. Malecite- Passamaquoddy 




















(a) Malecite 
(b) Passamaquoddy 


B. Abenaki 


3. Eastern Abenaki (Note: Of these, Penobscot and Caniba, 
at least, have coastal and inland subdialects with 
partly differing rules of syncope. ) 


) Penobscot 

} Caniba 

) Aroosagunticook 

)} Sokoki- Pequaket (or Pigwacket) 











(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
4, Western Abenaki (modern aggregate, St. Francis Abenaki) 


(a) Pennacook 
(b) Pentucket 


III. MEDIAL DIVISION 


A. Taconic 








5. Mahican (modern aggregate, Stockbridge) 


(a) Eastern Mahican 
(b) Western Mahican 
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B. Delaware 
6. Munsee (Minsi) 


(a) Northern Munsee 
(bo) Eastern Munsee 
(c) Western Munsee 


7. Unami 


(a) Northern Unami 
(ob) Eastern Unami 
(c) Southern Unami 


8. Unalachtigo (7?) 
IV. ARCHAIC COASTAL DIVISION (PEA-A descendents) 
A. Southern New England (SNE) 
(I) Eastern SNE (n- languages) 
9. Massachusee 


(a) Northern Massachusee (Saugus and Ipswich Rivers) 

(b) Central Massachusee (Natick) (Charles and 
Neponset Rivers) 

(c) Southern Massachusee (Martha's Vineyard) 

(d) Nauset (Cape Cod and Nantucket) 


10. Wampanoag 
ll. Cowesit (Northern Narragansett) 


(II) Western SNE (modern aggregate, Brotherton, for groups [A] 
and [B]) 


(A) y-languages 
12. Narragansett 


(a) Southern Narragansett 
(b) Niantic 


13. Mohegan- Pequot 


(a) Pequot 
(b) Mohegan 


14. Montauk (or Eastern Long Island) 


(a) Montauk 
(b) Shinnecock 


(B) r-languages 


15. Wampano (modern aggregate, Scaticook) 


) Quinnipiac 
) Mattabesec 
) Tunxis 

) Siwanoy 


{a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
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16. Insular Wampano 


(a) Unquachog (Poosepatuck) 
(b) Setauket 

(c) Matinecoc 

(d) Massapequa 


(C) 1-languages 
17. Nipmuck-Pocumtuck (Loup of French missionaries) 


(a) Nipmuck 
(b) Nashua 
(c) Pocumtuck 


B. Chesapeake 

18. Nanticoke 

19. Conoy (Kanawha) 
C. Powhatan 

20. Chickahominy 


(a) Chickahominy 
(b) Appomattox 


21. Pamunkey 


(a) Pamunkey 
(ob) Mattapony 


23. Nansemond 
D. Windgandcon 
24. Chowan 


25. Pamlico (Pampticough) 
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NOTES 


1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge that part of this paper was written 


during 1969-70 when I was holding a John Simon Guggenheim Fellowship. 





2. Some references dealing with the Spanish in Virginia are: 

Barcia, Andres Gonzalez de. 1723. Ensayo cronolégico para la | 
historia de la Florida. Madrid. Pp. 142-46, | 

Florencia, Francisco de. 1694. Historia de la provincia de la | 
Compafiia de Iesus de Nveva-Espafia. Mexico. (Chapters 2 to 6 
and 9 to 14 give accounts of the Jesuit Fathers Martinez, Juan 
Rogel and Juan Baptista Segura from St. Augustine north to Axac4n 
from 1566 to 1572.) 

Lanning, John T. 1935. The Spanish missions of Georgia. Chapel | 
Hill, N. C. Pp. 41-54. | 

Lewis, Clifford M., and Loomie, Albert J. 1953. The Spanish Jesuit 
mission in Virginia, 1570-1572. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Lowery, Woodbury. 1911. The Spanish settlements within the present 
limits of the United States. New York. Pp. 359-66, 458-64. 

Zubillaga, Felix. 1941. La Florida. La Misién Jesuitica, 1566-1572, 
Bibliotheca Instituti Historici Societatis Iesu, Vol. IL Rome. 

3. Hamor, Raphe. 1615. A trve Discourse of the present Estate of 
Virginia, and the successe of the affaires there till the 18 of Iune 1614. 
London. P. 13. 

4. Hilton, William. 1664. A Relation of a discovery lately made on the 
coast of Florida. London. 

5. Stevens, Captain John. 1706, A New Spanish and English dictionary. 
London: Printed for George Sawbridge. (No pagination. ) 

Captain John Stevens was familiar with the history of the Spanish language 
in America, since he was the translator of Antonio de Herrera's "The General 
History of the Vast Continent and Islands of America'!, which first appeared 
in English in six volumes, published at London in 1725-26. It is not likely 
that Stevens would have incorporated this Algonquian loan in his dictionary 
if it had not been used by some Spanish speakers in the New World. The 


first printing of Herrera is: Historia General de los hechos de los Castellano 


a ae 
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Herrera was the leading authority on Spanish America, having been employed 
as historiographer to Philip II and III of Spain. 

6. Pineda, Pedro. 1740. Nuevo dicionario, Espafiol e Ingles e Ingles 
y Espafiol. London. (No pagination. ) 

7. Gatford, Lionel. 1657. Publick Good without Private Interest: or, A 
Compendious Remonstrance of the present sad State and Condition of 
the English Colonie in Virginea. London: Printed for Henry Marsh. 

8. Smith, John. 1612. A Map of Virginia, with a description of the 
Covntrey. Oxford: Joseph Barnes. 

Smith, John. 1624. The Generall Historie of Virginia, New- England, 
and the Summer Isles. London: Printed by L D. and I H. for 
Michael Sparkes. 

9, Strachey, William. 1849. The Historie of travaile into Virginia 
Britannia, ed. Richard Henry Major. London: Hakluyt Society. 

10. Harrington, John P. 1955. The Original Strachey vocabulary of the 
Virginia Indian language. Anthropological Papers, no. 46, Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin 157. Pp. 189-202. 

ll. Because of his retiring nature and modesty less real information is 
known of Bloomfield's methods and manner of thinking than should be the 
case. Two of his greatest virtues were his perceptiveness and his ability 
to say things straight in a humble, direct style. 

12. Bloomfield, Leonard. 1925. On the sound system of Central Algonquian. 

Language 1:130- 56. 

13. Lacombe, Albert. 1874. Dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue des 
Cris. Montreal. 

14, Jones, William. 1907. Fox texts. Publications of American Ethnological 
Society, Vol. 1. Leyden. 

15. Michelson, Truman. 1921. The Owl sacred pack of the Fox Indians. 
Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 72. 

16. Jones, William. 1917, 1919. Ojibwa texts. Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society, Vol. 7. 2 pts. New York. 

17. Baraga, Frederic. 1853. Dictionary of the Otchipwe language. 
Cincinnati. 2nd edition, Montreal, 1878. 

18. Cuog, J. A. 1886. Lexique de la langue algonquine. Montreal. 

19. In his 1925 paper in Language 1:134, 136, 138, and 144. 
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20. Michelson, Truman. 1935, Phonetic shifts in Algonquian languages. 


IJAL 8:131-71. 





21. Bloomfield, Leonard. 1939. Menomini morphophonemics. In Trauvaux 
du Cercle linguistique de Prague 8:105-15. (Reprinted in 1964 by 
the University of Alabama Press.) 

Bloomfield, L 1941. Proto-Algonquian -iit 'Fellow'. Language 17: 
292-97. 

22. Siebert, Frank T., Jr. 1941. Certain Proto-Algonquian consonant 
clusters. Language 17:298 - 303. 

23. Bloomfield, Leonard. 1946. Algonquian. In Harry Hoijer, Linguistic 
Structures of Native America, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 6 Pp. 85-129. New York. 

24. Abbreviations and coding used in this paper are as follows: an 

asterisk (*) marks a reconstructed form; > 'became or is derived from": 
< "coming from"; virgules /../ indicate a phonemic record; bars |...| 
indicate morphophonemic constructs; obv. is 'obviative'', sg. ''singular'’; 
pl. ''plural'; dimin. '"diminutive''; AN animate gender: INAN inanimate 
gender; AI an animate intransitive verb; II an inanimate intransitive verb; 
TA a transitive animate verb; and TI a transitive inanimate verb. 

PA stands for Proto-Algonquian; PEA Proto-Eastern Algonquian; PEA-A 
Archaic Coastal group of Proto- Eastern Algonquian; SNE group includes all 
the closely related dialects of southern New England and Long Island; EA 
group includes all the Eastern Abenaki dialects, Caniba, Penobscot, Sokoki, 
and others; F for Fox; C for Cree; M for Menomini; O for Ojibwa; S for 
Shawnee; P for Penobscot (most divergent member of EA); WA for Western 
Abenaki (Pennacook or modern St. Francis Abenaki); D for Delaware (mD 
for Munsee dialect, uD for Unami dialect); Mh for Mahican (not an SNE 
language); Mi for Miami; Mt for Montagnais (here Lake St. John dialect 
only); Mc for Micmac; Ml for Malecite; Ms for Massachusee (one dialect 


often is called Natick); Nr for Narragansett (actually a composite of two 





dialects); Np for Nipmuck-Pocumtuck (Loup of some French writers); Pq 
for Mohegan- Pequot; and Ps for Passamaquoddy (closely related to Malecite). 
Forms cited here for F, P, mD, uD, Mh, Mt, Mc, MI, and Ps are from 


my own field notes. The chief sources for other languages are: 
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Cree: 
Bloomfield, Leonard. 1930. Sacred stories of the Sweet Grass Cree. 
National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 60. Otawa. 
Bloomfield, Leonard. 1934. Plains Cree texts. Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society, Vol. 16. New York. 

Lacombe, Albert. 1874. Dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue des 
Cris. Montreal. 

Watkins, E. A. 1865. A dictionary of the Cree Language. London. 
2nd ed. by R. Faries, Toronto, 1938. 

(The second edition has additions and some corrections, but 
introduces some errors which are correctly given in the first edition, 
so both should be used together. ) 

Ellis, C. Douglas. 1971 Cree verb paradigms. IJAL 37:76-95. 

Menomini: 

Bloomfield, Leonard. 1928. Menominitexts. Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society, Vol. 12. New York. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. 1962. The Menomini language. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. n.d. Unpublished Menomini dictionary. (Xerox 
copy kindly supplied by Prof. Charles F. Hockett. ) 

Ojibwa: 

Baraga, Frederic. 1853. Dictionary of the Otchipwe language. 
Cincinnati. (lst edition. ) 

Bloomfield, Leonard. 1957. Eastern Ojibwa. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 

Rogers, Jean H. 1963. Survey of Round Lake Ojibwa phonology and 
morphology, National Museum of Canada Bulletin 194, Paper 4. 
Ottawa. 

Miami and Shawnee: 

Voegelin, Charles F. 1939-40. Shawnee stems and the Jacob P, Dunn 
Miami dictionary. Prehistory Research Series, Indiana Historical 
Society, Vol. 1. Indianapolis. 

Selected unpublished notes on Shawnee (from Voegelin and three early 


19th- century sources) and Miami-Ilinois (from Volney, Gatschet, 


Kerr, Gravier, Le Boulanger, etc.). 
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Southern New England Group (SNE): 
Eliot, John. 1663. (Indian Bible) Mamusse Wunneetupanatamwe 
Up-Biblum God. Cambridge, Mass. (lst edition.) (Charles River). 
Williams, Roger. 1643. A key into the language of America. London. 
(Mixes several dialects, only sometimes indicating them. ) 


Trumbull, James H. 1903. Natick dictionary. Bureau of American 





Ethnology Bulletin 25. 
Cotton, Josiah. 1829. Vocabulary of the Massachusetts Indian language. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Largely the dialect about Plymouth and Cape Cod, 
or Nauset. ) 

Mayhew, Experience. 1709. Massachusee Psalter. Boston. (In the 
dialect of Martha's Vineyard. ) 

Mathevet, Jean-Claude. ca. 1750. Mots loups. (Manuscript; now 
being edited for publication by Gordon M. Day. It is in the Nipmuck- 
Pocumtuck language of central Massachusetts and of the middle 
Connecticut River Valley, and is an l-dialect of the SNE group. ) 

Speck, Frank G. 1928 Native tribes and dialects of Connecticut: 
A Mohegan- Pequot diary. In 43rd Annual Report of Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Pp. 199-287. (This is the SNE dialect of eastern 
Connecticut, properly Pequot linguistically, rescued by Speck from 
the last speaker in the first decade of this century. ) 

25. Goddard, Ives. 1967. The Algonquian independent indicative. 
National Museum of Canada Bulletin 214. Pp. 66-106. Ottawa. Reference 
is to Section 4.5, pp. 78-80. 

26. Bloomfield (1946) cited in note 23. Bloomfield, in Section 6, p. 87, 
says PA /*@/ was "an unvoiced interdental or lateral'' with a query. If my 
interpretation of PEA phonology is correct, then PEA shows that /*@/ was 
not an interdental but a voiceless lateral and the unmarked member of the 
contrast /*1/: /*08/, based only on the privative opposition of voiced/ 
unvoiced. Thus, Bloomfield's second surmise is the preferred solution. 

Here neutralization is conceived to apply only to a privative and unidi- 
mensional opposition that contrasts two phonemes which differ by the 
presence or absence of one distinctive feature, and which share a set of 
other identical features not manifest as an aggregate in any other phonemes 


in the language. See N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundzitige der phonologie, Trauvaux 
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du Cercle linguistique de Prague 7:218, (1939): 'Aufgehoben kénnen ja nur 
eindimensionale Oppositionen werden, und diese sind ja bekanntlich in 
jedem System immer weniger Zahlreich als die mehrdimensionalen." 

Contrasts run the gamut from optimal to minimal and therefore may delineate 
a variety of oppositions. Some oppositions are binary in that they involve 
two opposing positive but not phonetically codrdinate distinctive features, 
such as interrupted/continuant, strident/mellow, voiced/voiceless, nasal/ 
oral, and tense/lax. Other oppositions are privative and reflect either the 
presence of a distinctive feature, in which case they distinguish the marked 
member of a contrast, or the absence of the identical distinctive feature, 
specifying the unmarked member of the contrast. Some privative oppositions 
are: voiced/unvoiced (nonvoiced), nasal/non-nasal, and tense/nontense. 

Neutralization is the suspension of a privative and unidimensional oppo- 
sition in certain positions in which the number of phonemes that may occur 
is smaller than in other positions, or in other words, where there is a 
phonotactic or sequential constraint. Thus, it is fictional to postulate, as 
did Trubetzkoy, an archiphoneme for a nonunique phonological representation 
in lieu of what seemed like arbitrarily assigning one of two ostensibly 
intersecting phonemes to specify a neutralized segment. On the contrary, 
a correct recognition of the distinctive features of a language, the types of 
oppositions it employs, the phonotactic distributional constraints, anda 
correct analysis of the underlying base units or morphophonemes, allow for 
unique phonological representations in neutralized environments and non- 
arbitrarily assign them to the unmarked phoneme in accord with phonetic 
reality. Sometimes however, as a result of the less sharply defined nature 
of privative oppositions, a neutralized segment may not be phonetically 
identical with either of the non-neutralized members or contrasting phonemes 
but be an intermediate entity. In such cases the unmarked phoneme is 
recast by assimilation and dissimilation rules which can be defined within 
the phonotactics of the language, and these often operate so that unmarked 
feature values usually assimilate to adjacent marked features. 

27. Bloomfield (1946), cited in note 23. See Section 20, p. 92. 

28. Michelson, Truman. 1933. The linguistic classification of Powhatan. 


American Anthropologist 35:549. 


29. Siebert, F. T. (1941), cited in note 22. Language 17:302. 
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30. Lawson, John. 1709. A new voyage to Carolina. London. Lawson 
gives the Pampticough (Pamlico) numeral 'one' as weembot, recorded 
about 1701; p. 225. 

31. In June 1938 Nicodemus Peters, a Munsee Delaware speaker of 
Smoothtown, Six Nations Reserve near Hagersville, Ontario, gave me some 
Nanticoke terms which he had learned from a Nanticoke boy he played with 
when both were between the ages of 8 to 10 years (circa 1870). The numerals 
for the most part appear to be Algonquian, but do not agree with the known 
Nanticoke terms or the Powhatan of Smith and Strachey. They may be repre- 
sentative of one of the arcane stray number systems (see Floyd G. Lounsbury, 
"Stray number systems among certain Indian tribes'', American Anthropologist 
48:672-675, (1946)), or perhaps the forms of a counting out rhyme, or of the 
esoteric children's speech reported among some Algonquian peoples, among 
them the Penobscot and Shawnee. They are, from one to five: /natta/, 
/nt.3aw/, /xd-3i/, /né-widi/, /éinksi7, Among a few other "Nanticoke" 
terms he recalled is /ni-mataw/ man, which is not Nanticoke but apparently 
Powhatan, although the alteration of the third vowel is questionable and may 
be due to faulty memory. This appears to be a linguistic survival, and 
suggests that a few Powhatan descendents, perhaps from the eastern shore 
(Northampton and Accomack Counties, Virginia), were incorporated with the 
Nanticoke, and eventually migrated north to be finally absorbed by various 
Delaware communities. 

Peters also remembered, among others, the corresponding Mahican term, 

/ni- manaw/ man, formerly current at Smoothtown in the speech of several 
Mahican families incorporated with the Munsee there. 

One of Lounsbury's stray numbers for ten, /winbet/, which he found in 
use among the Oneida of Wisconsin, is undoubtedly Munsee /wi-mpat/ 
with replacement of /n/ for /m/ since labial /m/ does not occur in Oneida 
or other Iroquoian languages except Cherokee. A group of Munsee who once 
lived on the White River, Indiana, had migrated to Wisconsin with the Oneida 


and Stockbridge (Mahican) in the period 1822-1829. 


